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Disaster bomb 
‘put on board 
in Frankfurt’ 

Hunt for Palestinian 
cell based in Germany 

By Harvey Elliott, Philip Jacobson, Ronald Faux and Tony Dawe 


To t h e m anner honou red 






The team investigating 
the Lockerbie air disas¬ 
ter has told Scottish 
police that the bomb 
which killed 270 people 
was placed on board the 
Pan Am jumbo jet in 
Frankfurt 

The hunt for those 
responsible is now cen¬ 
tred in the West German 
city, where a Palestinian 
terrorist cell is known to 
have been operating for 
more than 18 monthk 

Scottish police officers who 
hew to Frankfurt yesterday 
will be shown hard evidence 
of the terrorist celTs existence. 

Meanwhile, West German 
officials announced yesterday 
that airport security would be 
‘‘refined”, especially in the 
detection of explosives and 
weapons in luggage. 

Their statement was in 
marked contrast to their ini¬ 
tial reaction — when evidence 
of the bomb was discovered — 
that it must have been planted 
in London. 

Crash investigators are now 
certain that luggage from 
Frankfurt was placed in the 
forward cargo hold of the 


• The Eiffel Tower, 
George Washington, 
Fletcher Christian, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Lady Baden-Powell, 
Dick Turpin... what 
do they have in 
common? Turn to 
page 3. 
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Although she will refuse to 
denounce apartheid, Zola 
Budd. the South African-born 
athlete, still hopes to run again 
for Britain .Page 43 
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1 Boeing 747 which continued 
■ the flight at London. 

Scientists have established 
t that the bomb, a sophisticated 
, device with two separat e det- 
' onators, exploded in that bold, 
causing the plane to break into 
at least five pans. 

Investigators have yet to 
identify the type of explosive 
used, but the most likely is 
Semtex, the colourless and 

The mystery of the m wring 
wing from the 747 was re¬ 
solved last right. A map 
plotting large pieces of the 
plane showed that the 30 ft 
deep crater In Lockerbie 
earned by Calling wreckage is 
now thought to contain both 
wings from the aircraft. 

Government aid —...—.2 
Invisible scars—_..2 

odourless plastic explosive 
made in Chechoslovakia. 

Britain has made five re¬ 
quests, to die Czechs to give 
Semtex a “chemical finger¬ 
print” to make it more detect¬ 
able. The Prague Government 
has failed to respond, but last 
night offered to send explo¬ 
sives experts to Britain to 
assist the investigation. 

Yesterday, the nose cone, 
the most distinguishable part 
of the wreckage, was moved 
from Lockerbie as the Gov¬ 
ernment pledged an initial 
£150,000 for the appeal fund 
for relatives of the victims and 
also promised financial help 
for rebuilding the shattered 
parts of the town. 

Crash investigators have 
left- the Scottish town for a 
New Year break after working 
over Christmas, but the police 

1 investigation has moved into 
a higher gear. 


NI raises 
offer 

for Collins 

News International has in¬ 
creased its offer for William 
Collins, the Glasgow pub¬ 
lisher, to match the £403 
million bid that Collins said 
had been made by an un¬ 
named party. 

Mr Rupert Murdoch’s pub¬ 
lishing group already holds 
41.7 per cent of Collins and is 
now offering 880p cash for 
each Collins ordinary share 
and 73Sp cash for each non¬ 
voting A share. It reiterated 
last night that it would not 
accept any competing offer. 

Cbllins ordinary shares 
were lp easier yesterday at 
850p and the A shares were 
unchanged at 705p. 

William Collins is expected 
to give further details of the 
“white knight” approach early 
nextweek. 

Its directors, apart from the 
two News International repre¬ 
sentatives. have not recom¬ 
mended the higher News offer. 
However, they have staled 
they would support the rival 

h* 4 Details, page 17 


The Frankfurt terrorist cell 
is known to be part of Ahmed 
JibriTs hardline Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine- 
General Command, and to 
have carried out two bombing 
attacks on US military trains. 

The British investigators 
who have flown to Frankfurt 
are also expected to be given 
access to a Palestinian man 
'arrested by West German 
security forces two months 
ago. He is suspected of being a 
senior figure in the PFLP-GC. 

In a statement in Damascus 
yesterday, the group denied 
any connection with the crash. 
But the denial was regarded 
sceptically by experts m ter¬ 
rorism who believe the group 
is trying to avoid possible 
military retaliation from the 
United Slates «nrf avoid 
embarrassment for the Syrian 
Government 

According to West German 
official sources, Hafez Kassem 
Dalkamoum, Med 41, was 
among the 14 Palestinians 
picked up in a carefully co¬ 
ordinated swoop on several 
locations around the country 
on October 26. 

Five flats were raided in 
Frankfurt, where Mr Dalk- 
amouni, a Jordanian by ori¬ 
gin, was tferinri Large 
quantities of powerful weap¬ 
ons were found on these 
premises, along with quanti¬ 
ties of explosives, including 
five kilograms of Semtex. 

In another of the raids, at 
Neuss, an explosive device 
with a barometric detonator 
and other sophisticated bomb 
making equipment was dis¬ 
covered in a car thought to 
belong to one of those 
arrested. The device is similar 
to the one now being blamed 

Continued on page 16, col 2 
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Three million 
face home loan 
rate increases 
of up to 25% 

By Vivien Goldsmith, Family Money Editor 
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An OBE for Penelope Keith, the actress, pictured at the BBC in London yesterday. 

Brittan among 27 knights 


By Philip Webster 

Mr Leon Brittan, the former 
Conservative Minister who 
next week takes office as one 
of Britain's European Comm¬ 
issioners in Brussels, is 
knighted in the New Year 
Honours list today. 

The award, which comes on 
the day Mr Brittan stands 
down as an MP to prepare to 
take over as Commissioner for 
Competition Policy, marks 
another stage in the rehab¬ 
ilitation of the minister who 


left tire Cabinet at the height of 
the Westland affair. 

Mr Brittan is understood to 
have let it be known to the 
Prime Minister that he did not 

Honotres list—..4.5 


wish to be considered for a 
peerage at this stage. 

Questioned last night about 
his award, he said that he 
wanted to keep his options 
open for his return from 
Brussels. 


He is not commitied to 
retnnuDg to the Commons but 
sees no reason why that 
should be precluded now by 
taking the peerage, which his 
status as a former Cabinet 
minister would virtually as¬ 
sure him. 

Mr Brittan’s is one of 27 
knighthoods in the list. 
Another is Mr William Shel¬ 
ton, Conservative MP for 
Strealham. Miss Janet Fookes, 

Continued on page 16, col 1 


Three million mortgage-pay¬ 
ing homeowners, about 40 per 
cent of the total, face unprece¬ 
dented mortgage rises early in 
the New Year because then- 
payments are adjusted an¬ 
nually rather than every time 
interest rates change. 

Some people will pay 25 per 
cent more, and in most cases 
the increase will outstrip an¬ 
nual pay rises. 

In the next four months, all 
big building societies will raise 
their rales to 13.5 per cent or 
more, the third big increase 
recently. While all home¬ 
owners with a mortgage wince 
at the higher rates taking effect 
in the New Year, those whose 
payments are calculated an¬ 
nually free massive increases. 

The three million have 
avoided the summer and au¬ 
tumn mortgage rises, so the 
New Year increase will have a 
dramatic impact on their 
outgoings. 

The homeowner with a 
salary of £20,000 who look out 
a £50,000 mortgage with an 
annual review wili have to 
find an extra £100 a month 
when monthly mortgage pay¬ 
ments leap from £400 to £500. 
On basic rate tax, earnings will 
have to rise by £125 a month 
to pay for the rise. So the 
homeowner will need an extra 
£1,500 a year in pre-tax in¬ 
come — or a salary rise of 7.5 
percent. 

When the new payments are 
calculated, the amount of 
outstanding debt will also be 
recalculated. The mortgage 
rate stayed at 1Q.3 per cent 
until May, when it dropped to 
9.8 per cent; it was not until 
August when it started climb¬ 
ing above 103 per cent Five 
months of under-payment are 
thus tempered by three 
months of over-payment 

Building societies are keen- 
to play down the prospect of a 
rise in defaults resulting in 
repossession, but emphasize 
the need for homeowners to 
budget for the increase and to 
keep their branch informed 
before any mortgage payments 
are missed. 

The largest building society, 
the Halifax, which has 1.1 
million people on annual 


mortgage review — 70 per cent 
of its borrowers — will an¬ 
nounce new rates in February 
and the payments will begin in 
ApriL 

“The message we would like 
to put out” said a Halifax 
spokesman, “is that if people 
are worried they- have until 
April to do something, such as 
cutting back on expenditure or 
postponing h. But those who 
are in any sort of doubt should 
go to their branch straight 
away 

“We will deal with every 
case on a confidential and 

The Mortgage Corporation is 
increasing its mortgage rate to 
13.75 per cent (an annual 
percentage rate of 14.7). This 
is a rise of 03 percentage 
points. 

The new Libor (London 
Inter-Bank Offered Rate) 
mortgage rate is 14.19 per cent 
(15.2 APR), fixed until the end 
of March. 

Family moneys_22 

sympathetic basis but we can't 
offer blank-cheque solutions.” 

Mark Boleat, director-gen¬ 
eral of the Building Societies 
Association, said: “The advice 
must be that if they are going 
to have any difficulties then 
they should talk about it with 
the lender.” 

The Nationwide Anglia 
building society, the third 
largest in the country, is 
considering setting the annual 
rate below the prevailing 
mortgage rate when the new 
level is announced in mid- 
January. 

The last time the mortgage 
rate was so high was in April 
1985. when it rose from 13 per 
cent to 14 percent. In the early 
1980s it was 15 per cent. 

In the City, dealers were 
nervous yesterday about the 
prospect of another rise in 
base rates. 

Bank of England figures out 
this week showing strong 
growth in the amount of cash 
in circulation have added to 
fears that the consumer spend¬ 
ing boom is not yet over, and 
that further corrective action 
may be needed. 


Computerized records 


Labour fears over benefits 


A huge programme to com¬ 
puterize all benefit records has 
been brought forward by so¬ 
cial security ministers and will 
now be completed by the time 
of the next general election. 

The same ministers have 
also ordered Arthur Andersen, 
their consultants on the £13 
billion operational strategy 
programme, to investigate 
ways in which it can improve 
the take-up of benefits. 

The two moves have 
aroused Opposition suspicion 
that a fourth Conservative 
administration would aban¬ 
don universal non-contribu¬ 
tory benefits such as child 
benefit and instead target state 
aid just on the needy. 

Labour MPs believe that 
Arthur Andersen will almost 
certainly have been briefed to 
examine the possibility of 
linkin g up the Inland Revenue 
and Social Security computers 
so that all those eligible for 
particular benefits could be 
identified, contacted directly 
and encouraged to claim. By 


By Martin Fletcher 

this means the Government 
could hope to achieve a near 
100 per cent take-up of in¬ 
come-related benefits, and by 
doing so demolish the Oppo¬ 
sition argument against aban¬ 
doning universal benefits. 

They have made much, for 
example, of the feet that 40 per 
cent of those digible take up 
the new Family Credit where¬ 
as take-up of universal child 
benefit is at least 90 per cent 

Linking the Inland Revenue 
and Social Security computers 
would be highly controversial 
and would require new legisla¬ 
tion as very tight rules govern 
any disclosure of information 
by Inland Revenue. Bui the 
scheme's supporters say In¬ 
land Revenue could supply 
the Department of Social Sec¬ 
urity merely with lists of those 
eligible for particular benefit 
to avoid disclosing details of 
their financial circumstances. 

Though only a small 
proportion of the population 
filled out tax forms Inland 
Revenue has the PAYE 


records of all income-earners. 

Operational strategy was to 
have been completed in 1992, 
but will now be ready early in 
1991, the probable year of the 
general election. 

Mr Frank Field, Labour 
chairman of the Commons 
Social Services Select Com¬ 
mittee said yesterday that its 
completion would put the 
future of the welfare state up 
in the air. It could be used to 
increase benefits take-up or 
“to offer the electorate at the 
next election a fully fledged 
means-tested welfare state 
where all universal benefits 
are cancelled and help goes 
only to those with low in¬ 
comes. “It is very important 
that Labour has an alternative 
to offer if the election is lobe 
fought on that bads.” 

Qiild benefit is the main 
non-contributory universal 
benefit It goes to about 
6.8 million households with 
some 12 million children 
re^rtfless of income, and 
costs nearly £5 billion a year. 


« wHeivyou seek to Moke a CoGtjAC 
that is TfWLYPRECIOUS » 
says BEBJJ4RD HINE.^ « one word 
Will often cotue in useftd" JVOJV/» 

Rather like the great French General 
himself, Jacques and Bernard Hine ^ 

know how to say *Non* ' 

'Non 1 ” to anything but the finest 
grapes in Cognac. *Non* to the dear, $ 


Thatcher hails a flourishing Britain 


By Philip Webster 
Chief Political Correspondent 

The Prime Minister says today that 
Britain's prospects are better than at any 
time this century and hails its increasing 
role in international affairs. 

But her upbeat New Year message is 
contradicted by Mr Neil Kinnock. the 
Labour leader, who forecasts in his 
message that the Government will 
“blunder on” in 1989 and foresees a year 
of increasing ugliness, danger and vi¬ 
olence because of its failure to take 
responsibility. 

Mr Kinnock, attacking “defeatism and 
division”, says that the thinking and 
responses for the changed realities of tire 
IWOs will come only from Labour, and 
that ihe Government h as fa iled^ 
recognize its duty to prepare. He 


demands from his party self-discipline 
and unity, vital in the effort to win 
power. 

In her 1989 message Mrs Thatcher 
speaks of the quickening pace of peace¬ 
making. and calls on all countries to pull 
together in moves to settle the Arab- 
Israel and Iran-Iraq disputes, reduce 
weaponry, tackle environmental prob¬ 
lems and take effective action against 
terrorism, violence and drugs. 

She promises that Britain will be “at 
the forefront in these great endeavours” 
in the coining year. 

Mr Kinnock, highlighting the help 
given by the world to the devastated 
people of Armenia, says the lesson to be 
drawn was that when need arose’ the 
instincts of cooperation pushed asides 
the habits of enmity. 


Looking towards the closing year of 
“this great reforming decade” Mis 
Thatcher says that as the British people 
have become more prosperous, they 
have become more generous towards 
each other, as they have earned more 
they have begun to build up their own 
capital and enjoy independence; as 
business has become more flourishing so 
it was more active in the community, 
inner cities, universities, schools and the 
arts. 

As Britain’s wealth has grown so it had 
the best ever health service, better 
pensions and housing, she says. 

Mre Thatcher speaks of1988 as a year 
of tragedy and hope. There were the 
tragedies of eanhqnakft, train Crash and 
air disaster and the hope which came 
ContEnaed on page 16, col 1 


young cognacs, unless they are w M Wjr.S/.-r 
absolutely as they want them. "Non' 
indeed, to mature cognacs however 

exquisite, that do not blend like notes, 
to create the perfect symphony. 

These proud principles, handed 
down by 6 generations of Hines, 
produce only the finest cognacs. But 
of course such standards ■. 
also make it impossible |T- '-'ft* £ 

to produce Hine in large 
quantities. Hine is rarified and Hine is f 
rare. Known by many, tasted by few. w AffeaiJB f 
It should be sought out and then **$’’■ — - - 
only in truly elevated circumstances brought out, and 
served with a flourish. 
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£300,000 stolen 
in post office raid 

_ . .... nnnnnn in nth 


Registered tetters containing more than £300,000 in cash 
were stolen from a Post Office sorting office at Slough, 
Berkshire, during the Christmas break. 

The packages, all internal Post Office mail, were taken 
between 3pm on Christmas eve and 9pm on Tuesday. 

Detectives, who have set up an incident room at blougn 
Police Station, said there was evidence that the raiders had 

forced their way into the post office. 

Detective Chief hasp Harvey Grimwood said: In excess 
of 25 to 30 packets, all crossed with blue chalk, were taken. 
Many were in green sacks and we are anxious to hear from 
anvone who finds one of the sacks dumped in a field, waste 


bin or rubbish dp.' 


TV privatizing study 

- A _. - ■ --TO .israatr eHt/lir iftlA 111 


The Government is to commission a 10-week study into the 
options for privatizing the television and radio transmission 
networks owned and operated by the BBC and IBA._ It win 
begin in early February. Five companies have been invited 
to submit proposals, Logica UK. SRI International, Price 
Waterhouse, Deloitte Haskins and Sells, and Peat Marwick 
McClintock. The BBC and JBA transmission networks reach 
99.4 per cent of the population. “We want to see that high 
technical standards are maintained while moving die 
transmission into the private sector'*, the Home Office said. 


Death charge remand 


A man charged with murdering a Coventry policeman was 
formally remanded in custody in his absence yesterday. 
Nicholas Hill, aged 20, of Rockfield Street, Gwent, exercised 
his right not to be present Coventry magistrates remanded 
him for seven days. He is accused of murdering Police 
Constable Gavin Carlton and attempting to murder 
Detective Constable Len Jake man on December 19. He is 
also charged with robbery, attempted robbery and another 
count of attempted murder. 


Baby snatch charge 


Two girls appeared before magistrates at Bristol yesterday 
c har ged with taking a boy aged 10 weeks from a hospital. 
The sisters, aged 17 and 12, were both granted bait The 
court directed that the press should not identify either girl It 
was said that on Thursday they took the baby from the care 
of nursing staff at Southmead Hospital, Bristol, without 

lawful authority or excuse. The charges came after an alleged 

incident in which a nurse prevented a baby from being 
removed from the hospital. 


Police face inquiry 


Cleveland police force is to be investigated, for its handling 
of child sexual abuse cases. The inspection, in February, will 
be carried out by Her Majesty’s Inspector of Constabularies. 
It is an extension of his annual inspection of the force. The 
deputy chief constable, Mr Jack Orde said the inspector was 
being brought in after discussions between the Department 
of Health and the Home Office. During the sexual abuse 
inquiry Lord Justice Butler-Sloss criticized the police and 
sooal services For their failure to work together on cases of 
suspected child abuse. 


5,000 bus jobs at risk 


Thousands of jobs at one of Britain's largest bus companies 
are under threat because of wildcat strikes by 1,000 drivers. 
Yesterday. West Midlands Travel said the strike, crippling 
services throughout the region since Christmas Eve, had 
caused enormous damage. The drivers are expected to 
return to work today but the company tears the strike has 
already shattered public confidence in the service. A 
spokesman said it had “allowed rivals to expand and put 
5.000 jobs in jeopardy". 


Police cells free of 


remand prisoners 


By Peter Evans, Home Affairs Correspondent 


For the first rime in three 
years, police cells were empty 
of remand prisoners last night 
who had been held there 
rather than in jails, the Home 
Office disclosed. 

The fall comes after the end 
of local action by prison 
officers at key jails, a lower 
prison population in England 
and Wales than was expected, 
and the growing provision of 
extra jail accommodation. As 
recently as October 4, how¬ 
ever. numbers in police cells 
had reached 1.917. 

Home Office statisticians 
are now expected to revise 
downwards their fiiture esti¬ 
mates of the prison population 
in England wales. 

One reason for the improve¬ 
ment is the increase of re¬ 
mission entitlement for 
prisoners serving up to 12 
months, provided by Mr 
Douglas Hurd, Home 
Secretary. 

Forecasts for next year's 
total population in custody in 
England and Wales range 
between 52,600 and 54.400 
and for 1996 from 63.000 to 
69,000. 

How closely those projec¬ 
tions are met will depend on 
the courts and the success of 
the Government’s strategy in 


providing alternatives to cus¬ 
tody. Numbers of prisoners on 
remand increased from 6,117 
iu 1980 to 10,691 in 1987, 
while those under sentence 
rose only from 34,973 to 
36,234. 

To provide greater opportu¬ 
nity for courts to avoid cus¬ 
tody, the Government is to 
spend £13.9 million on about 
500 new bail bostel places 
over the next three years, in 
addition to £3.8 million allo¬ 
cated last year for 200 addi¬ 
tional places by March 1990. 

The Government also has 
on its side the “demographic 
time bomb” — the 25 per cent 
projected fall in the general 
population of 17 to 20-year- 
olds between (987 and 1996. 

That, coupled with a drive 
to reduce use of custody for 
young adults, as has been done 
successfully with juveniles, 
offers greater hope for the next 
few years. 

• The Northern Ireland Of¬ 
fice confirmed yesterday that 
many of the 117 prisoners 
released from Ulster jails for 
Christmas had committed ter¬ 
rorist-related offences. 

They included murder, at¬ 
tempted murder and serious 
firearms offences. All have 
been returned to their cells. 


THE LOCKERBIE JET DISASTER 


Last pieces of sabotaged Flight 103 are removed from Scottish to 


Government 


pledges aid 
to rebuild 
community 


As the cockpit section of the 
sabotaged Plan Am airliner 
was escorted through the main 
street of Lockerbie yesterday 
on its way for forensic 
e xaminatio n in the south, die 
government pledged financial 
help to restore the fabric of the 
town. 

Watched silently by towns¬ 
folk, an RAF low-loader carry¬ 
ing several tons of wreckage 
from a field at Tundergarth 
drove into town. The remains 
of the Pan Am aircraft. Maid 
of the Seas, were bidden 
beneath green canvas covets, 
but some pieces of twisted 
silver metal protruded. 

The heavy vehicle slowly 
manoeuvred pari Lockerbie 
town hall, still in use as a 
temporary mortuary nine days 
after the disaster. Police out¬ 
riders led the way towards the 
southern exit of the town, 
dose to Sherwood Crescent, 
where 11 people died as a 
section of the Boeing 747 
crashed on to their homes. 

Lord Cameron of 
Locbbroom, the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate and Scotland’s senior 
law officer, stood on the edge 
of the crater caused by the 
crash and said he felt horror 
that anyone could perpetrate 
such an atrocity. 

“What 1 saw on television- 
gave no real sense of the 
horror as you see it on the 
ground", he said. 

With him was Lord James 
Douglas-Hamilton, Minister 
for Home Affairs and the 
Environment at the Scottish 
Office, who pledged the Gov¬ 
ernment’s commitment to 
renewing life in Lockerbie. He 
announced a £150,000 dona¬ 
tion from the Government to 
the Air Disaster Appeal- 

Lord James said that money 
was no real compensation for 
the loss and suffering experi¬ 
enced in the town. However, 


By Ronald Faux 

he hoped it would bring some 
comfort and relief. 

Asked where those respon¬ 
sible for the disaster would be 
tried. Lord Cameron said the 
Scottish courts would be en¬ 
titled to have jurisdiction, but 
the crime had also been 
committed on a United 
States-registered aircraft, and 
against US citizens. 

“We are not in with compet¬ 
ing claims. The most im¬ 
portant task is to find out who 
did it and bring him to 
justice", be said. 

Both Lord Cameron and 
Lord Tames praised the .work 
of the emergency services. 
Police have so for released the 
bodies of 24 victims. 

In Longtown, Cumbria, 
later yesterday, wreckage from 
the aircraft was laid out in an 
Army depot to enable accident 
investigators from the Depart¬ 
ment of Transport to begin a 
detailed reconstruction 
Until yesterday, the investi¬ 
gators bad examined the 
wreckage in situ around 
Lockerbie: 

“Now it’s all in one place, 
the examination can be car¬ 
ried out more systematically”, 
a department official said. 

Scientists and technicians at 
the Royal Annourment Re¬ 
search and Development 
Establishment at Fort 
Halstead in Kent continued to 
study samples of material and 
metal takenfrom the plane to 
try to discover the make of 
plastic explosives. The foren¬ 
sic work is expected to con¬ 
tinue for several days. Both 
American and British officials 
believe that the explosives 
may well have been Semtex. 
• In Washington yesterday, a 
counter-terrorist official at the 
State Department said no 
dramatic developments were 
expected for some time in the 
hunt for the bombers. 
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Grim co nvoy? An RAFtftwJnarfgr carries wreckage from the Pan Am aircraft through the streets of > devastated Ixi ekeri ae. 


US imposes tough new 
airport security steps terrorists 

By Christopher Thomas and John England 


Stringent new security mea¬ 
sures are being imposed 
immediately on American air¬ 
lines flying out of 103 airports 
in western Europe—including 
London — and the Middle 
East 

The Federal Aviation 
Administration, declaring that 
the bombing of Pan Am flight 
103 altered the balance be¬ 
tween passenger security and 
comfort, said the new steps 
could delay some flights about 
an hour. 

They include the X-raying 
or physical examination of all 
checked luggage, and in¬ 
creased screening of 
passengers. 

Mr Allan McArtor, head of 
the FAA, said the measures for 


exceeded existing inter¬ 
national standards. But he 
conceded that even these steps 
would not have detected the 
plastic bomb believed to have 
been hidden aboard flight 103. 

“No system is 100 per cent 
effective" he said. “The trag¬ 
edy of Pan Am 103 is a global 
reminder that rivfl aviation, 
despite detailed and sophis¬ 
ticated security practices, can 
still be vulnerable to criminal 
or terrorist attacks." 

The new procedures are 
being imposed under the 
FAA’s powers to amend the 
•‘standard security pro¬ 
gramme” of any US air 
carrier. 

Mr McArtor said US air¬ 
lines were being directed to 


of 


conduct a “positive match' 
passengers to baggage to en¬ 
sure that unaccompanied bags 
did not get on board. 


He compared the new roles 
with those of £1AJ, the Israeli- 
owned airline. 


In Bonn, it was announced 
last night that security mea¬ 
sures at West German airports 
are to be “refined” in the wake 
of the crash, and the training 


One of the Palestinian groups 
identified by terrorism experts 
as a possible culprit in the Pan 
Am jumbo disaster yesterday 
denied responsibility. 

The Popular From for the 
Liberation of Palestine-Gen¬ 
eral Command, led by Ahmed 
Jibril. said it bad nothing to do 
with it and Named American 
and Israeli intelligence ser¬ 
vices. 

“The PFLP-GC has no rela¬ 
tion or connection with the 
crash’’, Mr Fadhl Shuroro. a 


of airport security staff by the spokesman, said. 

Federal Criminal Bureau is to The denial was treated with 
be intensified. scepticism by terrorism ex- 

„ „■ ^ . - . , pens, who said they would riot 

Hot MkJh£1 Bob. spokes- mfe out the PFLP-CC st this 
man for tbe Federal Interior Any of the groups under 

Mmtsrrv nullified the stens as J^pkaonwould have good 

reason to deny involvement 


Ministry, outlined the steps as 
experts from state pbtios 
forces, the bureau and civil 
aviation authorities met 


Another 3 
face theft 
charges 


Thousands raised already for relief 


A further three men appeared 
in court yesterday charged 
with stealing pieces of aircraft 
after the Lockerbie disaster. 

Archibald Hartdegen, aged 
29, of Boonraw Road, Archi¬ 
bald NeiL aged 20, of H3 lend 
Drive, and Mark Sarginson, 
aged 21, of Scott Orescent all 
Hawick, Borders, appeared 
before Sheriff Kenneth Barr at 
Dumfries. 


The Lockerbie Air Disaster 
Appeal Fund was officially 
launched last night and dona¬ 
tions for the victims of the 
tragedy have already reached 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

Mr Roger Suddaids, who 


suffered as a result of the air 
crash. 

“The Government has 
made a large donation. Pan 
Am have already put an 
amount into the fund, and 
sums are being raised all over 
the country and in the US and 

I.. 


set up the appeal for victims of Canada”, he said, 
the Bradford City fire in 1985, Mr Suddards said.* “I have 


They are charged with the 
theft of aircraft parts from a 
field. They were bailed. In all 
13 people have appeared on 
theft charges. 


.rtyfii 

among others, flew from his 
home in West Yorkshire to set 
up the new fund. 

Mr John Fleming, of Dum¬ 
fries and Galloway Regional 
Council's legal department, 
confirmed last night that the 
non-charitable trust was being 
established to deal with the 
administration of donations 
and the claims of those who 


been in Lockerbie this week to 
advise the regional council on 
the setting up of the fund, 
using the experience we had in 
the past with other disaster 
appeals. 

“The money collected will 
go to help those who have 
suffered loss, including the 
bereaved, and also to those 
who have suffered damage to 


property.” No target has been 
set for the fund, but it is 
expected to ran into millions. 
• A conference to help com¬ 
panies deal with disasters such 
as Lockerbie and the Piper 
Alpha oil platform explosion 
was announced yesterday. 

It has been arranged jointly 
by the Confederation of Brit¬ 
ish Industry and the Institute 
of Risk Management and will 
offer practical advice to firms 
on how to cope when tragedy 
strikes. 

The conference agenda on 
January 19 in London will 
include advice on insurance 
and communications with the 
public, Press mid staff. 

“Today, it is becoming 


increasingly recognized that 
companies need to pay great 
attention at the highest level 
to risk control” Mr Graham 
Mason, CBrs director of com¬ 
pany affairs, said. “Sheer 
speed in putting into opera¬ 
tion a pre-arranged, well-prac¬ 
tised plan is a priority.” 

• The Queen will be repre¬ 
sented by Captain John Milne 
Home, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Dumfries-shire and Galloway, 
at next Wednesday’s me¬ 
morial service for the victims 
of the Lockerbie air disaster. 

The Prince and Princess of 
Wales will be represented by 
the Duke of Bucdeuch at the 
service in the Scottish border 
town. 


because of the risk of military 
retaliation by the.. United 
States. 

A further motive For the 
denial — whether true or false 
— would be the need to avoid 
embarrassing President Hafez 
al-Assad of Syria. The group, 
one of the most ruthless in the 
struggle against Israel, is based 
in Syria and Lebanon, and 
Ahmed Jibril is a former 
Syrian army officer. 

Any evidence that a Syrian- 
linked group placed the bomb 
on the Pan Am jet would 
damage President Assad's 
efforts to repair ties with the 
West. 

The PFLP-GC is seen as 
one of several groups with 
both motive and ability for the 
bombing. 

Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the 
Israeli prime minister, re¬ 
cently described it as “the 
most dangerous terror group" 
in operation today 


Invisible scars which only time and grieving can heal 


By Ronald Faux 


The air disaster has left an emo¬ 
tional scar on Lockerbie less visible 
than the deep crater and shattered 
homes and less easily repaired. 
Townsfolk who missed death only 
by chance, relatives of victims who 
have come to purge their own grief 
and the exhausted men and women 
of the emergency services tracing 
and clearing away the appalling 
aftermath have all put heavy de¬ 
mands pa the counsellors helping 
people to come to terms with the 
reality of catastrophe. 


Mr Tom McMenamay, director of 
social work for Dumfries and Gallo¬ 
way. said yesterday: “It's one thing 
to discuss how to handle grief ana 


bereavement when sitting in a 
college classroom and quite another 
when it is presented on this scale”. 

The overwhelming numbers of 
offers to help Lockerbie from social 
work departments throughout Bri¬ 
tain has included advice from social 
workers who dealt with the after¬ 
math of the King’s Cross fire and the 
Piper Alpha disaster. “They have 
ban especially helpful. They are 
leaching us to cope with volume”, 
he said. 

A team of more than 70 social 
workers in Lockerbie has opened a 
help centre in a caravan near the 
worst devastated part of town. A 
telephone helpline answers calls 
from families with problems and at 
the search co-ordination centre 


counsellors meet the ever-increasing 
number of bereaved relatives arriv¬ 
ing from America. 

“We have met 120 American next 
of kin and relatives and many more 
are on the way. A social worker stays 
with each group all the time they are 
here. They say ‘Welcome, we care 
and we are here to help'. The aim is 
to provide a shoulder to lean on and 
support if they need it." 

After an initial helplessness and 
sense of numbness, the people of 
Lockerbie were mobilizing them¬ 
selves forming a community associ¬ 
ation to give help and deal with 
practical problems. “But the effects 
on those closest to the disaster will 
be very long term”, Mr 
McMenamay said. “I don’t know 


how you resolve in your own psyche 
the impact of disaster on this scale. 
Some people are going to need help 
for a long time. 

“There must be a lot of anger in 
Lockerbie at the moment but people 
must understand that what they are 
feelingis not unique nor should they 
bottle things up and refuse to 
express their grief. The pain of the 
wounds leads to healing and an 
individual may emerge wiser and 
stronger from it", be said. 

In spite of the extra burden of 
importing the grief of victims’ 
relatives into Lockerbie; Mr McMe- 
namay believed it could be essential 
that they came to see for themselves 
where their loved ones had died. 

“Coming here does cause them 


enormous pain but every one of the 
relatives has said that the experience 
was important in coming to terms 
with their loss”, he said. 

Relatives were not alone in 
seeking help. Soldiers, police and 
RAF mountain rescue personnel 
had all been exposed to the trauma 
of recovering bodies of victims from 
the countryside around Lockerbie. 
One search learn leader told me 
Lockerbie had been unlike anything 
they had prepared for. 

“When you follow a trail of debris 
and find a couple of Christmas 
puddings in their wrappings, then a 
teddy bear and then the body of a 
child it brings home to you the 
horror of what has happened", he 
said. 
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My 30-hour shift, by hospital officer 


Doctors are reprimanded for inviting Mellor 



rL 


By Emma Wilkins 


Junior doctors at a north London 
hospital have been reprimanded by 
the chairman of the local health 
authority for inviting Mr David 
Mellor, Minister of State for Health, 
to join them on an exhausting 
weekend shift. 

The doctors at Whittington Hos¬ 
pital, Highgale, hoped to show Mr 
Mellor the risk to patients caused by 
their tiredness while on duty from 
9am on Friday morning till 5pm on 
Monday. They issued foe invitation 
in a letter to The Times.- 

However, Mr Eric Moomnan, the 
chairman, called a meeting of the 
hospital's junior doctors. He is re¬ 
ported to be incensed by the doctors’ 
anion, which illustrates current con¬ 
cern within the health service about 
the long hours which most doctors 
have to work. 

Dr Matthew Barnard, from the 
Whittington Hospital, had said he 
warned to show Mr Mellor that 
reports of doctors falling asleep during 
operations were not mere “fisher¬ 
man's tales” as the minister had 
suggested. 

Dr Barnard, who is the most senior 


anaesthetist at foe hospital over foe 
weekend, will have worked for 80 
consecutive hours by foe time he goes 
home on Monday afternoon. Thai is 
the second challenge to be issued in 
the past two days. 

Mr Mellor said last night that a 
hospital visit would not be necessary. 
“I need no persuading of foeir case”. 

Mr Mellor said that doctors were 
not actually physically working during 
the full period of on-call duty. Many 
would be able to sleep for a few hours 
during shifts, some of which might 
fast more than 100 hours 
continuously. 

Dr James Bunn, a senior house 
officer on the paediatrics ward at 
University College Hospital London, 
kept a diary of a 30-hour shift from 
Wednesday morning exclusively for 
The Times. Although be managed 
only a few hours of sleep, he had to 
resume his normal ward duties next 
day. 

9am: Arrived at the paediatrics ward 
and began rounds with registrar. 
1.45pm: Administrative meeting with 
medical staff. 

2pmr Four new children admitted to 
foe ward. One had a viral infection 
another was vomiting. Spent most of 


foe afternoon discussing treatment 
with the parents, and exploring case 
histories. This is the side of being a 
doctor that goes first when you get 
tired. You tegin to get snappy with 
people. After a long shift you begin 
not to care so much about being nice. 
6.15pm: Time for the next ward round 
with foe registrar. 

7pm: Went to canteen for supper. Had 
just paid when my bleeper went off 
calling me to casualty. Canteen staff 
put supper in oven. 

7.05pm: The child was having convul¬ 
sions and needed to be examined 
straight away to check that he did not 
have meningitis, 

7.50pm:,Went back to the canteen 
where T managed to gobble supper. 
Suddenly calttd back to casualty. 
&25pm: Back on the ward, examined 
two new orthopaedic admissions. 

9-25pm: Things seemed pretty quiet 
so managed to get downstairs to the 
doctors' mess. 

10pm: Had to rush back up to the 
ward when an intravenous drip came 
loose from one of the babies. 10.55pm: 
Medical Emergency - one of the 
babies stopped breathing and needed 
immediate resuscitation. Called three 
other doctors immediately. They 


arrived within two minutes. Tried to 
keep the child alive by slapping its feet 
and using oxygen. 1 had been on duty 
for 14 hours without much rest 
12.15am Thursday: The baby went to 
intensive care and 1 completed some 
more drug injections, 
lam: Called down to casualty. Pretty 
tired by now and at 1.20am, 1 
managed to lie down. 

1.45am: Telephone rang Intensive 
care wanted to discuss condition of 
foe baby. Tried to get back to 
sleep3A5am: The ITU telephoned 
again to inform me of foe child’s 
condition. Although I had been 
dozing for two hours, 1 was not fast 
asleep. 

630am: The ITU telephoned because 
they were worried about the baby’s 
breathing. 

7am: The baby was stable so I went on 
up to the ward to check there were no 
problems. 

7-3ftam: Toast and coffee -for 
breakfast. 

Sam: Called in a second opinion on 
the baby. 

Siam: I start ward work. 2pm: Re¬ 
turned to ward after lunch and 
bicycled home. Got back ai 4pm and 
collapsed. 
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Action iirged to make dark areas safer 

Better street lighting would 
‘aid crackdown on attacks’ 


An all-party House of Com¬ 
mons groups pressing the 
Government for a multi-mil¬ 
lion pound investment in 
street lighting in Britain to 
help to tackle crime. 

The British lighting par¬ 
liamentary group has been 
holding'talks with Mr John 
Patten, Minister of State at the 
Home Office, to press the case 
for more resources to be made 
available specifically for street 
lightiqg as part of the urban 
renewal programme. 

Dr Ian Twinn, Conser¬ 
vative MP for Edmonton, 
north London, and joint chair¬ 
man of the committee, said 
figures of £50 million had 
been mentioned, but be was 
reluctant to commit himself to 
specific amounts. 

He said: “It is easier to get 
the Government to accept that 
something needs to be done 
and let them decide how much 
should be earmarked.” 

News of the moves comes as 


ByMarkSonster 

police step up the hunt for the 
Kingston rapist who has 
struck six times since October 
in south-west London, and is 
being linked by detectives to 
the murder of Miss Lorraine 
Benson, a photographer aged 
22, who was killed near 
Raynes Park railway station 
while walking to a friend's 
house. 


All the attacks were carried 
out on women walking alone, 
in or near dark unlit alley- 
ways. Police have advised 
women in the area to walk in 
pairs and avoid darkened 
streets. 

The call for more money 
has been prompted by the 
success of a project conducted 
in Dr Twiim's constituency in 
Edmonton, over a three 
month period. 

Results from the survey 
conducted by the Middlesex 
Centre for Criminology, part 
of Middlesex Polytechnic, 


demonstrated that improved 
lighting in a notorious crime 
bteckspot, significantly re¬ 
duced levels of crime and fear 
of crime. The survey was set 
up after an exhibition at the 
House of Commons last year 
which showed the benefits of 
improved fighting. It was at¬ 
tended by Mr David Trippier, 
the then minister responsible 
for the inner cities, who 
requested evidence to support 
the committee's claims 

Dr Twinn said: “We believe 
that our studies have shown 
this would be a very good use 
of government money. Mr 
Patten has shown a great d«»i 
of interest and has accepted 
the validity of the Edmonton 
experiment. I think he wants 
more experiments.” 

He said if this were the case, 
studies should be funded by 
Government and not the pri¬ 
vate sector as had been the 
case in Edmonton where 


Thorn, fi ghting had financed 
the academic work. 

However he feels that more 
studies, which could take two 
years to conduct and evaluate, 
would only reinforce the les¬ 
sons that have already been 
learnt. “It would be a shame if 
we have to wait another two 
yeans for results before any 
work is done. I am convinced 
that the results we have justify 
spending government cash. 

”1116 Edmonton project 
showed not only a dramatic 
reduction in crime figures, but 
also, a decrease in the levels of 
fear among residents, particu¬ 
larly women which is equally 
important Improved street 
lighting in btackspots will 
have a significant impact in 
reducing crime.” - 

The London borough of 
Merton, where the Kingston 
rapist has struck in recent 
mouths, is proposing a cut in 
maintenance checks on road 
lights to save £15,000 a year. 


Spotlight on reducing crime and fear 


Mrs Maggie Brown carried a knife when 
walking along the dimly lit street known 
as Meggers' Alley in Edmonto n, north 
London. 

Poor lighting and deep pools of shadow 
spelled danger. She bad every reason to 
be afraid. 

Mrs Brown (that is not her real name) 
had been attacked under a bridge linking 
the Burbot housing estate with the main 
shopping area of Edmonton seven times 
in a year. 

Another woman who was attacked and 
punched in the face is terrified of another 
assault She will not go out without her 
husband and is too scared to carry a 
weapon in case it is used against her. 

These are two victims of crane in the 
area for whom the unproved street 
lighting has come too late. But reaction 
elsewhere has been positive. 

Mr John Beggs, chairman of the 
Tintagel House Tenants' Association, 


use of four 22-storey tower blocks, which 
make op the Bkrbot estate, said: “Most 
of the tenants feel much more confident 
with the new lighting, in p»rtimk>r the 
elderly and single mothers 

“It has reduced the number of shadowy 
and dark places, which has helped reduce 
the fear of crime, although I am not sure 
bow modi it actually eradicates crime.” 

Salisbury Road runs for a third of a 
mile from the tower blocks to the main 
shopping area of Edmonton, Fore Street. 
Access is throngh a railway underpass, 
previously a no-go area to many people 
because of the inadequate and ineffective 
street lighting. 

Dr Ian Twinn, Conservative MP for 
Edmonton, said: “For people from the 
estate Salisbury Road is the obvious 
route to get to the centre of Edmonton. 
Bat because of darkness ami fear people 
preferred not to use it. Improved lighting 
attracted more people ont and that helped 


to reduce crime”. 

Mrs Kate Painter, of the Middlesex 
Centre for Criminology, organized the 
survey and compiled the report, with co¬ 
operation ami consultation with police, 
Enfield Borough Council and Thorn 
Li ghtin g. She said: “This project in¬ 
dicated that improved li ghting can 
d ramaticall y, immediately and at low 
cost reduce specific crimes and fear of 
crime with in a locality”. 

Four ont of five people interviewed 
were considerably Iks afraid of being 
sexually assaulted or physically attacked 
in the street in the six weeks since the 
lighting had been improved. 

The number of crimes committed in 
tha area also fefl. There was one magging 
attack instead of five in a similar period 
before the improvements, two crimes 
Involving motor vehicles instead of 12, 
and no case of threatening behaviour, 
instead of four. 


Oldest and youngest 
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A giraffe caff born on December 20, making its debnt in the open air at Windsor Safari Park 
yesterday. The female calf was the sixth bora to die mother, Megs—at 23 the oldest giraffe 
in tiie United Kingdom — since 1980. It has not yet been named. 


Family put 
to shotgun 
ordeal in 
kitchen 

By Ian Smith 

Three masked gunmen who 
pistol-whipped a businessman 
white holding his family hos¬ 
tage in their borne were being 
hunted by police last night. 

The ordeal began when the 
wife, in her fifties, heard a 
noise in the back garden while 
she was in the kitchen of her 
home in the cul-de-sac off 
Durton Lane, Broughton, near 
Preston, on Thursday. 

• When she opened the back 
door to investigate three men, 
with pistols and a shotgun, 
forced their way in and 
ordered her to lie on the floor. 
When her husband, aged 53, 
unsuspectingly walked into 
the kitchen he too was seized. 

• Lashed in the face fey die 
intruders, wearing gloves, 
dark clothing and Mack ski 
masks, the husband finally 
admitted where household 
cash was kept 

At that point the couple's 
son stepped into the bouse, 
saw the raiders and fled. He 
was pursued down the drive¬ 
way, captured and ordered 
back into the boose at 
gunpoint 

The incident was secs by a 
neighbour from an upstairs 
room. She telephoned the 
police. 

Before they arrived the gang 
made its escape across fields 
near by with £7,500 it had 
seized from an upstairs 
drawer. The family, which has 
not been named, was too 
distressed to talk about the 
incident. 

“It was a violent attack by 
three men obviously intent on 
ransacking the property. 
Thanks to the quick reaction 
of the neighbour we arrived 
quickly a«S prevented what 
cookl have been an ongoing 
nightmare for the family”, 
Lancashire police said. 


Classroom violence 


Risk in ‘free market 9 policy 


By Douglas Broom 
Education Reporter 

Increasing competition be¬ 
tween schools fora dwindling 
number of pupils will lead to 
the problem of violence in the 
classroom being brushed 
under the carpet, a teachers’ 
union leader said yesterday. 

Mrs Chris Keates, an exec¬ 
utive member of the National 
Association of 

Schoolmasters/Union of 
Women Teachers, said fear of 
bad publicity would dis¬ 
courage school governors and 
heads from tackling bullies 
and louts. 

She said government edu¬ 
cation reforms, giving state 
schools greater autonomy and 
creating competition between 
schools, would hamper efforts 
to tackle the problem. Many 
head teachers failed to support 
their staff who had been 
attacked, preferring to blame 
teachers for lack of control 
rather than risk confronting 
pupils and parents in the 
courts. 

“The situation will only get 
worse as schools have to 
compete with each other in the 
new free market that the 
Government is introducing in 
education”, she said. “We 
have argued for a long lime 


Parents at a girls’ comprehen¬ 
sive school in Bromley, last 
night became the first in 
Britain to vote against opting 
ont of local authority control. 
By 432 votes to 158 they voted 
to keep Ravens bonrne Girls’ 
School under the control of the 
Conservative-run London bor¬ 
ough of Bromley, which wants 
to amalgamate it with a boys* 
school. Mr John Greener, 
chairman of the Ravensbonrne 
governors, said pupil numbers 
were likely to drop to 450 
within two years and a grant- 
maintained school would not 
be viable. 

that a school which is seen to 
take firm and sharp action 
against violent pupils is much 
more likely to gain a better 
reputation among parents 
than one that does nothing.” 

Mrs Keates, secretary of the 
union's Birmingham branch, 
said the public often seemed 
less concerned about assaults 
on teachers than on policemen 
or nurses 

“People remember their 
own childhood and think of 
the times when they felt as 
though they wanted to thump 
their teacher. 

“We are battling against a 
tide of prejudice on this 


issue”, she said. In fact, teach¬ 
ers had to control pupils the 
police could not handle. '' 

“The same teenagers who 
fight on the football terraces 
on Saturday are in class again 
on Monday. 

“When you consider the 
problems the police have on 
Saturday afternoons, the way 
that teachers handle violence 
is clearly more successful.” 

Mrs Keates said the banning 
of corporal punishement in 
state schools last year had 
removed an important 
weapon in the fight ag a in st 
classroom thugs. “It was 
never the most effective sanc¬ 
tion but for many pupils it was 
a deterrent,” she said. 

Her union was keen to see 
the police brought into schools 
to help to tackle violence and 
she called on schools to take 
pupils and parents who as¬ 
saulted staff to court. 

A committee of inquiry into 
discipline in schools, headed 
by Lord Elton, a former 
comprehensive school 
teacher, is due to report to the 
Government next month. 

It is expected to recommend 
giving head teachers greater 
powers to expel violent pupils 
and to require them to support 
teachers who have been 
attacked. 


Vicious attacker is hunted 


The husband of a woman who 
was strangled, slabbed and left 
for dead, yesterday appealed 
for information which could 
lead to her attacker. 

Mrs Beverley Godfrey, aged 
27, was seized outside her 
borne in Swanscombe, Kent, 
and taken at knife and gun 
point to a wood near by. 

She was repeatedly slabbed 
in the chest, suffering a punc¬ 


tured lung, and then strangled 
until she lost consciousness. 

Later as she sought help she 
tumbled 30 feel down the 
bank of a disused pit where 
she was found by a quarry 
worker. 

Yesterday, as she left hos¬ 
pital, her husband, Dennis, a 
school caretaker, said it was a 
miracle that she had survived 
the attack on December 21. 


Mr Godfrey, aged 54, who was 
interviewed for eight hours by 
detectives before his wife re¬ 
gained consciousness, descri¬ 
bed the attacker as a sadistic 
anima l and a menace to 
society. 

He appealed for anyone 
shielding him to come forward 
and to realize that next time 
the victim might not be so 
lucky. 


.. .to Dick Turpin, 
hanged in 1739; to the 
Mutiny on the Bounty 
and the French 
Revolution, both 200 
years old next year; not 
to mention Sir Adrian 
Boult, Paul Cezanne, 
Paul Nash and the Eiffel 
Tower, all bom 100 
years ago •.. 

• On the first Monday 
of the new year The 
Times will be 
celebrating the 
anniversaries of 1969. 

Plus... 

• Bernard Levin on 
prisoners of conscience 
and the caseofTeoSoh 
Lung, a Singaporean 
lawyer. 

• On the sports pages, 
a full holiday racecard 
and previews of all 
Monday's main 
matches. 


WIN £84,000 


—-PLUS- 

tMccumulafel 

Mrs Janelle Lanyi, aged 
44, of Wood Lane, 

Iver Heath, 

Buckinghamshire, a diet 
consultant, shared 
yesterday's £4,000 
Portfolio prize with Mr 
John Smith, aged 61, a 
used car dealer, of 
Sharpenhoe Road, 
Streatley, Luton. 

• There is £84,000 to 
be won in Portfolio 
Accumulator today—or 
the weekly £8,000 prize. 
Prices: page 21 


Ports alert in hunt 
for runaway girl 


Ports and airports have been 
alerted in the search for a 
runaway girl aged 12 who it is 
feared, may be in hiding in 
London's red light district. 

A High Court Family Di¬ 
vision judge yesterday lifted 
reporting restrictions on Kelly 
Currie who, he said, when last 
seen was dressed to look as if 
she was 18. 

Judge Call man also jailed a 
London minicab driver, 
David Evans, for 28 days for 
■concealing information about 
the giiTs whereabouts. The 
judge said he considered she 
was in “grave moral danger". 

She has been missing since 
October when she walked out 
of a home where she had been 


in the care of the London 
borough of Tower Hamlets. 
Her mother, Janice Currie, 
sometimes known as Parkin, 
denied knowing where she was 
but was seen with her at 
Christmas and both have 
since vanished. 

Yesterday Evans, aged 46, 
who had lived with the mother 
and who is known to have 
taken the two in his taxi at 
Christmas, was jailed for con¬ 
tempt of a court order to 
reveal any information about 
Kelly’s whereabouts. The 
judge said Evans knew police 
were looking for the two. 

Police are also looking for a 
red Cortina estate car, number 
SEW 492 S. 


Drivers warned of risk from low alcohol drinks 


By Rodney Cowton, Transport 
Correspondent 
Consumer protection officers wanted 
drivers yesterday that drinking low 
alcohol beers and wines would not 
necessarily keep them below the legal 
alcohol level for driving. 

Mr Mike Drewery, consumer 
protection officer for Durham Comity 
Council, said people who drank low 
alcohol drinks could still risk a driving 
ban if they were Meath tested. 

He said that drinks with an alcohol 
strength of up to 1.2 per cent could be 
described as low ateohoL compared 
with the normal beer of 3.5 percent. 


“That means that even drinking a 
low alcohol beer or lager, a person 
could be over the legal limits. Drivers 
who torn to low alcohol drinks as a 
safety net after drinking normal beer 
or lager will have an even lowo* safety 
leveL” 

A colleague, Mr John Richardson, 
principal trading standards officer for 
Durham Comity Council, said that 
when people asked Tor alcohol-free 
beer or lager they were sometimes 
served low alcohol drinks. In 10 public 
houses in Denham five had served low 
alcohol drinks when asked for al¬ 
cohol-free drinks. 


Another trading standards officer, 
Mr Terry Price, erf Rochdale, Lan¬ 
cashire, said that excessive con¬ 
sumption of low alcohol wines coold 
land people in trouble. 

Safeway, the supermarket chain, 
said it sold two German wine drinks. 
One, Safeway light German Wine, 
had an alcoholic content of 0.5 per 
cent, well below die limit which 
allowed than to describe it as “low 
alcohol”. A second, with4£ per cent 
alcohol, was described as Safeway 
Reduced Alcohol Drink, and not as 
“low alcohol”. 

In common with other retailers, all 


their wine labels had to be approved 
by the Wine Standards Board, and 
conform with EEC regulations. 

• Sir Russell Johnston, Democrat 
MP for Inverness, Nairn and 
Lochaber, said low alcohol drinks 
were commonly sold at higher prices 
than fell strength beers. He had 
written to the secretary of the Scottish 
Licensed Trade Association asking for 
information. 

• Staffordshire police said yesterday 
that ont of 715 people breath tested 
over the holiday period, 104 had 
failed, the comity's worst seasonal 
figure. 
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Mortgage rate increases 


Big job losses feared at estate agents 


By Andrew Pierce 

Job losses have been forecast at estate 
agents all over the country in the wake of 
the latest mortgage interest rate 
increases. 

Mr Trevor Kent, president-dect of the 
National Association of Estate Agents, 
said yesterday: “Some companies will 
not be able to slim down their operations 
and they will be forced to close, 
particularly those that opened in re¬ 
sponse to the boom. 

“Many companies have been absorbed 
by larger ones, which has meant that 
some staff and offices are surplus to 
requirements. A lot of firms will take this 
opportunity to shed surplus staff” 

However, his association has taken a 
more bullish line on house prices than 
the Halifax Building Society, which has 
predicted a 5 per cent increase next year. 

“I think that is unrealistic. I expect 
rises across the country of 10 to 12 per 
cent” he said. “Despite the latest e 


More than 50,000 people could be made 
homeless next year by the latest rise hi 
mortgage interest rates, Shelter, the 
bousing charity, has said. Bat the chum 
has been dented by the Building Soci¬ 
eties’ Association which sail re¬ 
possession was only a last resort. Miss 
Sheila McKechnie, director of Shelter, 
also predicted a new dass of homeless - 
Dink ys - deal-mcome-no-kids-yet 

increase, 1 expect home owners to cut 
their cloth accordingly. 

“It is not an doom and gloom. Houses 
are still a good investment and I expect 
the market to weather the storm.” 

The Halifax, Britain’s biggest building 
society, expects to relocate staff from its 
depressed mortgage sector to other 
Spheres of business. 

A spokesman said: “Demand for 
mortgages is down by about a third on 
last year, but that figure must be 
considered a g a i wfi * the background of the 


record demand earlier in the year. I do 
not expect the latest rise to worsen the 
situation.” 

The Halifax's mortgage rates have not 
gone up but the spokesman admitted an 
increase was inevitable. “House prices 
are now depressed because there are 
more houses on the market and people 
cannot selL It is a buyer's market hut 
people will not lose money on their 
homes. 

“We expect house price increases next 
year of about S per cent below the rate of 
inflation.” London’s boom was over and 
the ripple effect which had seen prices in 
the North shoot up was also coming to 
an end, he said. 

Mr John Baytiss, managing director of 
the Abbey National Building Society, 
said house prices would rise in line with 
inflation in 2989. 

• Rising mortgage rates have tailed to 
Hgmp the enthusiasm of bargain burners 
in the January sales, the Retail Con¬ 
sortium said yesterday. 


THERE IS 


ONLY ONE 


LINEN 

SALE. 


Throughout this year's January sale, 
Harrods will be offering their exclusive range 
of Woolrest Orlhorest Under blankets 
at HalfPrice. Manufactured in New Zealand 
from pure Kiwiwool, the thick, luxurious pile 
completely covers your mattress like 
a giant sheepskin, to act as an insulator, 
whilst still retaining air circulation. 

A combination that offers a natural sleeping 
environment and year-round comfort 
and warmth. If, after 90 nights, you arc not 
enjoying a more restful and refreshing sleep. 
Harrods will refund vour monev in full. 


Standard single, 

90 x 187.5cm. 

Large single, 

l \uaH‘ricc 

. Cl23... 

. £133... 

SALE 

PRICE 

..£62.50 

...£67.50 

Standard double. 

... £150... 

.£75 

Large double. 

. £173... 

.. £87.50 

King size. 

. £223... 

.£112.50 

Pillow sleeper. 

. £12.30... 

.... £6.25 


Linens, Second Floor. 

All reductions are from Harrods Usual Prices.. 

Carriage free within our inner van delivery 
area. Carriage extra on all other orders. 
SALE COMMENCES JANUARY 4TH. 
Sale Opening Hours: 

Monday to Saturday 9am to 6pm. 
Wednesdays 9am to 7pm. 

Harrods, Knightshridgt'. SIVL Tel: 01-7301234. 
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Awards for Paddy Ashdown, Leon Bnttan, 


CBEffor producer 

who turned his 
back on the BBG 


There is another cluster of 


awards ror me arcs auu iucum 
in the new year’s honours list, 
led by knighthoods for the 
chairman of Anglia Tele¬ 
vision, Mr Peter Gibbings, 
who took over last March after 

IS years as chairman of The 
Guardian; and for Mr Geof¬ 
frey Owen, editor of the 
financial Times. 

A knighthood also goes to 
the sculptor, painter and 
ceiamkist Eduardo Paolozzi, 
who only joined the pantheon 
of Royal Academicians two 
years ago, and is best known 
for his steaming decorations of 
Totte nham Court Road Un¬ 
derground station. 

One of the most interesting 
awards is the one to the tele¬ 
vision producer John Gau, 
who becomes a CBE. Mr Gau, 
the BBC high-flyer who left in 
a storm in 1981, was recently 
appointed director of pro¬ 
grammes for British Satellite 
Broadcasting. 

BSB has a franchise for 
three channels, films, spent 
and light entertainment, and 


By Simon Tait 
launches its satellite in August 

naik an «n Air in Sffltsn* 


ber. Mr Gau, who is highly 
respected in the television 
industry for his documentary 
work, was considered an im¬ 
portant catch. 

He left the BBC after a 
glittering 20-year career, hav¬ 
ing foiled to become controller 
of BBC1, a post for which be 
was widely tipped.. 

He fax since criticized his 
old masters for their bureau¬ 
cracy frn anrial wasteful¬ 
ness. 

Ed Mirvish. the colourful 

Canadian businessman who 
bought and refurbished the 
Old Vic five years ago, saying 
it from certain oblivion,- 
becomes a CBE. 

Michael Hoboyd, the au¬ 
thor whose first volume of the 
George Bernard Shaw biog¬ 
raphy was published in the 
jui nnwn, also becomes a CBE. 
He received a record advance 
of £625,000 from Chatfo and 
Windus for the three-volume 
series. 

Popular television stars are 


PRIME MINISTER’S LIST 


also honoured. Penelope 
Keith and Richard Briers, who 


starred together in the situa¬ 
tion comedy The Good Life 
and have won acclaim for 
many other roles, both be¬ 
come OBEs. 

Perer Cushing, foe veteran 
horror movie star, and Ian 
Richardson, both of whom 
have played Sherlock Holmes, 
become OBEs. 

In foe world of music 
Thomas Allen, the opera 
singer, and the baroque mu¬ 
sician Christopher Hogwood 
both become CBEs. 

• Mr Angus Ogflvy’s inclu¬ 
sion in foe honours tist comes 
a quarter of a century after he 
allegedly first turned down the 
offer of a title from the Queen. 

At foe time of his marriage 
to Princess Alexandra, in 
1963, it was believed he was 
offered an earldom 

He is reported to have re¬ 
jected foe title, telling friends; 
“I don't see why I should get a 
peerage just because I have 
married a princess". 




ROYAL NAVY 


lira-I 


E5abla«gs» 
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WHfiam WmdnsoD, 
(knight) 56, chairman 
of the Nature Conser¬ 
vancy Council since 
1983. A former mem- 
ber of foe RSPB coun¬ 
cil, he has been a 

director of John Mow- 

lea* since 1977. 




Mr Alfred Shepperd 
(knight), of 

the WeOcome Foun¬ 
dation, the country’s 
second largest phar> 
macentical company 
which has been pio- 



THEARMY 


Mr David Affiance 

(fa>w. ai***? 

executive of Coats Vi-, 
yelbt, the biggest tex¬ 
tile group in Europe, 
started his commer¬ 
cial life as teenage 
trader in foe bazaars 
of Tehran. 


Mr David 
(CBE), 50, chief exec¬ 
utive of foe Bank of 
Scotland, has been 
with the group since 
1961. A deputy gov¬ 
ernor of the bank, be 
bolds various other 
group directorships. 




Mr Joseph Canepa 
(QPM), Commis¬ 
sioner of Police in 
Gibraltar, led the sec¬ 
urity operation 
against the three IRA 
terrorists who were 
shot by foe SAS in 
March. 


William “Dusty” 
Hare (MBEX 36, En¬ 
gland’s most-capped 
raghy foil back and 
bolder of world record 
for points sewed in a 
career with Notting¬ 
ham, Leicester and 
representative teams. 


Air Marsha! Sir Da¬ 
vid Haiconrt-Smifo 
(GBE), 57, was 
knighted hr 1984. He 
is Controller Aircraft 
at foe Ministry of 
Defence. Also com¬ 
mander RAF Brag- 
gen, 1972-1974. 


Frank Dick (OBE), 
47, former interna¬ 
tional athlete, was a 
successful national 
coach in Scotland 
1970-79. Director of 
coaching to foe British 
Amateur Athletic 
Board since 1979. 





BBSSBii 

Coll, London Univ; N G E 
Dunlop, fin dir, BA; G H 
Fainiough, ch exec, GeRtech 

QG for political and public 
service. 

Goodwin. Matthew Dean, GBE, 
for political service. 

HID. <ythur Alfred.. CBE. for 
political and public service. 

HflL Brian John, Chairman and 
Chief Executive, Higgs and 
Hill Group. 

MacLaurin. Ian Charter, Chafe. 

Grp; F Fitzgerald, bd mbr, man 
dir, Technical, BSO, KPFoggo, 
ptnr, Arup Assocs; B L Fuller, 
ch fire offr.WMida Fire Serv;D 
J Fuller, grd 4, Min of Agrie; N 
Gash, histm. Emeritus Ero£ St 
Andrews Univ. 

A J G Gau, ind TV prod; L J 
George, pres, Manchstr Chr of 

Comm and Jnrinst- D Vt tTnr. 


ROYAL AIR 


ROYAL VICTORIAN 
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Angus Ogilvy, Dusty Hare, Richard Dodds _ 

Supermarket chiefs 
lead the business 
world role of honour 

By Colin Narbroagh and Peter MnlK gan 

Two supermarket chiefs cot aceuticals. bankinaand hnilri. _ !*“ JMchardSOn Cashing (OBE), Richard Briers Michael Holrsyd 

lect the City’s top new year S^ehtedSSte^tcMK mS^bltST is a retenn of the (OBE), 54, popular (CBE), 53, spent IS 

honours. Sir John Sainsbury, body for the teJecommuniS 5 SJS? 118 ? 5* the Coflege of Dra- film world. He has tdenswu actor, first years writing the an- 

chairman of the &Sn£ teKSSS hejnego uspohemgof the orfcArt in Gto&m. played Bun. Finn- appeared in London in 

supennartetemap.^S^ S&S,SS ,a X , 5 ?^ ? B . TV »»S M * listen sir tin*, nri G» mnf.OM George ^™rd 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE AND OVERSEAS 


'W9R N 



hfe peerage, recognizing his 
highly profitable pursuit of 
excellence in retailing and his 
determined campaigning for 
more training for the coun¬ 
try's workforce. 

Mr Ian MacLaurin, the 
chairman of Tesco and one of 
Sainsbury’s chief rivals, is 


tioiK indusiry isalso knighted, telephone industry after the 
Mr David Allianc e, chair- privatization of BT- 


knighted, giving double recog- the Weflcome Foundation, 
nition to the important role one of the country’s leading 


3£®»*jtaaas 

sassfe - 

?SMJs»SS5SS £2iM-" 

mission for his father. _ 

The knighthood for Mr' 

Alfred Sheppard, chairman of foeTnasmy, 

*e .ass: sssjoSsR^s? 


His TV parts include 
Anthony Bloat in 


kensteia six tunes and GUt tad Gingerbread George Bernard 
has more than 80 at the Duke of York’s. Shaw, pub lished ear- 


Bl ast and Nehru in films to his credit and He has had several lier this year. He is 
Moustbatten, the Last is patron of the major parts in West married to Margaret 


Viceroy. 


Ve ge tarian Society. Bod productions. 


Drabble. 


that innovative retailing has 
played in the economy. 

Mr MacLaurin is credited 
with reviving the flagging 
fortunes of the Tesco group 
and putting it firmly on the 
path of takeover and 
expansion. 

Other sectors which have 
received honours include the 


pharmaceuticals gronps, 
comes as the company is 
undertaking pioneering work 
in the war against Aids. 

Mr Graham Day, the Ca¬ 
nadian-born chairm an Crf the 
Rover car group, gaina hi; 
knighthood after taking a key 
part in the Government’s 
drive to return state-owned 


car industry, textiles, property industry to the private sector, 
and coiiahuction, pharm- Professor Bryan Chrsberg, 


Gross of the Order of tbe Bath. 

Mr Anthony Bat ti-thin ^fA 
SI, Chairman of the Board of 
the Inland Revenue once 
1986, becomes a KCB. 

Another KCB is Mr Chris¬ 
topher France, the permanent 
secretary at the Department of 
Health who served at the 
Treasury from 1959-1984. Mr 
France, aged 34, was principal 
private secretary to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer for 
three years. 



Mr Faddy Ashdown, 
(privy counsellor), ele¬ 
cted as leader of the 
Social and Liberal 
Democrats last year. 


Ednardo Paolozzi Christopher Hogwood Thomas ABen (CBE), 
(knight), 66, one of our (CBE), 48, founder 44, international ban- 
most distinguished and director of the tone, has played major 
sculptors and cerami- Academy of Ancient idles inclndmg Figaro 
cists. He is at the top Music in 1973, the in Barber of Seville. 


KNIGHTS 

lhafta, Ven Archdeacon Kingi 
Matutaera, for service to the 
Maori people. 

Irvine. Dr Rolan Orlando 
Hamilton, vice-chancellor. 
University of Otago. 

ORDER OF THE BATH 
CB 

R AdmJ D B Domett, RNZ 
Navy, Ch of Naval Staff 

ORDER OF ST MICHAEL 
AND ST GEORGE 
CMG 

B H Picot, for pub! and commty 
serv; T G Shadwell, hly mmmr 
of wks. 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
DBE 

Goodman, Mrs Barbara, for 
services to the community. 
KBE 

McKenzie, Roy Alton, for ser¬ 
vices to education and the 
community. 

CBE 

Prof D W Beaven, serv to med 
and commty; DR K Gascoigne, 
serv to film indust; C N 
Mackenzie, serv u> loc gov, Miss 
J M McStay. serv to mus; Prof A 
F Marie, serv to consent; M F R 
Shadbolt, serv to lit; Miss M M 
Timms, (Sister Margaret 
TimmsX serv to bounce move¬ 
ment; D O Walker, serv to 
busnss mn gmn t and commty; 
Mis R N I B Zister, serv to the 
Maori people. 

(MORwry division) 

Brig R J Andrews, NZ Anny. 
OBE 

w H BonsKvL sera id «ac j a 
B oomer, aerv to trade union nove- 
mmi: L T Braiknaw. serv to athletics: 

C C Burgees, serv to cricket: Mrs L J 
cnryrtalL f or pobUc servr Miee S M 
Craabte. serv to bmadcaBtHw: s M 
Hunt, aerv id agrlc and educis KeUy. 


NEW ZEALAND 


^ to re cto* Dr D A Lender. serv 
J5 d 22“®srj< Mttwwv. I tty 
cn owe. TcUcom Corn of m#w 
Z«tf>nct Dr J C M*m»n.aera tool? 
tojeUecnMm/ hnd^^i 

jss %ss^3n&%"igsai: 




MBE 

p F jBon d. serv to ivcHdk Dr K A 
Bradford, serv to med and coomity. S 
W cure, eerv to »oc gov; i o cm. mv 
to rtnd servuieu: Mrs O Da y. serv to 
praeerv cf locm sawy: Mrs CM Flynn, 
acrv to coramiy; L Fortune, serv to 
bulna rate LA Htee, Itiy aupL 
Auddand mBdmmn seeny gnet, Degc 
at Just; T M inch. aerv to loc guv: Mrs 
D A Irons.serv to mar J j Pianran. 
serv to rortar; Mre H M LKUe. serv to 
loc gov and common P MacaakUL aerv 
to educ end conunty; R p McGtaatun. 
serv to pottery: C F A McLennan, serv 
to wall work: Dr,James Ng. serv to 
commty; Mrs N O. Page, serv to loc 
gov an d comm ty; R B pbw. serv to 
Indian rnm mt y; R c Purdon. serv to 
harness ractng: J C Smith, aerv to 
Construe mouse Rev Dr D G Stewart, 
serv tp.raBg studies: R W ward, aerv 
to outdoor educ and commty: P r 
Wamock. eerv to commty. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE 
MEDALFOR 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 

gSSSStf.'UPSSSSiS&B 

DHuaC H M Lewie Mrs B DUfK 
Mrs v J Minn; P R MmcMn d K 
Mauac Mrs M L Morse: CM ptcfceO: 
M J SPMotefLtelunle kSSm 

THE QUEENS SERVICE 
MEDAL FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE 

HArebwAWBtdc Miss J BeO: A 
e. Bodd: G R B vacan J ctdrnuv n 

(mAimsat..., 


MP for Yeovfl. Chi- of the British art scene foremost exponent of He was the principal 
nese interpreter and a and is ceramics tutor Baroque music, par- baritone with the 
former captain in the at the Royal College of tictdarly on the hup- Royal Opera, Covent 
Royal Marines. 


" "- r: K .. 


skhord. 


Garden from 1972-78. 





wot R X DovlcsT NZ Annv I_ 

Rea WO k c Faulkner, rnzaf: u 
car G o Harvey. RNZ Navy; WO 
Radio Supstvttor p Murray. RNZ 
Navy. 

ROYAL RED CROSS 
Member, First Class 

Lt Cal T M Kennedy, RNZ Nursing 
Corps. ^ 

AIR FORCE MEDAL 

Sia Hen Crew j a Bray, rnzaf. 

THE QUEENS SERVICE 
ORDER FOR 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 

J F Keenan: I H KUgour: Mrs G K 


Kirby: F D Robson; MIS B M 
Sampson. 

THE QUEEN’S SERVICE 
ORDER FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICES 

MBs J N M Adams. Itty sdente. Nat 
Mus: Em Pror J A Ashen Mrs J M 
Clews: d R G Gudex R A Kelly, ttlv 
dir gen and dun. Housg corn of N 
Zartd: R M MfOen A Morris: J 
Stamck my Commr of m Rev. 


Mrs M M Mfln:_ 

g.'SSZJTpSg* 2 

M nobunon: Mrs j C 

SeddotKlTL Shadbolt__ 

S im pson; J W Stewart: Miss M . 
swartridc R O Vafle; D CVaBaiy 


THE QUEEN’S FIRE 
SERVICE MEDAL 

C B Bridges. Ch Fire OUT. Bienhefin 
Vot .BrtB: E J camm. Ch Fire Offr. 
Odbonmn Brig: CJ Garrett. Sen 
sm gm. itevgwb ou r u a vcn arte r 
H H Smith. Fire Fame car. No 3 Hh, 
patmemon N. 


THE QUEENS POLICE 
MEDAL 

Dot Sgt 1 E Robson. NZ MKa 

COOK ISLANDS 
O RDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
OBE 

T N ArUL serv to commty. 

THE QUEEN’S POLICE 
MEDAL 


T Tapanau. Commr or pot. Cook h 
Pol. 






Mr Ian MacLaurin Geoffrey Owen Janet Fookes (DBE), Dr Richanl Dodds 
(knigtX 51, hasbeen (knight), 54, editor of MP for Plymouth, (OBE), 29, captain of 
chairman of the Tesco the Financial Times, Drake since 1974, be- victorious British hoc- 
supermarket group joined the paper 30 fore which she was key team in SeonL 
since 1985. He pro- years ago as a feature MP for Merton and Member of the feanra 
fesses a desire to writer. He left in 1967 Morden. A teacher by ■ which took silver med- 
adtieve the “ classless but returned as deputy profession, she takes ah in the World and 
store” serving all so- editor in 1972, becoro- an active interest in European champion- 
cial strata. mg editor in 1980. animal rights. ships. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

KNIGHTS BACHELOR 
Jacobi, Dr James Edward, OBE, 
for services to medicine and 
the community. 

Notnbri, Joseph Kart. ISO, 
BEM, for public service. 

ORDER OF ST MICHAEL 
AND ST GEORGE 
CMG 

A Deri, MP, poht and commty 
serv; K Stack, MP, pobl serv. 


GRENADA 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

OBE 

8 G A Alexander, pau aerv. 

MBE 

Mrs a G_ I Archer, isv to Gbt 
Guides: H B Peters, serv to dUbM; E 
M A Welsh, pubi serv. 

BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 

B Campion, serv to boat bldg: R 
Hinds, putt aerv; A James, aerv to 
tuning. 


ANTIGUA AND BARBUD A 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE . 
OBE 

H A Barnes, puu serv. 

THE QUEEN’S POLICE 
MEDAL 

SmtCMdVDannih. R Ant and Bath 
Pol: Sis* RVM Charles. R Ant and 
Ba re Pot. 

THE QUEEN’S FIRE 
SERVICE MEDAL 

Aat Conunr M A Nicholas. R Ant and 
Barb Pol; S G B Thomas, R Ant and 
Bath PoL 


ORDER OF ST MICHAEL 
AND ST GEORGE 

GCMG 

Ticketl. Sir Crispin. KCVO. 
United Kingdom Permanent 
representative to the United 
Nations. New York. 

KCMG 

Coles, Arthur John. CMG. Brit- 

isb High Commissioner, 
Canberra. 

Fntn. Nicholas Masted. CMG, 
HM Ambassador. Dublin. 
Remrick. Robin William. CMG, 
HM Ambassador. Pretoria. 
Warts, Arthur Desmond. CMG. 

QC. Legal Adviser. Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office. 
Woods, The Rt Rev Robert 
Wtimer. KCVO, Prelate of 
the Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George. 

CMG 

JN Allan. HM Amb. Maputo; D 
Beattie. UK dep perm rep. Nato. 
Brussels; J Brown, dep consul 
gen and dir of trade dev. New 
York: M F Daly. HM Amb. San 
Jose; S P Day. HM Amb, Tunis: 
P J Goulden. FCO. M J 
Llewellyn Smith. Minr. HM 
Embassy. Paris: 1 W Mackley, 
Charge d*Aff. HM Embassy, 
Kabul: J F Mathews, an gen, 
HK: D J Moss. FCO; M J 
Thompson. FCO: T C Wood. 
Minr. HM Embassy, Rome; 
ORDER OFTHE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
GBE 

Chung, Sir Sze-yucn. for public 
service in Hong Kong. 

DBE 

Donn. Miss Lydia, for public 
service in Hong Kong. 

CBE 

R R Best. Itly dep Bril high 
commr. Kaduna; J J Gaggcru. 
serv to commerce in Gibraltar; J 
A Forrestal Hailwood, serv to 
Brit com ml inlrsts in E Carib¬ 
bean: Dr Ho Kam-Fai. for 
public and commty serv in HK; 
Hu Fa-Kuang. for publ and 
commty serv in HK: A D 
Johnson, Br Cel rep. Malaysia: 
Li Ka-shing. serv to comm and 
commty in HK: B H G Mills, 
Itly dir of UNRWA affaire. 
Gaza: E Mirvish, serv to the 
theatre; I J Sims, serv to Bril 
comm! in tests and to commty in 
S Africa; M D Symington, serv 
to Brit comm! and commty 
intrsis in Portugal. 

OBE 

T C Almond, toy HM Amb. Brazza¬ 
ville: MTS BUCK. Admlnr. Ascension 
lx C D Bradshaw, serv 10 Bril romml 
bursts. Japan: P A Bramble, puw and 
conunty serv in Montserrat. S M j 
BuUrr-Madden. FCO: C R Clarke, serv 
to Bril romml and commty intrsis in 
Nigeria: Prof D M E Evans, serv to 
Faculty or low. unit- of hk: hkm e 
G eorges, dec govr. Brit virgin la; M j 
Hanue. First sec (admin). Brit High 
Conum. Lagos: to D Heweison. serv 
to Bril commi and commty bursts in 
Dubai. 

ST VINCENT AND THE 
GRENADINES 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
CBE 

N E Vernier, publ serv. 

OBE 

R W Joachhn. nubttc serv. 

MBE 

E A Bowman, public serv: Mrs Y C E 
Frands-Gibaon. Pubt aerv. 

ST CHRISTOPHER AND 1 
NEVIS 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
OBE 

A L Lam. serv to commty. 


T Jarkson. wn in Irujl trg in 
1 Konya; R c V M King, wn- la Bnl 
commi bursts in France D P Lines, 
lor publ and c o mmty «sv in Ber¬ 
muda. G C Livesev. First bee iComiii'. 
HM Embassy. H»«v. Pr»l Ma 
Cnuno C Ho-Krt. sen lo med educ in 
HK. J MayaU. Dr Crl rep. Tanzania: » 
M p mu«. sen to rommerro and 
aviation ui HK. to' £ Millar, sen 
Bril commi and commit imrsb in 
Liberia; P J R Mailer, sm to Dm 
romml intrsis in Kent a. Prof D 
Moman. serv lo ntur and comnitv in 
ZamDia; J K Morton, sen lo Bnl 
commi and conuniy intrair. in L'ru- 
giur 

h S Newberry. Br Crl rep. AiKT Dr 
nip Kam Fan. dir at civil enuring 
sens. HK: L L O’Kertr. von in 
cnousti land learning in 2ambia. n j 
Pralc. first sec and uunsui. HM 
Embassy. Brussels.: Mai R J Pi-lu-a. lor 
publ sen- In CibraBar; W E PiHH Mlv a 
ha of dl\. EC Conuatsuon. Brussels P 
Ponn WiniFCtieuna lor puMk swrv in 
HK. J Ran son. sen lo Br lummi 
inlrsts in Canneeitrut. L'S- Col b S 
Read, sen 1 lo Hr romml rinra Inina- 
in LS: F J Ea\ ape, uni sec iConsular'. 
Dr Hinh Conunn Lajm r J 13 
Shepnerd. wn in Br commi inlrslt in 
UM. D J boillnr. first sec <Lib Jbtl 
BookSL Br Cf L India: CThnmiram Dr 
Huh Commr. Tarawa R 1 toliev. 
sen- 10 Br romml and commlv mlrus 
in Penanq: TRHS Tidle. Consul. Uni 
Connilale. MaLwu: □ If walh<s. vr, 
lo Br commi linndv in flarrekuu. 

MBE 

Mrs AH Allan, romml our. Dr 
Consui-Gep. Momrral. Kev <1 V 
Avert, sen lo Br commiv in Nt: 
NMcru: Mrs M Barron, hd of b-kopI 
sect. Br Consul lieu. Dmseidoii. r 
Beniamin, sen In rnafl saieiv u-> in 
Francr: R B Blanche, assi dir m audit. 
HK. Miss E L Brown, lor well sen In 
!hii rommu- in sonnaoo. R k Riowu. 
sen asst commr. RHK HkPni mis D l' 
F Bryan, sen lo AngtoL^i niwal < o> 

OP 

C J K Campbell, well sen tn 
rtuldren in India- A J Came. Illv ihinl 
see. HM EmlUM-v. Havana. A I'-iwll. 
sen- lo raiBlt in Monlsenul. nun 
CheukSano. stall our. AU\ Mcdic.il 
sen-i. HK; Mrs J F cnuno. wen jtv 
in heni’4- Miss M H Clark. wrU mu 
lo < hdrtren in Turkey. H Clissnlil. serv 
lo LiMlidi lano Iiskihi in s V msn J 
B D Cowell, s.f-1 la Bril e\ ven men In 
Hamburn. R W Crownwi. mtv In uni 
rommtV in Cvprib C H De-Kreivr 
serv io Br irarunl .uhI coiumli mil M-. 
in Kaduiu Nwierla 

E E Garlh. PsA rKK. HM lanhav-v. 
Balaam. Mn M Genlle. vtv n< mm 
Ira in Om.ui; Ihe Ri-v J N k GiSsi>n. 
ven lo educ and rommly in nr drum 
is Mias N F cnimluh. tiers asst in 
HM Consul-General. Sydney II n 
Halle, hn nl prumv serl. Hr Heili 
Conunn. NKinla. Dr R J Hart, lor uinl 
vtv to Ciinunlv m UaiHiladisli. I lua 
Chtui seunq. loi i-ocnmiv vetv in HK 
M R Jjrkwn sen In Aiwiln imeuc.in 
refs In Calu. Mrs m n Im ksun. ilrk lo 
rxrc crl. cayman Is. J M James, wa-it' 
sen in CUuopm. A J lenMii. sen lo 
nr romml and lummiv iiursls m 
Tokyo- 

D A Knwuon. sen rnnr. I ire Sens 
Dept. HK Lev Sal I lei, sen siuit. 
L'TOan Sens Dept. HK: Mis P I 
McNeil. Hell mtv III .l.iniJh'd N 
Matlin. serf lid. ops dept, tc AC. IIK: V 
K Minara. sen rdir and l ununik ii> 
Kobe. Japan. MISS M MlUidav pels 
see. HM Lmiunr. Maputo c ni. rii 
iramn olii, nnmia sen HK. ur i: 
Parsons- well sen lo children In Sii 
Lanka: Miss r. Plots, nuis ami well 
sen io lotnmiv in India. Mr.-. \ j 
Polllll. pers jvJ lo Ur linn C-oinini. 
Dar is Salaam 

MJ-.S LAM Ounn.ira. imniiv nrk. 
admin ter. HM I mb. Pails Mrs M 
Reed, sen 1 lo Br commlv m IDir.sHv. 
Mrs F Sail rue. Ili> and nooks our Ur 
Cel, Parts, u j Sowm. mtv lo rks mr 

power desel In Banulartesn. T nlhi-i. 
sen lo educ in Midnd. Kev Dr G i: 
Smith, mtv lo pour and rommlv in 
Brrmuda: O A Smith, emtr ivminii, 
Turks and CdKos is. N R P sims-iI. 
sen lo Dr romml .ml rommly nursis 
tn caiabianr.v Mr. m r d Tavhu 
sen to Br commlv in Pans, k r 
Wallace, assi rep. Br Crl. CjiuuI.i: 
MISS C M Wallond. Iltv pets vtv to \ • 
pres of EC. Brussek; J Warder. -«n hi 
Br cammly in lima. Nigeria'. Mis D K 
Webb, well sen lo rommlv in 
Kamalpka. IndUi: L R Vv'LUiam-« sen 
io Bin ex-sen men in swiu 

(Military Division) 

Mai F R Mullem. R HK Rrni cTtie 
Voiunieersi 

IMPERIAL SERVICE 
ORDER 

D Honan, sec. exams aufli. HK: A I. 
Purves. dir of urban xrrw. HK: m j 
S mith, dep dir at Coil supplies. HK. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
OBE 

T K Chan, aerv to commty. 

MBE 

Mrs G Blum, serv to commty. 

BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 

J Korla. sera to commty: J Kama, sera 
to commty: T Kant, serv to commty; 

M Dm. publ sera. 


BELIZE 

ORDER OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
OBE 

P A Mahung. serv to educ and 
conunty; MBs S A Tlabo. publ serv. 

MBE 

R G LMHey. serv to sport. 


KNIGHTS BACHELOR 
Datois, Adrien Pierre, for 
services lo trade and 
industry. 

Glover, Victor Joseph Patrick, 
Chief Justice ofMuaritius. 
CBE 

J M R Jullieime, serv to trade 
and indust; M B Arouff serv to 
indust. OBE 

iorainS!"*”. "■* to rooft 
MBE 

Mrs M M Lenette. aerv to eommty; A 
L Husoenbocus. publ serv: X 
RamdeehuL aerv to coouruy: Mrs G 




























































































































































































































































































The way National & Provincial 
members are humming along with the 
people in our branches suggests they may 
be more than just business partners. 

They know each other. They joke 
with each other. They understand each 
other. In money matters, guidance can 
only work this way: very, very personally. 

This ad, the last one we’re publishing 
this year, is moreproofof this relationship. 
Instead of selling anything it is putting 
forward some of the more typical (or 
touching) ideas, visions, projects and 
resolutions for the New Year that 
N&P members have mentioned to us. 

There are those projects for which 
N&P cannot offer even anounce of help: 

1 Cut down on tortilla chips. 

2 Wear braces. 

3 Make it to Les Miserables. 

4 Shrug off notoriously depressing 
horoscopes for Virgos in National Press. 

5 Change hairdresser. 

6 Cut down on niblets/onion rings/ 
peanuts/prawn hoops. 

7 Stop shallow breathing. 

8 Remember Mother’s Day. 

9 Try first thing in morning half 
tablespoon of molasses in luke warm 
water as suggested by Linda’s new guru. 

10 Nose job? 

11 Don’t just sit there talking about 

rejoining Esme’s active-conditioning- 
designed- to - shape - form - - recontour- 

classes at the Big Apple Studios 
especially as she’s offering a session 
discount for a block of ten. 

12 Try crab apple jelly. 

13 Refrain from too much Zwartswaldv 
Kit chtart next time round. 

14 Give up dieting as I’ll never make it 
from “before” to “after!’ 

15 Give up Martin. 

Then there are those resolutions 
for which N&P can offer hundreds 
and thousands of pounds of help. 

16 Be constructive. 

17 Renovate kitchen and bedroom in 
mellow shades (bluebell and soft cream?) 

18 Convert loft. 

19 Start an alpine garden 

20 New compost bins. 

21 Do not give up Martin Make the trip 
to Hong Kong. 

22 Renew household insurance. 

23 Futon sofa bed for new loft. 

24 Next year don’t let quinces go to 
waste on front porch. 

25 Don’t give up on the first ever yellow 
sweetpea. Cultivation takes time. 




26 Get quince wine making kit. 

Some of our female mem bers have 
truly admirable plans: 

27 Enrol computer 

course for beginners. __ 

28 Try and memorise punchlines. 

29 Let it out 

30 Stop saying Tm not a feminist but! 

31 Get on to Esther Rantzen about it. 

32 Adopt Moby Dick , for rebinding at 
the British Library, or any other book 
that needs my help. 

33 Read small print. 

34 When he says “trust me” don’t. 

35 Don’t sound like mum on telephone 
answering machine No wonder people 
hangup. 

36 Get used to saying “In my day...” 

37 Make my mark as the secretary of the 
Pembridge conservation committee. 

38 Do my bit to save the sky and 
publicly denounce anyone who doesn’t 
use “ozone safe.” 

39 Waste my time just once by thinking 
of thirty three words to be made from 
SUPERWOMAN, average score twenty 
two, time limit St Paul’s to Queensway, 
longest word: Wo Superman! 

40 Gunther in Bayreuth Write! 

41 Take Roger to tropical isle off coast of 
Madagascar. But not from Gatwick(!) 

42 Silk undies. 

As have our men: 

43 Make a speech 

44 Don’t hold back. 

45 Suggest updating promotional 
literature to include new MP 076L 

46 Dig up old friends. 

47 Go to health farm for week on 
my own. 

48 Put in for Sabbatical. 

49 Stop patronising Pete, Cindy in 
Accounts, Mother, new commissionaire, 
Auntie Bee, tea lady. And the wife, of 
course. 

50 Renew membership of National Art 
Gallery. 

51 Go ex-directory. 

52 Encourage feasibility study re: 
exporting microwaves to Greenland 
at next board meeting. 

53 Give up on the late film. 

54 Brush up Spanish. 

55 Catch up on correspondence with 
chairman of British Telecom. 

56 Parachute over Dartmoor for good 
cause. 

57 Win twenty five pounds with 
Evening Standard commuter club. 

58 Remember our anniversary. 

59 Silk undies. 



We appreciate that with some of 
these resolutions it may be the 
thought that counts, in the end: 

60 Say hello to bank manager (and wish 
him a happy New Year). 

61 Make it up with Mrs S., Alt in 
despatch, and Ron in the car park. 

62 Wear rubber gloves. 

63 Give up the Grecian 2000. 

64 Invite twelve old people to tea. 

65 Get German duvets. 

66 Don’t reach for the moon. 

67 Wear shower cap. 

While some of these resolutions 
could eventually turn out to be 
more than wishful thinking, or so 
we’d hope: 

68 Adjust Pilar’s wages as Juan fright¬ 
fully good about lawn and might wash 
bathroom walls down in no time if 
asked nicely. 

69 Convert to paper napkins. 

70 Stop nagging. 

71 Stop sagging. 

72 Check eyesight, dental check up, 
blood pressure. 

73 Go dutch 

74 Avoid puns. 

75 Relax. 

76 Have fun. 

77 Have the piano tuned. 

78 Join a choir. 

79 Resurrect bra- 

80 Make an end of Beethoven’s Tenths, 
(forever.) 

81 Concrete over front lawn and back 
(That’ll teach them.) 

82 Sponsor something worthwhile. 

83 Remember my dreams. 

84 Start collecting notes on 

The complete holiday handbook for the 
sin g le Samsonite. 

85 Stop squeezing toothpaste from the 
middle. 

86 Work on my signature 

What can we add to this, as 
guidance to our members? 

87 Refrain from too many promises. 

88 Buy a new umbrella. 

89 Remember Father's Day, too. 

May all this come true! 

May all of you have a prosperous 
New Year! 

And may we all live happily ever after! 




National & Provincial 

Building Society 


hiil u-nncn deoils ot all mu products and ncrvum* available on wqujrsf from Natural & Prt«vjnLtti 8uildm|; Society, Provincial Hw«, Bradford BDl 1NL Regi&ttd in dn-cunduCT of irtve&iteftt business by the Securitia and Investraous Board. 
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Encourage staff to 
own firms’ shares 
Lawson is urged 


Helping forest ponies to good health 






PETER TRIcVNQR 
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B v 71m Jones 
Employment Affairs 
Correspondent 

The Industrial Society is to 
urge the Chancellor to encour¬ 
age thousands of workers to 
have a direct stake in their 
companies by making it easier 
for firms to introduce and 
operate employee share own- 
er ship schemes (Esops). 

To date, only a few s maller 
companies in Britain operate 
the schemes, which were 
started in the United States to 
give employees a capital stake 
in the businesses which em¬ 
ployed them. 

The founders said the 
future of capitalism depended 
on wealth being widely shared 
and there are now about 9,000 
schemes in the US involving 
nine million employees. 

Basically, such schemes 
provide a mechanism For both 
foe acquisition of shares on 
behalf of employees and for 
their distribution to individ¬ 
ual employees. 

Once a scheme exists with 
its employee benefit trust, it 
can continue to be an active 
player in the company’s 
affairs. 

Mr Alistair G raham, the 
society's director, said: 
“Something has to be done by 


The Government is p lanning a 

campaign in die new year to 
cat long-term unemployment 
and to overcome labour and 
skill shortages. Mr Norman 
Fowler, Secretary of State for 

Employment, has commis¬ 
sioned a series of reports into 
local labour markets to exanh 


director of die Esop Centre, in 
a letter sent this month to Mr 
Norman Lament, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, has 
said it is essential for pay¬ 
ments from companies to an 
employee benefit trust as part 
of an approved scheme to be 
tax deductible. 

In addition, he says, the 


Ine why there is a mismatdr mist should be free of income 
between labour' deeds and die and capital g»i «5 tax especially 


ability or willingnes s or dnra tax is payable by 
longer-term unemp loyed to employees on shares w hich 
meet those requirements. they receive from the scheme. 

Mr Hurlslon added: “We 
Mr Lawson in Jus next Budget believe that the Esop can 


to make the schemes easy to become a 
operate and tax efficient”. He contribution 


distinctly UK 
to the social 


said because of the backing of dimension of the internal 
Unity Trust, the TUC-backed market of the EC”. 


bank, workers’ resistance to 
such schemes was eroding. 

Mr Graham said the 
schemes were “a very good 


Supporters of the schemes 
have gained a powerful ally in 
Mr Norman Fowler, Secretary 
of State for Employment, who 


way of underpinning em- indicated his support in the 
ployee involvement in a com- recent White Paper, Employ- 


pany but 
combined 


must be 
an open 


merit for the 1990s. 
Although not an 





management style and good scheme, an example of em- 


consniiation. ployee share ownership in 

_ ._ Bri tain is at the National 

°d rrc ^S Freight Consortium, which 

S£ *982, the first large 


I don’t understand, .fisted fost ££ 

companies are uneasy wrth tbe British emdoyee buy-out. 
thought of havmg more than ,J~L an * „ 

10 percent of idr stems in 

the hands nf mnifivm ” NFC employees own shares 


the hands of employees.” 

Mr Malcolm Hurlston, 


Labour scheme to 
replace the Lords 

By Philip Webster, Chief Poetical Correspondent 

Labour leaders are consid- eminent to dismantle the new 
ering a plan to replace tbe regional structure of 
House of Lords with a second government 
parliamentary chamber Details of tbe proposed 
elected from tbe regions. constitutional reorganization 


Mr Roy Hattersley, the are to be considered by Mr 
deputy leader and chairman of Hattersley’s review group on 
Labour’s policy review group democracy and the individual 


considering constitutional is¬ 
sues, has given his support to 
the idea of a Labour govern¬ 
ment establishing elected 


Mr Hattersley said yes¬ 
terday that Labour had clear 
intentions to have a Scottish 
assembly with legislative and 


assemblies, with revemie-rais- tax-raising powers. But if it 
ing powers, for Scotland, were right for Scotland, it 
probably Wales, the north of would be difficult to argue that 
England, the South-west and it would not be right for Wales 
other parts in a shake-up of and other areas, 
the constitution. Giving such assemblies tax- 

He sees as a way of raising powers should not 
entrenching the proposed cause increases in overall tax- 
structure the establishment of a lion; they would be doing 
a second chamber, which things the Westminster Par- 


would be seen as representing 
the people against the 
executive. 

It would replace the House 


liament was not doing. 

Mr Hattersley has made 
clear in tbe past his support 
for a single chamber system. 


of Lords and be elected di- but he is prepared to support a 
rectly from the regions or second chamber if it can be 
indirectly through a new net- seen as having a distinct role. 


work of assemblies. It would 
sit less frequently than the 
Lords but have certain block¬ 
ing powers, most notably over 


That would be possible if it 
were seen as a check on the 
power of central government, 
rather than being seen as part 


any attempt by a future gov- of the government 

Action on frozen 
meat sold as fresh 

ByRathGiedhin 

Trading standards officers are contravenes the Trade 
to take action against butchers Descriptions Act 1968. and 
and market traders who try to the Food Act 1984, and also 
pass off frozen meat as fresh, increases the risk of 
Scientists are developing an salmonella- 
advanced enzyme lest to help Tbe test works by detecting 
officers to catch offenders and an enzyme which is released 
bring them to court. from cells ruptured by freezing 

The test already works for to below about-12G 
poultry. Some traders face But the scientists in die 
prosecution for selling frozen West Midlands, working with 
turkeys as fresh before colleagues in Hereford and 
Christmas. Worcester, have modified the 

Research by scientists in the test to make it more robust 
West Midlands, funded by the and more easily applicawe 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- and hope to extend it to beef, 
eries and Food, has refined a pork and lamb, 
fresh meat test which uses an Mr Eric Herbert assistant 
enzymic technique. country trading standards of- 

Mr Mel Billington, the ficer for Hereford and Worces- 
Birmingham and West Mid- ter, said: “We have only 
lands public analyst said a looked at poultry so far but we 
report has been sent to the shall be considering meat in 
ministry after the first stage of the future.” 
the research. He will soon The practice of passing off 
apply for funding to extend frozen meat as fresh is consid- 
the test to meat ered more of a problem in the 

Analysis in Somerset used provinces than in London, 
the test to examine Christmas where turnover is too fast to 
turkeys bought by their trad- make it worthwhile, 
ing standards officers, and Dr Peter FarneD, public 
discovered that one quarter of analyst in Somerset, said: “It 
those being sold as fresh had can cause a health risk but the 
been previously frozen. Objection is that it is absolute 

To sell frozen meat as fresh fraud, like clocking cars”. 


Rescue operation for 
birds in beach oil slick 


passed throagb tbe Channel, accufem”, a spokesman 
The blackened bodies of 19 yesterday. 




Wildlife experts were trying to biris , wer ® 
save 105 sea birds yesterday, and cleaned. Others too badly 
found covered in off on affected were destroyed, 
beaches. The Department of Mr Syd Bellingham, the 
Transport also began an in- RSPCA superintendent co- 
v estimation into the three-mile ontinating the rescue opera- 
slick washing up on the south turn, said it was the worst 

event of its kind in Britain for 

The RSPCA operation to a year. . 

rescue contaminated grille- “But the cl e a n s in g 
mots, razorbills and grebes rehabilitation treatment has a 
stretched for 35 mites, with good success rate, so we Iw 
inspectors and volunteers eventually to be able to return 
combing tbe shore from Brigh- most of the. birds back to the 
ton. East Sussex, to BexhiU, sea” he said. “It coaid take 

“The riSbwere taken to a « 

cleaning centre near Taunton, was de bberatdy dischm^ed 
Somerset, while a Department waste or washed into tire sea 
of Transport maritime sur- by a ship denning oat her 
veyor analysed samples, trying storage tanks- 

to match the heavy fi*el oil “It 




and the number of sharehold¬ 
ers stands at about 42,000. 



Dr Elaine Gill and 

By John Young ' 
Agriculture Correspondent 
A three-year research project . to 
discover ways of improving the health 
of New Forest ponies is bring carried 
out by Dr Elaine GiU, of Southampton 
University biology department. 

It is being funded by a £50,000 grant 
from tbe RSPCA. which is concaved 


ADDIS 

SMOKEBUSTER 

ALARM 

Detects visible 
and invisible 
smoke. Installs 
in seconds. 


friend at her home in the New Forest, where she is carrying out research into 


about severe malnourishment among 
some ponies, especially in early 
spring. Some are less able to build op 
and maintain fat reserves needed to get 
them through winter. 

Dr GiU believes one important 
factor is tbe animals' choice of habitat; 
those frequenting banks of streams 
and other wetlands, gorse and decidu¬ 


ous woodland appear to thrive more 
than those living mainly on open 
grassland and dry heath. Other 
factors are age, parasitic infestations, 
dental problems and foals' early life. 

Dr GiU will stndy breeding factors 
and will try to determine whether it is 
better for a foal to remain with its 
in the forest daring its first winter or to 


the health of ponies. 

be reared on a bolding. She hopes the 
findings may help ponies on Dartmoor 
and other commons. 

The RSPCA has fitted 20 Dartmoor 
ponies with luminous neckbands, 
making them more visible to drivers. If 
they succeed in reducing the number of 
ponies killed by vehicles at night, 
more neckbands will be fitted. 



9 Volt battery 
included. 
Usually £939 


£4.99 


■ / 



ATLANTIC 

'WATERSPLASH 

TILES 

15cm. Choice Of 
colours. Ham or 
decor. 

Special Buy 
18 per pack. 



HOMECARE 


• T« 


PINE 2 
SUPER 
.SHELF 

'Complete with 
I fixing brackets. 
Super Value. 
Usuafty £2.99 


^SEVERV SINGLE 
KITCHEN UNIT REDUCED 


111 



HI-LINE 
BASE UNIT 


C0L0R0LL 

fclNGLE INK 

WALLCOVERING 

.Pattern Nos. 379393. 
379485.379492. 
379508.379515. 
1379522. 

Special Buy 


Panorama, a kitchen designed around 
dean, uncluttered lines, will create an 
impression of maximum space and minimum 1 
fuss. Just one of 28 beautiful Texas ranges. 


Usually 

£79.99 




A quatty lamp ideal for tne home 
or the office. WW take lOOw bulb. 
Choice of 3 colours. Supeit) value 
Usually £29.99. 


EUROLITE 

DESK _ 

LAMP 3 METRE f 

SKS WORKTOPS 1 

USES., 

choice of sk II 
patterns & odours. R? 
Superb value at “ 

^ this price. 

Usuafly £24.99. 

NOW ONIY 



£19.99 


CAMPING GAZ 
PA1NTSTRIPPER 

Model No. DT750. Cordtess- 
ftezo igrwbn. 750°C. Spec©) Buy 


Gas cartridge 
available extra. 




Comprises- m-fi. speaker, 
TV & video shelving, 
pk is display shelves & 
lecoro storage aieas. 
Usually £159.99 


ABELDRAY 

I 13 WAY 

JiLADDER 

Versairie ana 
sttong aluminium. 
Ml Easy to store. 

Super value. 

Usually £29.99. 


USUALLY PRICES All Texas offers are genuine reductions from the prices previously charged at the majority of our superstores nationwide, including Texas Enfield, Middx. WPS When purchased separately. 


SUPERSTORES OPEN:— 

ENGLAND & WALES 

TODAY 9am-6pm 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 
(JAN 2nd) & DAILY 
9am*8pm 

-SCOTLAND- 

TODAY 9am-5pm 
JAN 1st CLOSED 
JAN 2nd 10am-6pm 
JAN 3rd & DAILY 9am-8pm 


mm 





HOMECARE 


LOWEST PRICES 
GUARANTEED 

If you find anything you've purchased 
from %xas on sale cheaper elsewhere, 
we’ll refund the difference. 


JUST ASK 


FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE PHONE 
THE TEXAS ACTION LINE 01200 0200 



OPEN THROUGHOUT THE NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS! 
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Minibus boom highlights ills and thrills of Kenya 


From Andrew Buckets 
Nairobi 

Ifyou were looking for a symbol of 
Kenya, which this month cele¬ 
brated its 25th anniversary of 
independence, all you would have 
to do is step injudiciously off the 
curb. You are Hkely to be run 

Bfcuts,^GroSd^Mole, Muringari 
Airbus, Pambazuka or Carotiner 
Success. 

These are afl names painted on 
matatus. A matatu is one of the 
100 , 000 -odd privately owned 
minibuses — usually with a 
colourfully striped body - that 
hurtle all over Kenya. 

Overcrowded and almost al¬ 
ways careering along with scant 
regard for the traffic regulations, 
they represent much that is good 
and had about today’s Kenya. 

The good side is obvious. Kenya 


works. The entre preneurial spirit 
encouraged by the Government 
that those who cannot get 
on to, or afford, the by African 
standards excellent air, tafl and 
bus services have an alternative 
way to travel or get to work. 

They also musttate the bad side. 

Regulations are circumvented by 
corruption. If a matatu is stopped 
by a police road block it is normal 
practice for the procee ds of a 
whip-round among the passengers 
to be deftly slipped to a police¬ 
man. Many of the thousa nd s 
killed on Kenya's roads every year 
are passengers crammed into 
poorly maintained matatus. 

The payment of die driver 
according to the number of trips 
he matec provides the incentive 
for speed. A cartoon in a local 
paper showed a matatu. overtaking 
one of the cars in the Safari Rally. 

The name of one matatu —Hint 


Controller—sug^sts the Govern¬ 
ment’s increasing intolerance of 
dissentingviews. Not long ago the 
Government ordered people to 
refrain from political dacusriflns 
cm buses. This is unenforceable on 
matatus and of little significance 
on most of the larger buses, 
whether private or part of the 
National Bus Service network. 

On the Nyayo buses, however, 
discipline is strict. The youth- 
wingers from Kanu, Kenya's sole 
legal political party, who run them 
insist on good beioviour from the 
passengers. 

Nyayo means footsteps, and 
refers to President Moi’s declared 
aim of following the policies 
instituted by Kcnyatta, Kenya’s 
first President, who died in 1978. 

As the 10th anniversary of the 
Nyayo era in October illustrated, 
however. President Moi is firmly 
established in his own right. 


having consolidated unprece¬ 
dented powers in the presidency. 
Criticism from lawyers, the dergy 
and other educated Kenyans is 
refected, while the people express¬ 
ing it are increasingly likely to be 

Nairobi (AFP) - The Israeli flag 
was raised over its emhassy herr 
yesterday for the first time in 15 
years after the resumption of 
diplomatic ties with Kenya. 
Ambassador-designate Arieh 
Irises said President Mo?s de- 
c&on to renew ties was a coura¬ 
geous step mat could assist in 
movrotowudsanegotiatedsettie- 

mest in the Middle East 

arrested. Mr Peter Kareifoi, the 
editor of the Financial Review, 
was briefly de taine d in early 
December. Recent articles in the 
weekly magazine had complained 
of the importation of goods also 


manufactured in Kenya and 
hintM that senior politicians were 

involved in the lucrative business. 

Though Kenya has a largely 
capitalist economy, its incipient 
industry is regulated by price 
controls and allocations of foreign 
for imported input, 
while its competitiveness is usu¬ 
ally eroded by protection of the 
local market. Politicians are 

among the businessmen who take 

advantage of the monopolies en¬ 
joyed by many local companies. 

The result is that industry xs 
growing relatively slowly, while 

agriculture is no fongcr capable of 

absorbing a population growing at 
nearly 4 percent a year. 

Nearly half a million school 

leavers must compete for less than 

100.000 new jobs in the formal 
sector each year. The resulting 
stresses ha ve not yet generated any 
significant opposition, though 


there is a lot of private Stumbling 

among the urban population- _ 
Four shadowy opposition mo- 
ements have appeared 
years, apparently hoping toi « 
Stage of the discomem* 
Nearly 100 people have been 

with the movements — m<>W 
with MwKenya,bui also 

recently-named Kenya Pstnou 

Front, Kenya Reyolutionaff 
Movement ami National Saha- 
tion Front - after confessions that 
followed prolonged detention. 

Though the Government nas 
said it will lower import barriers 
and take other measures to in¬ 
crease the competitiveness and 
employment capacity of industry, 
so that it may compensate for the 
limited further .scope of agri¬ 
culture and tourism, tittle action 
has followed. . 

president Moi is increasingly 


or '*ihc father of 

Son". . 

against h«m and 

Stioos again* 1 *c* 

virtually compulsoty for pc*, 
ticians to attend. 

The 30.000 strong Mma Ye. 
hides Owners Assookmb ** 
Kenva Country Bus Owant 

Association were unoi ffiOAfiy 
bastions ofih; bus mtssnetta pa. 
whom Mr Mo* deponed-far 

5U At°tlIe beginning of the memfo, 
however, the bus owners over¬ 
stepped the mark by annoonam, 
doubling of fares. _ • 

The President promptly taunt 
both organizations, tdiwg 
jo work independently wd <*** 
the old fares. 

The Nyayo buses make a profit 
without resorting to fore inerrese^ 
he said. 


Yugoslavia crisis deepens 


Mikulic resigns after MPs 
reject economic reforms 


From Dessa Trevisan, Belgrade 


Yugoslavia was plunged into 
an unprecedented govern¬ 
ment crisis yesterday when 
Prime Minister Branko Mik¬ 
ulic and his Government re¬ 
signed after Parliament 
blocked his economic policies. 

The Belgrade Government 
had drawn up the 1989 budget 
and a package of laws to usher 
in reforms designed to reshape 
the economy and lower infla¬ 
tion, which is likely to reach 
250 per cent this month. The 
resignations set the country 
the task of finding another 
administration that will com¬ 
mand foe trust of the nation, 
and foe consent of the 
republics. 

Meanwhile foe Govern¬ 
ment will continue in a care¬ 
taker role, because foe app¬ 
ointment of a new admin¬ 
istration may take some time. 
Anyone undertaking the task, 
as one Yugoslav commented, 
may find himself committing 
“political suicide”. 

Bitterly criticized for foiling 
to curt) inflation, Mr Mikulic 
in Ids address to Parliament 
accused the regional lobbies of 
Mocking reforms. He blamed 
foe entire Tito .era for accu¬ 
mulated economic defects 
which he said his Government 
had uncovered, and he said 
foe remedy was radical 
change, which would require 
patience and inflict pain. 

He listed the inefficiency of 
foe Administration and cml 
service that he had inherited, 
and threw the Marne for his 
failure to curb inflation on foe 


powerful rational bureaucrats, 
emphasizing that Yugo¬ 
slavia's six republics and two 
autonomous regions had ex¬ 
erted a derisive influence on 
economic policy for which the 
country was sow paying the 
price. 

He said foe Government 
only had limited authority 
and could not implement the 
changes that were needed. 

When he took office more 
than two years ago Mr Mikulic 
came with foe reputation of a 
tough politician and efficient 
organizer. He committed him¬ 
self to reduce inflation, winch 



Mr Mikulic Aimotncrag his 
derision to resign yesterday. 


foes stood at 80 per cent, by 
half but he is leaving office 
with an inflation rate that has 
trebled and with an admission 
to Parliament that inflation 
cannot be halted, much less 
reduced, in the coming year. 

The Government proposed 
46 draft Bills to aid reform, 
but only six of them were 
passed by Par liam ent. Mr 
Mikuli c had drawn up a 
federal budget which was 
three times greater than 1987*s 
total, but it foiled to win 
approval. 

For foe past six months Mr 
Mikulic has been subjected to 
fierce criticism from foe 
unions, newspapers and even 
high-ranking Yugoslav com¬ 
munist officials, who accused 
the Government of impotence 
and of lacking courage and 
consistency in carrying out the 
task it set itself to achieve. 

He took office in May, 1986, 
and should have served a four- 
year term but, after narrowly 
surviving a no-confidence 
vote last May, has come up 
against almost total par¬ 
liamentary disapproval for his 
economic measures. 

The Government’s eco¬ 
nomic programme for next 
year was criticized as no more 
than a “list of good intentions 
and empty wishes” creating an 
atmosphere in which the fed¬ 
eral Administration in the 
eyes of the population became 
the chief culprit for all the 
present ills. 

These included the contin¬ 
uing price spiral, dwindling 


living standards and a growing 
gap b etween the north and the 
south. At foe same tune ethnic 
rivalries and frustrations have 
provoked a new wave of 
labour unrest. 

This year alone there were 
1,300 strikes registered in the 
country. Some have brought 
down local leaderships as well 
as industrial managers, threat¬ 
ening anarchy and more seri¬ 
ous popular discontent. 

In May Mr Mikulic made 
tiimsftif unpopular by in¬ 
troducing strict pay controls, 
freeing prices and liberalizing 
imports under a deal with the 
International Monetary Fund 
and Western creditors in re¬ 
turn for a rescheduling of foe 
national debt and fresh loans. 

This year Yugoslavs have 
seen millions of Serbs take to 
the streets in protest at ethnic 
Albanian control of the south 
Serbian autonomous province 
of Kosovo. 

The Serbs in foe province 
have repeatedly attacked the 
Government for not cracking 
down on Albanian national¬ 
ists, whom they claim are 
terrorizing Kosovo’s Serbian 
minority. 

Describing foe gloomy at¬ 
mosphere in which his Gov¬ 
ernment h«t to function, Mr 
Mikulic said that “we are 
witnessing an escalation of 
nationalism, revanchism and 
destruction”, where all means 
are being used to discredit 
people who disagree, without 
presenting any arguments in 
that fight 


Greek satire plays to packed house 



An Athens billboard flaunting foe mneh- 
pubtidzed lore affair between _Mr 
Andreas Fapandreou, the Greek^ Prune 
Minister, and Mrs Dimitia Liani, a 
former air hostess. The billboard graces 
foe city’s Vembo Theatre, where a 
satirical review. Little Dimhra’s Sweet¬ 
heart, is playing to packed houses. 

Politics and sex have been favourite 
topics for Greek comedians ever since 


Aristophanes, foe ancient Greek play¬ 
wright, wfde the combination a smash 
hit in foe 5A Century BC This year the 
scriptwri t ers did not need much imagine- 
tien (AP reports). 

While foe Socialist Prime Minister, 
aged 69, carries on a public love affair 
with his girlfriend, aged 34, his ruling 
Pan-Hellenic Movement has bear rocked 
by a string of financial scandals. Despite 


the growing furore, Mr Phpandreou has 
refused to heed calls by foe opposition to 
resign and hold immediate elections. He 
says elections will be heM as 
scheduled in June, 1989. 

Mr Papandreoa’s heart operation in 
London last September inspired foe tide 
of another revues, Pest-Aorta Greece, 
written and directed by Lalds J 
LaeoposJos, Greece’s top satirist 


WORLD ROUNDUP 


Israel acts to halt 
flight of capital 

Jerusalem (Renter) — The Israeli central bank took foe 
unusual step of halting sales of foreign currency yesterday 
after a speculative rush out of foe shekel drained the nation's 
reserves of more than $300 million (£176 mfllion) in a week. 
Banks sold $80 million on Wednesday and about $70 
million on Thursday, a Bank of Israel spokeswoman said. 

The bank said foreign exchange trading would cease until 
next Tuesday at the earliest, while Israeli media predicted 
that the Finance Ministry would devalue foe shekel by up to 
10 per cent tomorrow — the second devaluation in a week. 

The Cabinet is due to discuss an austerity package 
tomorrow. Finance Ministry sources said it would include a* 
$600 million budget cut, an increase in the price of services 
and subsidized goods and a freeze on other prices. 

Call to cut US bases 

Washington—In a plan likely to be approved by Congress, a 
bipartisan federal commission has proposed that 86 of the 
3.800 domestic US military bases be dosed so that the 
Government could save $5.6 billion (£3J» billion) over 20 
years (Mohsin All writes). The 12-member commission’s 
recommendations ore considered to be foe largest single 
rearrangement of military bases in foe United States since 
foe Second World War. 

700 missiles scrapped 

Seven months after foe INF treaty signing, foe US and the 
Soviet Union have scrapped almost 700 of the agreed total 
of 2,692 missiles to be destroyed, according to Major 
General Vladimir Medvedev, head of the Soviet Nuclear 
Risk Reduction Centre (David Rowan writes). He said 520 
Soviet and 172 US missiles had been demolished, and the 
US had carried out some 180 inspections of Soviet missile 
sites, while over 40 Soviet inspections had been conducted. 

Kabul ceasefire plea 

Kabul — In a suprise television address last night President 
N^ibullah called on Mujahidin gueniflas to observe a 
ceasefire which, he said, would begin tomorrow (Edward 
Gorman writes). The Afghan President said he would order 
government forces to cease all offensive military action from 
tomorrow. He appealed to foe guerrillas to follow suit, but 
said they would have until Wednesday to comply. He 
warned that failure to do so would lead to renewed fighting. 

Bishop reinstated 

Rome (Renter) — Moscow has given permission for Bishop 
Julijonas Sieponavtcius, aged 77, the leader of Lithuania’s 
Roman Catholic Church, to resume his official duties after 
almost 28 years of internal exile. The Rome office of the 
Lithuanian Information Centre said a Soviet official had 
told local Chfoolic authorities that Bishop Steponavidus 
would be allowed to return to Vilnius, foe capital of 
Lithuania, and cany out his duties without restrictions. 

Appeal trial in doubt 

Georgetown (AFP) — The death in hospital here of foe 
Grenada High Court President, Justice J.O.F. Haynes, aged 
76. has cast doubt on the continuation of an appeal hgan n g 
for 17 Grenad ians sentenced to death or long jail terms for 
the assassination in 1983 of foe Prime Minister, Maurice' 
Bishop. Justice Haynes, who was called out of retirement for 
foe trial, said last month that foe death of one of the judges 
in foe appeal trial might necessitate restarting the-process. 


The eclipse of an old regime 


Brezhnev son-in-law gets 12 years for corruption 


From Mary Dejevsky 
Moscow 

Yuri Churbanov, the son-in-law of 
foe late Soviet leader, Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev, was jailed for 12 years yes¬ 
terday for accepting bribes worth 
more than £600,000. 

Churbanov, aged 52, who was the 
Soviet Union's second-ranking pol¬ 
ice official Srom 1980 to 1984, 
-swayed in the dock and bowed bis 
bead as Judge Mikhail Marov of the 
Soviet Supreme Court announced 
the sentence. 

Six other defendants in the trial, 
all senior police officials from the 
Central Asian republic of Uzbeki¬ 
stan, were jailed for between eight 
and 10 years. 

The case of a seventh official, 
Uzbekistan’s former Interior Min¬ 
ister, Mr Khaidar Yakbyayev, was 
suspended for further investigation. 
Another police official was 
acquitted. 

Churbanov saw his career pros¬ 
pects improve dramatically after be 


married Brezhnev’s daughter, Gal¬ 
ina, in 1971. He was appointed First 
Deputy Minister of the Interior in 
1980, two years before Brezhnev 
died, and held it until he was 
dismissed in 1984. His responsibil¬ 
ities included supervision of the 
police in Uzbekistan. 

him included 
tal highly-placed 



Churbanov; A meteoric rise after 
he married Brezhnev’s daughter. 


officials in Uzbekistan in return for 
covering up inflated statistics on 
cotton production in the republic, 
and protecting corrupt officials. It is 
now admitted that cotton, the main 
crop in Uzbekistan, foiled to reach 
production targets despite constant 
announcements of record results. 

Churbanov was also accused of 
accepting gifts, inducting gold, pre¬ 
cious stones, fine food and wine, 
and of requisitioning a Defence 
Ministry detachment to build him¬ 
self a country house. 

Churbanov worked under the 
Interior Minister, Nikolai 
Shcholokov, who reportedly 
committed suicide in 1984. 
SbchoJokov was dismissed by Yuri 
Andropov, one month after Brezh¬ 
nev’s death, and was later accused of 
taking more than £1 million in 
bribes. 

Uzbekistan has seen several 
changes in leadership since foe 
death of Brezhnev, and successive 
high officials have been accused of 
corruption. In the city of Bukhara 


alone, hundreds of officials have 
been dismissed for alleged bribe¬ 
taking. 

During the trial, Churbanov 
admitted the'lesser offence of abus¬ 
ing his authority, but denied bribe¬ 
taking. Seven of his eight co- 
defendants admitted to taking 
bribes, but not to the extent cited in 
the indictment 

The prosecutor had requested a 
sentence of five years’ imprison¬ 
ment and 10 years in a labour camp 
for Churbanov. The criminal code 
of the Russian federation permits 
the death penalty fin* economic 
crime of this magnitude, but the 
draft g u idelines for the new criminal 
code removes foe death penalty for 
economic crime, replacing it with a 
maximum penalty of 15 years’jaiL 

The case has bean widely seen as a 
final indictment of the Brezhnev 
era. The foct that it was possible to 
bring Churbanov to trial at all, let 
alone convict him, illustrates how 
for the influence of foe Brezhnev 
clan has waned. 


Nevertheless, the four-year delay in 
bringing Churbanov to justice (he 
was arrested only in 1987), and 
periodic adjournments, suggested 
high-level opposition. 

• Brezhnev humiliation: The mem¬ 
ory of Brezhnev was subjected to a 
final indignity yesterday when the 
commemorative plaque was re¬ 
moved from his former home to the 
encouragement and muted cheers of 
Russian bystanders. 

The plaque, on a large block of 
flats on Kutuzovsky Prospekt. one 
of Moscow’s main thoroughfares, 
was winched off the wall by a team 
of workmen in blue overalls who 
clearly relished their task. 

They grinned in response to calls 
of “Well done, lads. Excellent 
world” from the crowd of about 30 
people, while murmurs about foe 
Brezhnev “Mafia” could also be 
heard. The plaque was dropped 
without ceremony into a small tony, 
and the workmen ran into the 
waiting bus shouting cheerfully, 
“We’re off to get Chernenko now.” 


rench press toms the foci 
on Libya in hostage case 

From Susan MacDonald, Paris 


As two little girls, wide-eyed 
with surprise and joy, spent 
their first day home in France 
after 13 mouths in the hands 
of Palestinian terrorists, 
speculation grew that they bad 
been held hostage not in 
Lebanon but in Libya for at 
least part, if not all, of their 
captivity. 

Marie-Law* BetiSe, aged 
seven, and her sister, Vugoie, 
aged six, are with the father 
they had not sear since 1985, 
but left behind their mother, 
Mme Jacqueline Valente, still 
held with five Belgians, ia ooe 
of foe strangest stories of 

hostage-taking in recent years. 

Yesterday their home vil¬ 
lage of ODioules, near Touloa, 
pulled out all foe stops to 
welcome M Pascal BetiDe and 
hfc daughters home. Without 
the resources or standing of 
previous French hostage fam¬ 
ilies, M BetiDe and Mme 
Valente’s families had 
mounted a pathetic campaign 
to get the French Government 
to take an interest in foe plight 
of these “foagattea 1 * hostages. 

Marie-Lame and Vfrgkie 
looked bewildered, perhaps 
not fuDy comprehending what 


From Susan MacDonald, Paris 

was happening or what was 
said. Doctors at foe hospital 
where they had been kept 
under observation ov e r nigh t 
said that they spoke a mature 
of Arabic and French. 

Officially the children had 
been released by the Abu 
Nidal group at the request of 
the Libyan leader, Colonel 
Gadaffi, and had arrived by 
boat from Lebanon to be 
handed over in Tripoli to 
French government officials. 

However, the drawn-out 
drama of their release, an¬ 
nounced on Christinas Day in 
Beirut by an Aha Nidal 
spokesman, was played oat 
entirely in Libya and he 
Afomfe yesterday was only one 
of the French newspapers to 
denounce the “tyuiosBi and 
hypocrisy” of foe Libyan lead¬ 
er’s “hmnamtarian” gesture. 

Mm Vakate, aged 31, her 
two children, her Belgian 
lover, his brother, wife and two 
children were captured on 
board aa old fishing boat in 
foe Mediterranean in Novem¬ 
ber, 1987. The Aha Nidal 
group announced it had picked 
them up off the Lebanese coast 
and was holding them because 


they were “Israeli spies”—an 
accusation strongly denied by 
Israel 

According to press reports, 
the group was probably orig¬ 
inally captured by Libyans 
rather than Palestinians. This 
assumption would involve 
Colonel Gadaffi directly in foe 
business of hostage taking and 
confirm his strong links with 
Abu Nidal. 

The French Government 
stated yesterday that it had, in 
fact, been negotiating with 
Colonel Gadaffi for the past 
six months to secure four 
release. 

Earlier, M Charles Pasqua, 
foe forma Co n s er vative In¬ 
terior Minister, had appar¬ 
ently tried to upstage the 
Socialists by sending his Mid¬ 
dle-East negotiator, M Jean- 
Gbaries Marduani, to Tripoli 
withM BetiDe on Tuesday. 

M Roland Dumas, foe 
present Interior Minister, said 
to beware of basybodies and 
hinted that this private oppo¬ 
sition biitiaiive had held up 
foe children’s release. Belgian 
authorities have bees keeping 
a low profile on their negotia¬ 
tions for the Belgians’ release. 


Moscow take steps to curb 

activities of co-operatives 


Frim Oar Own Correspondent, Moscow 


The co-operative enterprises 
which have begun to enliven 
the Soviet Union's lamentable 
services sector will have then- 
activities curtailed by a Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers’ decree pub¬ 
lished yesterday. 

The new regulations were 
introduced without foe now 
common public discussion 

and without warning. 

Co-operatives in future will 
not be allowed to make orseQ 
firearms, explosives, alcohol 
and most jewellery. Nor will 
they be able to produce films 
or videos, and will be able to 
sell them only under contract 
with a state enterprise. The 
same will apply to book and 
magazine pu blishing . 

The activities of medical co¬ 
operatives are also circum¬ 
scribed. They are banned from 
all diagnostic work and ob¬ 
stetrics and from treating can¬ 
cer and venereal diseases. 

Cooperative schools, too, 
arc forbidden. Restaurants — 
one of foe largest co-operative 
groups—win have to abide by 
existing roles on hygiene and 
food additives. . 

Some of the restrictions. 


concerned with foe treatment 
of disease, hygiene in res¬ 
taurants and the production of 
firearms and explosives, are 
understandable. 

Others, including those 
dealing with foe manufacture 
and sale of jewellery, will curb 
some of foe most lucrative co¬ 
operative businesses. Jewel¬ 
lery and alcohol ate two areas 
where the state would lose 
most tax revenue if the co¬ 
operatives were to become too 

successful 

The restrictions on medical 
co-operatives have been the 
subject of public controversy 
with the Doctors’ Council and 
foe Minister of Health, among 
others, opposing the provision 
of diagnostic services by co¬ 
operatives, despite the long 
queues at state clinics. 

The restrictions on sales of 
sound and video recordings 
and publications will dis¬ 
appoint those who had hoped 
that foe spread of co-operative 
ventures would gradually 
make censorship redundant 
Tire regulations come after a 

spate of press criticism of the 
standards and prices of co¬ 


operative goods: 
Tradition and cm 
bined to make tfa 
afford to use c 
extremely unpc 
those who cannoi 

The have-nots, 
the majority, cc 
co-operative ent 
simply a legale 

Whimi. - . . 


enough suppop 
to make foe 
convincing. 

Co-operatives 

by many officii 
ideological reas 
because they a 
already compfc 
of rules for runn 
services. 

Would-be “( 
«they are caifet! 
foe bureaucratic 
““r way. Desp 
10.000 coh 
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Takeshita 
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Mr Nobora Takeshita, Ja¬ 
pan's Prune Minister, yes¬ 
terday went outside the world 
of politics to find his second 
Justice Minister in a week, 
after the man he chose in 
Tuesday’s Cabinet reshuffle 
was found to be tarred by the 
country’s Recruit financial 
scandal. 

He has pot his faith in Mr 
Masami Takatsuji, a former 
Supreme Court judge. Since 
Mr Takatsuji is not a poli¬ 
tician, he cannot have re¬ 
ceived any controversial 
political donations. 

The Recruit scandal has 
forced Mr Takeshita to sac¬ 
rifice two senior ministers in 
three weeks. The loss of the 
first was unfortunate: the sec¬ 
ond seems careless. 

The fiasco has bamsbed any 
doubts that the six-month 
Recruit affair is about to go 
away. More beads are ex¬ 
pected to roIL It has also 
drowned Japan's new Cabinet 
in suspicion and mistrust. 

Mr Takashi Hasegawa 
barely had been sworn in as 
Justice Minis ter, with a brief 
to clean up Japanese politics 
and rebuild fraying confidence 
in MrTakeshita’s Administra¬ 
tion. before he was cleaning 
out bis own desk instead. 

His 60-hour stay, the 
shortest in japan’s postwar 
history, ended when it was 
revealed he had been finan¬ 
cially supported since 1976 by 
Recruit, a then small but 
pushy information and prop¬ 
erty group -which appears to 
have helped almost anyone it 
thought might one day be in a 
position to return the favour. 

Recruit sold its shares 
cheaply to MPs, civil savants 
and businessmen — including 
an aide and a relative of Mr 
Takeshita—in one of the most 
spectacular cases of influence- 
peddling even for a society 
used to such things. The 
public, once shocked by their 
niters' greed, is now angry at 
bow glibly tens of thousands 
of pounds are funnelled into 
influential pockets. 

Mr Hasegawa, aged 76, 
marfft his first mistake when 
be boasted to reporters after 
his appointment that he was 
free of Recruit's taint, the 
second when he dithered for a 
day before quitting. 

His fell is particularly 
embarrassing for the Prime 
Minister, who is fast losing his 


reputation as a diligent be¬ 
hind-the-scenes power broker. 
His reshuffle on Tuesday was 
trumpeted as a new chapter 
for Japan, bringing in min¬ 
isters untainted by the Recruit 
affair. Three-quarters of the 
new 20-man team consisted of 
new feces. 

Even worse, Mr Hasegawa 
was chosen because he was 
known as a “Mr Clean" who 
would ensure justice was done 
in the Recruit investigations, 
wherever they might t««i- 

A month ago Mr Takeshita 
swore he would stand by Mr 
Kiichi Miyazawa, then his 
Finance Minister, whose 
questionable dealings in Re¬ 
cruit shares sparked oppo¬ 
sition calls for his bead. 
Within a week Mr Takeshita 
budded, trading Mr Miya¬ 
zawa for the opposition’s co¬ 
operation in getting some 
unpopular tax Bills passed 
before the end of the year. 



Mr Takatsmi: No skeletons 

in his political cupboard. 

This Thursday, Mr Takeshita 
said he would stand by Mr 
Hasegawa. Yesterday, Mr 
Hasegawa was taking an earfy 
bath and his position on the 
field was taken by Mr 
Takatsuji, aged 78. 

The new appointee, a noted 
law expert, told reporters he 
bad no skeletons in his 
cupboard. 

Having been so badly 
wrong-footed, Mr Takeshita 
must now be wondering where 
it will all end. The bad news 
about his new Justice Minister 
was followed on Thursday 
night by the revelation that 
three other members of his 
new Cabinet had also received 
donations from Recruit. They 
included Mr Keizo Obuchi, 
Chief Cabinet Secretary and a 
close confidant of the Prime 
Minister. 


Aids row students 
seize professor 


Peking (Renter) — Fifty Af¬ 
rican students accused of 
carrying the Aids virus boy¬ 
cotted classes at an east China 
university and kidnapped a 
professor in the latest incident 
between Hacks and Chinese, 
student sources said 
yesterday. 

The iaddeafs in Hangzhou 
followed weekend dashes be¬ 
tween African students and 
Chinese in Nanking, 150 miles 
to the north-west The dty saw 
four days of anti-African pro¬ 
tests by thousands of Chinese 
who took to the streets chant¬ 
ing insulting slogans. 

An African student in 
Han gzh ou said by telephone 
that the Africans at the Agri¬ 
culture University began their 
classroom strike on Monday 


after a long row over college 
attempts to bar Chinese from 
socializing with them. 

“Chinese were being told 
the Africans aO had Aids and 
that they were not allowed to 
visit their dormitory," he said, 
a dding that most of the Af¬ 
ricans woo male and some 
had Chinese girlfriends. He 
said university officials re¬ 
fused to discuss the ban. 

Similar incidents on Chi¬ 
nese campuses in the 1980s 
have been sparked by socializ¬ 
ing between Africans and Chi¬ 
nese women. 

Foreign students and other 

long-term foreign residents in 
China mast prove they are free 
of the Acquired Immune De¬ 
ficiency Syndrome on arrival 
In the country. 


Fireworks kill 11 

Bocaae, Philippines (AP)-An explosion atan illegal fireworks 
factory destroyed five houses, started a fire and failed at least 11 
people in this town north of Manila. Police said more than -0 
people were injured in the blast, which blew the rpofc orwaiis 
off 10 other homes. About 10 people were mafangfowoijsai^ 
sparklers in one of the houses when twoh^r ^i of powder 
ignited. Nine of the dead were wside a 
including the suspected factory. Two similar accidents last year 
killed IS people. m m 

Seamen saved Mars mission 


New York (Renter) - Three 
unidentified seamen were res¬ 
cued in heavy seas and two 
bodies were retrieved after 
their Cypriol-regi stored ship, 
LJoyd Bermuda, with a crew 
of II. capsized about 200 
miles east of here. 


Moscow (AFP) - The Soviet 
space probe Pbobos-2 is ex¬ 
pected to enter the orbit of 
Mars in January and move 
closer to the planet in April, 
Tass said. This was in spile of 
US reports that the probe was 
in serious trouble. 


mnes east oi mac. - ~ 

Marcos rites Drink menace 


Honolulu (Reuter) - Deposed 
Philippine President Marcos, 
aged 71. was rushed 10 a 
Honolulu hospital with heart 
trouble and a supporter said a 
priest had given him the last 


Pomona (AP) - A Californian 
man with 10 drunken driving 
convictions, who lost his li¬ 
cence for the offence in i 983, 
has had his bail set at 
$■>50,000 (about £147,000) m 
a new drunken driving case. 


Greens’ blot Punjab bomb 
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Hobart (AFP) - Greenpeace, 
the environmental group, is 
ihc rarget of an investigation 
into the spillage into Auslra- 
ir.i’s Derwent River_ ol j>u 
gallons of diesel during the 
refuelling of its ship. 


Delhi (AFP) - Four people 
were killed and two seriously 
injured when a powerful 
bomb, blamed on Sikh ex- 
iremists. exploded ui the Sikh 
holy dty of Amritsar in In¬ 
dia’s northern state of Punjab. 


refuelling oi ns snip. - 

Jobless paid Contra release 
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Bndapesr (AFP) - Hun 
ians will become the first 
Eastern bloc workers to re¬ 
ceive unemployment pay 
from January 1, based on 50 to 
70 per cenLof previous pay. 


Tegucigalpa <R«tf ) - Hon¬ 
duras has handed over 44 
Nicaraguans to Sandinista 
authorities as pal ofagroup 
of 104 released by US-backed 

Contra rebels last week. 


What 1989 holds for the world 


UNITED STATES 


Michael Binyon 


This will be the year in which 
many of the chickens let loose 
by President Gorbachov in his 
first three years in power come 
home to roost. 

The key date is March 26, 
when nationwide elections 
will be held for the new 
Congress of People’s Dep¬ 
uties. These have been billed 
as the Soviet Union's first 
democratic elections in which 
there will be more than one 
candidate for most seals. The 
reality may be more dis¬ 
appointing, as vested interests 
and a complicated voting 
system combine to restrict the 
introduction of new feces. 

Conflicts amo n g the dif¬ 
ferent nationalities mil con¬ 
tinue to be high on Mr 
Gorbachov’s agenda. A sched¬ 
uled Central Committee meet¬ 
ing has raised hopes in the 
Baltic states, of more political 
and economic autonomy. In 
the Caucasian republics of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
where central control is al¬ 
ready enforced by troops, the 
shadow of disputed Nagorno- 
Karabakh is unlikely to fade. 
The Central Asian republics, 
too, could erupt in 1989. 

Abroad, the key date is 
February 15, when Soviet 
troops are to complete their 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. 
To the east, the spring should 
see the first Sino-Soviet sum¬ 
mit for more than 30 years, 
while to the west Mr 
Gorbachov will reinstate his 
postponed visits to Cuba and 
Britain. If the momentum of 
superpower relations is main¬ 
tained, 1989 will see the first 
Gorbachov-Bush summit. 


As nationalist conflicts cause further problems for Moscow and the budget deficit plagues Washington, Times 
correspondents predict some of the tough choices facing governments around the world in the year ahead. 


The Bush Administration, 
which takes office on January 
20, comes in with hopes for 
world peace brighter than they 
have been for a long time. But 
the domestic situation is 
precarious. President-elect 
George Bush must focus as a 
priority on the budget deficit, 
defence spending and related 
vital economic issues, as well 
as a range of pressing social 
concerns: health, drugs, pov¬ 
erty, education and 
homelessness. 

Overseas, the US concern 
will be to keep the movement 
towards peace on track — the 
pall-out of Soviet soldiers 
from Afghanistan and the 
subsequent tricky task of 
preventing anarchy or the 
triumph of Iran-style fun¬ 
damentalism there, the with¬ 
drawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola and the Vietnamese 
Army’s exit from Cambodia. 

There must be swift move¬ 
ment in the Middle East to 
take advantage of the new 
opening to the Palestine lib¬ 
eration Organization. But the 
US must brace itself for a 
showdown with Israel over the 
peace process. 

in Central America, Mr 
Bush wiU quickly distance 
himself from the zealons 
Reagan commitment to the 
Nicaraguan Contras, and will 
try to play down the US role 
by strongly supporting re¬ 
gional peace efforts. 

There will be a summit with 
the Russians, probably in the 
late spring. The US will press 
for a swift conclusion of a 
chemical weapons treaty, but 
strategic missile talks will 
move forward slowly. And 
America will take a tough line 
at the Conventional Stability 
Talks, which win be difficult 
and protracted. 

Defence will be a main 
concent for the new Admin¬ 
istration. Mr Bush must make 
early choices on weapons 
systems, and decide how to 
cut the Moated Pentagon bud¬ 
get He will probably-cut the 
number of MX missiles and 
reduce the number of Midg- 
elman missiles to be built or a 
combination of both. But the 
$68 billion (£38 billion) 
Stealth bomber programme 
will be the main victim — 
possibly postponed. There will 
be further US pressure on the 
Nato allies to shoulder a 
greater share of spending. 


SOVIET UNION 


MaryDejevsky 



Leaders in the KmeKgbt are, from left, President Mitterrand of France, Miss Benazir Bhutto, Pakistan's Prime Minister, President Gorbachov, President¬ 
elect George Bosh, Mr Yitzhak Shamir, the Israeli Prime Minister, Mr Andreas Papandreoa, the Greek Prime Minister, and President Pinochet of Chile. 


Bat the year begins with the 
transfer of the economy to a 
system of cost accounting and 
sel£financfrig. In theory, this 
means that all enterprises, 
organizations and research in¬ 
stitutes will take responsibility 
for making and spending 
money and should become 
more dependent on con¬ 
sumers than on the state. In 
practice, it means that the 
uncertainty which has be¬ 
devilled Soviet industry since 
the experiment started two 
years ago, will work its way 
into every area of life. 

Will President Gorbachov 
still be in power at the end of 
1989? Probably, but Mr 
Nikolai Ryzhkov, the Prime 
Minis ter who distinguished 

himSClf handling the Armenia 
garfhqnaW- p»Hef 

should be watched. 


Michael Dynes 

“One country, one culture” 
one social area, one environ¬ 
ment.” These will be the 
objectives to the EEC in 1989, 
according to President Mitter¬ 
rand of France, in a statement 
which almost seems cal¬ 
culated to arouse the worst 
nightmares of Mis Thatcher. 

In fact, it was probably 
intended to do precisely that. 
During the next 12 months, 
the revolving presidency of 
the Council of Ministers will 
be occupied by the Socialist 
administrations of Spain and 
France, both of which are 
determined to temper the 
1992deregulatory momentum 
with a “human face". 

As a result, the cosy and 
harmonious atmosphere 
which characterized the EEC 
summit meetings in Hanover 
and Rhodes is likely to be 
replaced by the more tra¬ 
ditional “blood on the carpet" 
gatherings in Madrid in Jane 
and Paris in December. 

There are two long-running 
ideological squabbles that 
should dominate the head¬ 
lines during 1989 — the pro¬ 
posed European Central Bank 
and common currency, and 
the European Commission's 
attempts to create a so-called 
“social dimension”. 

In April, the special com¬ 
mittee set up during the 
Hanover summit to examine 
the prospects for increased 
European monetary co-opera¬ 
tion is due to publish its 
findings. 

At the very least, it is 
expected to recommend Brit¬ 
ain's full and immediate 
participation in the exchange 
rate mechanism of the Euro¬ 
pean Monetary System, and 
may go considerably further 
by outlining steps needed for 
the creation of a European 
Central Bank and an increased 
role for the European Cur¬ 
rency Unit 

Similarly, 1989 is likely to 
witness some acrimonious ex¬ 
changes over the controversial 


issue of “workers rights”. 

Brussels been call nig for 
a directive that would enable 
countries engaging in cross¬ 
frontier mergers to register 
under European company 
law, thereby bypassing the 
need to register under the 
differing and often conflicting 
laws for member states. 

The scheme will require 
companies to grant workers 
some degree of participation 
in decision-making. 


EAST EUROPE 


JAPAN 


Joe Joseph 


Roger Boyes 


Eastern Europe, never the 
most peaceful region, is enter¬ 
ing a period of high risk as 
the postwar Soviet empire 
crumbles. 

Romania and East Ger¬ 
many, resisting the 
Gorbachov revolution, will 
have leadership crises this 
year. East Germany is particu¬ 
larly sensitive since there is 
real pressure for change from 
below on Herr Erich 
Honecker, aged 75. 

The ailing President 
Ceausescu of Romania is 
pushing through an unpopular 
policy of bulldozing thou¬ 
sands of villages. This may be 
the year of transition as the 
limits of his power are becom¬ 
ing evident 

Bulgaria and Czech o-. 
Slovakia are sitting on the 
fence, waiting for Mr 
Gorbachov to stumble or to 
succeed; this will be a year of 
economic stagnation for them, 
but there will be more aggres¬ 
sive exporting and more open¬ 
ness towards the West. 

The real risk takers are 
Poland and Hungary, which 
are trying to run faster and 
faster to keep op with the 
rising expectations of then- 
people. This will be the year 
that the Polish Government 
talks to the Solidarity leader, 
Mr Lech Walesa. 

Hungary is galloping into 
the new world, with talk of a 
multi-party system and much 
else. Inflation will exceed 17 
per cent and there is a prospect 
of high unemployment. 

Other variables: an inte¬ 
grated Western Europe will 
emphasize the backwardness 
of the East and stir up further 
unrest; the political implosion 
of neutral Yugoslavia will 
become a political factor in 
the rest of the Balkans; and 
debt-servicing will be a prob¬ 
lem everywhere. 

Nationalist rows between 
Hungary and Romania al¬ 
ready defy diplomatic sol¬ 
ution. Can Moscow assume a 
new role, not as an occupation 
force but as an honest broker, 
regulating the disputes of its 
allies? 

Finally, wiQ Mr Gorbachov 
survive the year? The Soviet 
allies have now put their 
money on the gaining table; 
the new year will be the one 
during which the roulette 
wheel stop spuming. 


Ibis win be the year in which 
the world realizes just how 
rich Japan has become. Now 
many gasp when a Japanese 
buys an Impressionist master¬ 
piece at auction, but they will 
buy even more next year. And 
buildings, too. 

The bonds between Japan 
and America win certainly 
strengthen further in 1989. 
But Japan is not self sufficient 
enough or internationally- 
minded enough to take over 
the reins of the Western 
alliance and become the leader 
of the free world. 

How it goes about exercis¬ 
ing this financial power will 
depend on how it copes with 
next year's big emotional jolt 
— the expected death of Em¬ 
peror Hirohito. 

Talk that the monarch's 
death wifi rekindle right-wing 
sentiment seems wide of the 
mark. But for 63 years he has 
provided the Japanese with a 
reference point during their 
bafflingly swift climb to 
wealth. Japan's reaction to his 
death will say much about 
bow it shoulders its new 
responsibilities as a super¬ 
power with international 
ambitions. 

Next year's big political 
upset will come from the stock 
market scandal unfolding 
around Recruit Cosmos, a 
pushy property company that 
sought to buy favours from 
influential politicians and 
bureaucrats with cheap shares. 

The scale of the Recruit 
scandal has taken Japan's 
breath away. As the country 
comes under closer scrutiny 
from allies abroad, many will 
ask whether the time has come 
to do something about the 
easy intimacy between busi¬ 
ness and politics in Japan. 
Some big heads could roIL 

Mr Noboru Takeshita, the 
Prime Minister, will spend 
much of the year answering 
calls from Japanese for a 
lifestyle more suited to the 
country’s affluence. They ask 
why they work so hard, lake so 
few holidays and live in such 
cramped houses. 

On trade, the renewed 
boom in Japan's exports will 
increase friction with Tokyo's 
trading partners. Europe will 
also become worried at the 
pace of Japanese investment 
in Europe ahead of the Single 
Market in 1992. 


ISRAEL 


lan Murray_ 

Israel faces a race against time 
in the year ahead. Ruled by a 
new but divided Government, 
struggling to control a 
foundering economy, it is 
isolated internationally as 


never before in its 40-year 
history. 

Itswcll-equippcd and highly 
trained Army has been held to 
a draw by children and youths 
throwing stones and petrol 
bombs. Years of intensive 
lobbying in the corridors of 
world power have been neu¬ 
tralized by one speech and a 
press conference given by its 
arch enemy. Mr Yassir Arafat, 
chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

Israel’s best hope of quick 
salvation from all these diffi¬ 
culties could be a terrorist 
outrage which would prove 
beyond a shadow of the 
world’s doubt that the PLO 
was not a worthy partner for 
peace negotiations and that 
Mr Arafat was incapable of 
controlling it. Sadly that hope 
could be realized for the 
extreme rejectionists among 
the Palestinians are certainly 
capable of canying out an 
atrocity to sabotage Arab 
recognition of Israel 

Failing that, however, the 
Government has to make 
some hard choices quickly. If 
the status quo drags on, 
Israel's integrity will be under¬ 
mined with every report of 
new casualties. 

Israeli men, women and 
children have been killed and 
injured by the petrol bombers 
and the stone throwers; but 
some 50 Palestinians have 
died violently for each Jew in 
the past year, and it will be 
difficult to persuade world 
opinion that stone throwers 
facing armed soldiers really 
are terrorists. 

The international con¬ 
ference that Britain along with 
most of the world believes is 
the best way of opening direct 
negotiations remains a non¬ 
starter. Mr Yitzhak Shamir, 
the Prime Minister, would 
lose all credibility domes¬ 
tically if he accepted ft. 

Talks “refereed” by the US 
and Russia could stand a 
better chance with President 
Gorbachov in office. 


'SOUTH AMERICA.: 


Michael Llanos _ 

It will be an election year in 
South America in 1989. Presi¬ 
dents are to be voted into 
office in infant democracies in 
Argentina (in May), Brazil (in 
November) and Uruguay (also 
in November). 

Even Chile might join the 
democratic fold — if President 
Pinochet allows dean presi¬ 
dential elections. General 
Pinochet, who must call polls 
before mid-December, 1989, 
will run as a candidate. 

In Argentina, the ruling 
Radical Party's candidate, Se* 
nor Eduardo Angeloz, is likely 
to defeat the Peronist can¬ 
didate, Senor Carlos Menem, 
the man who pledged to 
embargo British Crown prop¬ 


erty in Patagonia in retaliation 
for the Falklands conflict. 

In Brazil, democracy is 
likely to survive the 1989 coup 
rumours but President 
Sarney's ruling Brazilian 
Democratic Movement Party 
coalition, despite yet another 
“plan*' to curb inflation, is 
likely to lose to Senhor Leone! 
Brizola of the centre-left. 

Uruguay will rdivc mem¬ 
ories of human rights viola¬ 
tions under the last military 
Government In an April 
plebiscite, citizens look set to 
narrowly approve the demo¬ 
cratic Government’s [986 law 
pardoning officers for these 
crimes. Presidential elections 
follow in November, with the 
ruling Colorado Parly likley to 
score another narrow victory- 

Regardless of who wins or 
loses, the elections themselves 
will strengthen these fledgling 
democracies after a year 
marked by the economic prob¬ 
lems of foreign debt, inflation 
and stop-go economic 
policies. 


EAST AFRICA 


Andrew Bnckoke 

Nobody is expecting much 
improvement in Africa’s con¬ 
dition in 1989. Dictatorial 
Governments and overloaded 
bureaucracies will continue to 
combine with low investment 
and education to prevent 
significant development in 
most countries. 

The Western Governments 
which pour millions into Af¬ 
rica's leaky bucket are begin¬ 
ning to feel less guilty about 
their colonial pasts, however, 
and are putting pressure on 
African Governments to 
spend aid more effectively. 

There were signs at the end 
of 1988 that progress towards 
ending the Sudanese civil war 
was possible. One party in the 
fragile coalition signed a peace- 
accord with the Sudan Peo¬ 
ples’ Liberation Army. 

Mr Sadiq el-Mahdi, the 
Prime Minister, and fun¬ 
damentalist northern Mus¬ 
lims way be hoping to do a 
deal with the Ethiopians 
which would end the Soviet- 
backed Government’s support 
for the rebels, and force them 
to make concessions, in return 
for dosing Sudanese access 
routes for secessionist rebels 
in the northern Ethiopian 
provinces of Tigre and Eritrea. 

The alternative to peace is 
the continuation of the fam¬ 
ines that have devastated the 
region. The fact that at least 
three million people will have 
to be fed in and around 
southern Sudan and northern 
Ethiopia in 1989 is for the first 
time this decade almost en¬ 
tirely due to war. Good rain¬ 
fall in both regions should 
have guaranteed bumper har¬ 
vests — and did so in areas 
which were undisturbed by 
fighting. 


Homes to become castles in bleak end to an era 


From Charles Bremner 
New York 

The looming end of the w»niprniimw 
seems to be casting a gloomy shadow 
over the business of year-end predic¬ 
tions in the United States. Future 
experts with varying qualifications 
have been busy fails week painting a 
rather bleak picture of fife as they 
see it at the tan of the century. 

Though there is some disagree¬ 
ment — notably on whether a cere 
wffi be found for Aids and how modi 
drudgery robots will take on — 
scientists and KfeMe-fictfou writers 
largely concur on an overall pattern. 
People, they agree, wfll be older and 
living more solitary lives, working 
Often from an electronically fortified 
borne and rarely venturing out for 
entertainment. 

Few of the experts, however, are 
predicting the kind of apocalyptic 
npheaval that mankind traditionally 
expects at the end of a nriHenamm. 
Subscribers to the disaster scenario, 
mainly mystics from California and “ 
“New Age” believers, are already 
planning their December 1999 get¬ 
away to the deserts, islands and Wgb 
places. More optimistic and comm¬ 
ercial types are busy renting space in 


the Empire State B uilding, gro un d 
the Egyptian pyramids and else¬ 
where to see in the year 2000. 

The consensus among the sci¬ 
entists and writers is that people will 
be increasingly getting away from it 
all by “cocooning” at home. “Many 
homes will be protected by relatively 
inexpensive laser and arti¬ 

ficial intelligence home-security sys¬ 
tems,” said the World Future 
Society, a respectable Washington 
institution that advises business. 

Crane wifi be high, with fraud in 
the main category as felons learn to 
manipulate the systems on which the 
world will increasingly depend, if 
said. Computers may help save lives, 
though, die society says. “Future 
wars may be fought oat on super¬ 
computers. A military leader may 
capitulate after receiving an 
unfavourable read-out rather than 
undergoing a Moody battle.” 

According to Mr David Brin, the 
author of several award-wimting 
sciesce-fiction works, the streets will 
be full of elderly people p rote c ting 
themselves in public by carrying 
small video or radar-fike devices 
that would beam back to a home 

c ompute * evny t kiag 


around them. Over the past week, 
several computer experts have pre¬ 
dicted the convergence by the end of 
the century of video recorder, tele¬ 
vision, hi-fi, telephone and personal 
computer. 

One device wiD provide all func¬ 
tions and prohaMy also ran house¬ 
hold robots and appliances. Several 
experts are predicting break¬ 
throughs in superconducting materi¬ 
als. These, they son, wifi help ward 


6 People will be getting 
away from it all by 
‘ cocooning * at home 9 


off an impending electricity shortage 
and revotnti on iz e computers and 
pablic transport. 

Isaac Asimov, one of the writers 
who risked their forecasts in Omni 
m agazi ne this week, said computer^ 
and robots would “decentralize” the 
world, leaving more time for people 
to be creative. 

Say Bradbury, the author of 
Fahrenheit 451, thinks that by the 
end of the century “we wfll stay 
home with our own video sets, our 


own popcorn, our own hot dogs, our 
own friends”. As a result of the video 
revolution, “afi onr concepts of fihn- 
making are going to be torn apart 
and put bade together”, he said. 

Accordin g to Lewis Shiner, 
another author, society will have 
broken down into small self-help 
networks by the end of die century 
with people bartering services 
among friends, evading taxes and 
“firing pretty much sequestered in 
their own homes. As a consequence, 
well see merchandise like steel 
doors and shatters that will enable 
us to shut out the world and make 
the home more of a castle.” 

The first signs of this process have 
started in Miami in recent weeks, 
where frightened residents in several 
suburbs have barricaded their 
streets to prevent outsiders from 
entering. 

Not all is bleak, though. The 
experts predict strides in bio-en- 
gmeering and nanotechnology — the 
ability to mannfartnre goods on 
microscopic scale — that wflL pre¬ 
serve health both mentally and 
physically. “Genetic manipulation is 

going to make organ transplants 
seen terribly old-fashioned,” says 


Robin Cook, the author of Coma, 
and Mortal Fear, two science fiction 
hits. “It will also cause most of 
modern medicine, perhaps even 
doctors, to become obsolete.” 

Several scientists predicted break- 
throngfas in the rmderstendhqg of 
viruses that will core Aids, while the 
World Fntnre Society thinks Aids 
will have had “the impact of a world 
war” by the year 2000. 

Predictions can be dangerous, as 
the Fntnre Society said in its latest 
magazine. The organization tries to 
stick to trends rather than specifics. 
Nothing looks more Victorian, ft 
points out, titan Jules Verne's 
visions, or mure 1950s than the 
world of Dan Dare. The video¬ 
phones, portable jet-packs and 
supersonic monorails of the postwar 
visions have yet to materialize. 

WbUe seers of the past did predict 
telephones, atomic bombs, aircraft 
and television, no one to 

forecast ball-point pens or plastics. 

However, if you befieve Edward 
Bryant, a science fiction journalist, 
the Walkman portable stereo was 
envisaged in 1657 by Cyrano de 
Bergerac in Ms Comical History of 
AeMtmu • 
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First shots of the phoney peace 


As the 50th anniversary of the Second 
World War approaches, Asa Briggs~ 
sketches the strange no-man’s land in 
British thinking between Munich and 
September, 1939, when Chamberlain’s 
appeasement policy lay in tatters and 
he at last called the nation to arms 


THE VIEW FROM 
WHITEHALL 


T he label “phoney waT 
now sticks firmly to the 
period from the out* 
break of the Second 
World War in Septem¬ 
ber 1939 to the start of the 
German Blitzkrieg on the West in 
May 1940. No equally memorable 
phrase has ever been attached to 
the period from the Munich 
Agreement in September 193S to 
the declaration of war a year later. 

This was surely the period of a 
phoney peace, a period of shifting 
moods ran g in g from euphoria to 
despair, a period with cunous 
conceptions of what a war would 
be like; and false prophecies that 
there would be no war. 

At the end ofl 938 Chamberlain 
told his countrymen that “a year 
marked by such underlying good, 
will is one which leaves behind it 
so grounds for pessimism”. And 
the following March he explicitly 
rejected conscription, and raised 
the spirits of members of the 1936 
Club when he stressed that he 
foresaw no crisis on the horizon: 
the dangers of a German war were 
f««aning every day “as our re¬ 
armament expands”. 

But just one month later on the 
introduction of conscription, 
Chamberlain remarked that the 
present “could not fairly be 
described as peacetime”. 

Earlier in the year his favourite 
adviser. Sir Horace Wilson, had 
tried to cut the phrase “we are on a 
peace-time footing" out of an 
industrialists' report on the 
progress of the rearmament pro¬ 
gramme. Its “repealed use” in the 
report as an explanation of the 
limited rate of progress, Wilson 
observed, implied that “it might 
be a good thing to put the country 
on a war footing and we do not 
want to do that just yet.” 

The one really remarkable 
contemporary phrase of the per¬ 
iod, the “Golden Age” envisaged 
by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Home 
Secretary, referred to a time that 
was not just yet In Hoare’s vision 
if only the “big five* in Europe 
(three dictators, one of them a 
Communist, and the two leaders 
of “the democracies”) could only 
get together, the peoples of Europe 
would not only be free from the 
nightmares that haunted them and 
from expenditure on armaments 
that beggared them but would 
raise their standards of living “to 
heights we have never before been 
able to realize”. 

Hoare’s language suggests in 
retrospect that he was living in the 
wrong times. More immediately 
serious for him, he was speaking at 
the wrong time. Five days later on 
March IS German troops entered 
Prague, and Bohemia and Mo* 
ravia were declared a German 
protectorate. 

The big five were not disposed 
to transform themselves then or 
later into "the eternal benefactors 
of the human race”, and Hoare 
himself was to be placed in the 
dock in the pages of Guilty Men, 
the best-seller of 1940. Chamber¬ 
lain was to be there too. 

But in early 1939 pessimism 
was the dirtiest of words: accord¬ 
ing to Hoare it was spread by 
“panic-mongers” whom he called 
^jitter bugs”. With even more 
insensitive timing than Hoare’s, 
Punch produced a cartoon “The 
Ides of March” on the same day as 
Sermon troops marched into 
Prague. It showed John Bull in bed 
waking up with a start to see “War 
Fear” disappearing through the 
window. "Thank goodness that's 
over”, he cries, and the caption 
reads “Pessimists predicted 'an¬ 
other major crisis’ in the middle of 
this month”. 

In such images and in the 
thinking that lay behind them, 
there was an element not so much 
of illusion - a word much used in 
1939 by Churchill and by Sir 
Norman Angel] - as of delusion. 
Chamberlain's letters to his sister 
usually tell us more about his state 
of mind than his public speeches. 
In mid-February Chamberlain 
wrote that “we haw at last got on 


top of the dictators”, as devastat¬ 
ing a judgement as his much- 
quoted cfrum in April 1940, just 
before the phoney war became a 
real war, that Hitler had missed 
the bus. 

There seemed to be no element 
of delusion in rearmament, how¬ 
ever. Ax first it had been thought 
of as a deterrent. Now it was 
be ginning to be called war 
preparation. Significantly in the 
Ides of March cartoon in Punch 
John Bull is shown wearing a steel 
helmet and on the table by his 
bedside there is a paper called 
Rearmament Programme. 

In January every citizen had 
received a copy of a 4&-page 
booklet. The National Service 
Handbook, described by Cham¬ 
berlain in a broadcast as “a 
scheme to make us ready for war”. 
It was a sufficiently important 
document for fiin lo be made of it 
— particularly its listing of “re¬ 
served occupations” and its 
plentiful abbreviations, like WVS 
(Women’s Voluntary Service), 
and ARP (air-raid precautions). 
Thus, A.P. Herbert, cleverest ver¬ 
sifier of the year, wrote: 

“Old poets sang of English soil 
And now we kept it free, 

But now our tongues refuse to toil 
We call it ARP. 

You could make fun of arp and 
harp, as Arthur Askey did in the 
most popular show of the year. 
Band Waggon. Nonetheless, join¬ 
ing the ARP or the AFS (Auxiliary 
Hie Service) was an invitation to 
toil, backed by increased national 
funds. How to organize those who 
joined remained a matter of argu¬ 
ment, if a less angry argument 
than that concerning how many 
and what kind of shelters to 
provide. 

It was left to Norman Trptaft, 
the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee in Chamberlain’s 
Bir mingham, to emphasize in 
stormy March that “the inter¬ 
national position does not mean a 
blank cheque for ARP — not even 
from petty cash”. Tiptaft was 
fortunately not in charge of the 
Army, although there was an 
element of illusion, not delusion, 
in some of the discussions on 
future Army strength. Captain 
Liddell Hart, always active behind 
the scenes, did not hesitate to 
expose it 

On March 17 Chamberlain 
made the strongest speech about 
Hitler that he had ever made. It 
included words that became fam¬ 
ous, although they had been added 
after the speech was prepared, 
“Any attempt to dominate the 
world by force is one which the 
Democracies must resist” They 
were words that were loudly 
cheered on the spot A corollary 
was that “every aspect of our 
national Hfe must be looked at 
again”. By the end of the month 
Punch had changed its tune also: it 
included a second cartoon “St 
George and the Dragon” with the 
caption “The Smoke Screen 
Gears”. 

Nonetheless, March was not the 
end of a chapter, the smoke screen 
did not clear. Nor was every aspect 
of national life reviewed. The 
months of the phoney peace after 
March were often as confused as 
the months before. Hoare contin¬ 
ued to think in terms of deals, as 
did Wilson. Chamberlain, too, 
continued to trust what had 
become a familiar combination of 
rearmament and negotiation: “A 
safe Stronghold our God is Still”, 
albeit a German hymn, and the 
in trait “Blessed Be the Peace¬ 
makers” were complementary 
items in a BBC Daily Service as 
late as August 28- 
Rearmament had proceeded, if 
in many items slowly. The first 
Minister of Supply, for example, 
had not been appointed until July 
and the first conscripts were not 
called up until the same month. As 
far as negotiation was concerned, 
it had proved possible to talk to 
the French, but when it came to 
the crunch in negotiation with the 
Soviet Union from May 27 on¬ 
wards, there was neither enough 
realism nor enough enthusiasm on 
the British side to dispose of 
difficulties in the way of a prac¬ 
tical outcome. Indeed, some new 



difficulties were created. The 
Russo-German treaty of August 
23 really did mark the end of a 
chapter, though, fortunately, not 
of a book. 

Chamberlain, like Wilson, laid 
great stress on the normal. “What 
you want is a defensive force 
sufficiently strong to make it 
impossible for the other ride to 
win except at such a cost as to 
mate it not worthwhile”. Only 
reluctantly and in the light of 
slowly accumulated experience 
did he come to realize in 1939 that 
abroad be was not dealing with the 
cormaL 

Chamberlain continued to put 
patience before courage, and even 
after German troops bad invaded 
Poland on September 1 there were 
so many desperate “ifs” in his 
four-minute speech in Parliament 
on September 2 that he deeply 
disturbed a by now suspicious 
House of Commons, most of 
whose members had cheered him 
loudly after Munich. 

The thought of “another Mu-. 
nidi”, once again “putting 08 ” the 
crisis, was now anathema. When 
Britain went to war on the next 
day Chamberlain not surprisingly 
admitted that “everything he bad 
hoped for, everything that he had 
believed” during his public life 
had “crashed into ruins”. 


THE VIEW FROM 
THE COUNTRY 


H ow far did Chamber¬ 
lain in his post- 
Munich hopes and 
fears represent the 
hopes and fears of his 
fellow countrymen? IBs for¬ 
midable — and feared — chief 
whip. Captain David Margesson, 
completing soon after war began 
an unpublished “candid portrait” 
of him, believed that be did: 

“The ordinary Englishman sees 
in him an ordinary Englishman 
like himself; one who has been in 
business in a small way and has 
made a little — not much money; 
one who has been happily married 
and brought up a family of which 
the world knows little; one who 


wears the same business-suit every 
day, the black coat and vest, the 
striped trousers, the laced boots 
and carries the same umbrella 
whether he is walking on # a 
ci o u/fig $s morning in the park with 
Mrs Chamberlain (which he does 
every day at the same hour) or 
whether he is flying across Europe 
to meet a dictator.” 

Everything depended, of course, 
.on who the ordinary Englishman 
was. Not all the people who might 
have deemed themselves ordinary 
were Chamberlainites. Some were 
not keen on umbrellas. Nor were 
all extraordinary people plotting 
for “the return of Churchill”. 
Some mistrusted his judgement. 
Political opinion in England —and 
in Britain—was divided in 1939— 
and divided within parties as well 
as families. 

For Chamberlain and his 
supporters the main divisions 
were geographical. To them there 
were obvious contrasts between 
“the provinces” and London. Sir 
Neville Henderson, British am¬ 
bassador in Berlin, told Goering 
on February 18 that any idea of a 
preventative war carried no 
weight with “the great mass of 
British public opinion”. Its only 
appeal was to “a section of the 
intelligentsia and of London opin¬ 
ion as distinct from the country”. 

It was a distinction that ap¬ 
pealed to Chamberlain as much as 
to Henderson. He knew that he 
had considerable support in 
London, but Labour's nag flew 
over Herbert Morrison’s County 
Hall, and the celebrations of fifty 
years of the London County 
CbuncO did not compare in his 
mind wife the celebrations of the 
centenary of Birmingham’s incor¬ 
poration a year earlier. 

In the provinces he conve¬ 
niently forgot the Conservative 
Yorkshire Post and the Liberal 
Manchester Guardian, which were 
equally critical of his policies, and 
when he tried to locate the 
intelligentsia he thought first of 
Oxford, not of Cambridge, where 
he bad even more critics. 

“Wherever I go”, he wrote in 
March after German troops had 
mitered Prague, “the crowds at the 


station, along die routes in 
Guildhall, in the Opera House 
give me an astonishing welcome.” 

Guildhall and the Opera House 
may have been solid, but “the 
provinces” were not Leaving on 
one side newspaper leading arti¬ 
cles, and Harold Nicolson's alter¬ 
native perspective that the real 
contrast was that between the 
provinces and Mayfair and 
Cliveden, there were profound 
economic and social differences in 
the country, most of them rooted 
in the earlier experience of the 
1930s and long before thaL 

The geography of unemploy¬ 
ment — and of comfort — made 
not only for differences but for 
divisions. It was relatively easy to 
pooh-pooh unemployed demon¬ 
strations in London and in 
Birmingham where unemploy¬ 
ment was relatively low, but it was 
difficult to dismiss the “special 
areas” as areas that were perma¬ 
nently doomed. 

In retrospect, at least, one 
particular London demonstration 
in February 1939 had point. A 
group of unemployed men burst 
their way into Grosvenor House 
where Sir John Anderson was 
attending the Allied Brewing 
Trades Dinner and lay down on 
the floor crying “we want work on 
ARP". At the end of the year, after 
three months of war, the total 
number of unemployed was still 
1.4 million. 

It was foreign affairs, however, 
that preoccupied little groups of 
Chamberlain's most resolute crit¬ 
ics, often working behind the 
scenes and forging or seeking to 
forge strange alliances, sometimes 
addressing mass rallies. The big¬ 
gest ever organized by the Left 
Book Club took place at the 
Empress Stadium, Earl’s Court, in 
Apnl 1939. Lloyd George was on 
the platform with Sir Norman 
Angril, Sir Stafford Cripps (ex¬ 
pelled earlier in the year from the 
Labour Party for his Popular 
Front activities) Ellen Wilkinson, 
still a defiant member, and Harry 
Pollitt of the Communist Party. 

The Soviet ambassador not only 
welcomed members of these 
groups to his embassy but added 



Chamberlain: *The longer 
the war is put off the less 
likely it Is to come at all' 


QnrclalZ:‘The only 
possible prime minister 
in this hour of danger* 


to them guests tike Harold Nicol- 
son, who did not appear on the 
major platforms. J-At. Keynes was 
sympathetic, too. to what he catted 
“the movement”, although he said 
it would be better “if Mr Herbert 
Morrison and ail the others would 
join it too”. 

Later in the year, in June, the 
liberals were incensed when The 
Times, resolutely pro-Chamber¬ 
lain throughout, refused to print a 
letter from Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter criticizing it for attacking 
their leader. Sir Archibald Sin¬ 
clair. He had attacked Chamber¬ 
lain's foreign policy and de¬ 
manded a government of national 
unity. They were even more 
incensed when it refused to print a 
letter from the veteran Liberal 
joumaUsi A-G. Gardiner criticiz¬ 
ing the newspaper for its censor¬ 
ship. The idea of a government of 
national unity bad won substan¬ 
tial support inside the par¬ 
liamentary Conservative Baity at 
the end of March. 

S uch manoeuvring left the 
Labour Party, the main 
opposition party, in an 
odd position during die 
phoney peace, ft also cast 
the spotlight mi Churchill. The 
Labour Party was still divided, 
preoccupied, as so often in its 
history, with its own internal 
manoeuvring. For some of its 
members on the left, Herbert 
Morrison was Chamberlain's “re¬ 
cruiting sergeant”. For others, like 
Hugh Dalton, the _ continuing 
enthusiasm for disarmament 
among a group of Labour MPs was 
as dangerous as Chamberlain's 
philosophy and practice of 
appeasement 

When the Labour Party joined 
with the Liberals in opposing 
conscription, their action is said to 
have provoked Leon Blum, the 
French Socialist leader, to cry 
“Mon Dieu 1 *, in the circumstances 
the gentlest of cries. 

Arnold Toynbee tried to capture 
the mood when he surveyed the 
world in 1939. “Were not the 
Conservatives in favour of ar¬ 
maments on the understanding 
that they were never to be used 
and the interventionists in favour 
of using them on tbd understand¬ 
ing that they were never to be 
provided?’ 

It was generally believed that 
the Labour Party could not win a 
general election for it had lost 
ground in the last local elections. 
George Orwell described hs 
chances even as part of a left 
combination as niL This made 
Churchill’s position, which 
changed remarkably between Mu¬ 
nich and the outbreak of war, a 
matter of interest to others as well 
as to himself At die beginni n g of 
1939 he felt himself isolated, 
reflecting in the intervals of 
studying the Ware of the Roses on 
die war that was to come. He had 
access to significant information, 
but remained oat of power until 
the outbreak of war. 

This was despite the pressure of 
his friends, of that same signifi¬ 
cant group of politicians of all 
parties who believed that the 
priority was to end appeasement— 
Harold Ladd came out on d ur¬ 


chin’s side in July — and of 
substantial sections of the Press, 
including the Manchester Guard¬ 
ian and the Daily Telegraph, to 
have him drawn in. He himself 
wrote with a sense of drama in 
popular newspapers tike the Daily 
Mirror and the News of the World, 
and the popular and lively weekly 
Picture Post placed him in the 
spotlight as early as February: “foe 
greatest moment of his life” it 
claimed, “was still to come”. 

While Chamberlain was resist¬ 
ing all the pressures to draw 
Churchill into his Cabinet, Chur¬ 
chill, too, was having a mixed 
reception in “the provinces”, 
particularly when he spoke on the 
need for compulsion - as at 
Cambridge—or on the need to act 
rather than react. There were 
people who believed he was 
making war, not preparing for it 
His name figured prominently at 
by-elections, notably that in North 
Cornwall, where the independent 
candidate TJL Horabra went so 
for as to call him “the only 
possible prime minister in this 
hour of danger”. Yet he had critics 
within his own constituency party, 
particularly before March 1939. 

There were many people, too. 
after March who did not share his 
passionate interest in foreign af¬ 
fairs and who did not care to 
believe that “hours now count”: 
they were looking for ways of 
escape. There are for fewer statis¬ 
tics, fortunately perhaps, to test 
opinions, than there would be 
today, although in May a News 
Chronicle poll claimed that 56 per 
cent of the respondents wanted 
Churchill in the Cabinet and 26 
per cent were against. 

In the absence of statistics there 
was always, of course. Mass 
Observation, which, following its 
fascinating study of Britain on 
Coronation Day 1937, produced a 
Penguin Special in 1939 simply 
called Britain, a prelude to a series 
of wartime studies. It revealed 
great depths of ignorance and lack 
of interest in international affairs. 
It was not only Conservative back¬ 
bench MPs who merited a remark¬ 
able attack by Harold Nicolson on 
March 14 when he warned that 
their ignorance “in regard to 
foreign policy is as terrifying a 
prospect as a gardener driving a 
Rolls Royce”. 

This was an image projected 
from above: Writing from below, a 
girl in Lancashire complained in 
September 1939: “My nerves have 
completely gone; we've been wait¬ 
ing a whole year not knowing 
whether there will be a war or not. 

I want a knock at Hitler.” 

A housewife, Nella Last, whose 
war-time diary has been pub¬ 
lished, took a simpler line. When 
war broke out, she wrote her own 
epitaph on the phoney peace: 

“Well, we know the worst 
Whether it was a kind of incredu¬ 
lous stubbornness or a faith in my 
old astrological friend who was 
right in the last crisis when be said 
‘No war* I never thought it would 
come. Looking back I think it was 
akin to belief in a fairy’s wand 
which was going to be waved.” 

Lord Briggs is Provost of Worces¬ 
ter College, Oxford. 


T his column has always been 
known for its dedicated approach. 
It espouses the philosophy that 
sport is the most important thing in the 
history of tire universe, and that nothing 
else matters. In accordance with these 
proud traditions, this week I present my 
sporting awards for 1988 - for there is, 
after all, little enough of the year left 
Sumo wrestler of the yean yes, this 
column was giving you sumo long before 
Channel 4. Fatahaguro, a 24-stone grand 
champion, became sumo wrestler of the 
year when, on being reprimanded for 
bullying his stable-mates, he elbowed his 
stable-master's wife in the face, pushed 
an 88 -year-old man, and was expelled 
from the sport — the first time this has 
ever happened in the elite division. 
Team of the Year the soccer nightmare 
XI selected by reader Michael Stebbings. 
It lines up: Schumacher; Dennis, Berry, 
Hunter, Roberts; Soutmess, Bremner, 
Stiles, Whiteside, Jordan, Steve Wi¬ 
liams. Managed, of course, by Alan BalL 
Punch of the yean the one thrown by 
Mike Tyson in the dressing-room before 
he fought Larry Holmes. He punched his 
dressing-room wall, leaving a hole lOiox 
12m. Second-best punch of the yean 


thrown by American female jockey Jufie 
Krone at male jockey Miguel Rujano. “It 
was a real good one,” she said. 
Book-that-uever-was award: Peter 
Lush’s diary of the Pakistan Shakoor 
Rana tour. Lord’s forbade publication. 
Best meeting of sport and politics: a 
Ronald Reagan spokesman on Eddie 
Edwards: “He’d be welcome at a White 
House briefing. He'd fit right in... I 
don't know what I'm doing either." 

Best name of the yean boxer George 
Foreman called his third son George. His 
first son is also called George, as is his 
second. 

Sporting accident of die year Paul Grant 
of Kentucky got so excited when 
watching the Olympic ice hockey that be 
accidentally shot himself in the hand. “I 
tensed up and the gun went off” he said. 
The sort of thing that could happen to 
anyone. 

Muscular Christian of the year: this year, 
as always, the award goes to the Rev 
Andrew Wingfidd-Digby, who in¬ 
structed a bowler to bowl 56 wides in a 
minor counties match which his side, 
Dorset, actually won. In his book, A 
Loud Appeal, published this year, he fold 
us “The cross of Jesus Chnst, if I may 
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say so reverently, is the ultimate Hr 
pass in cosmic history.” 1 

Sporting science breakthrough rf ft, 

yean Professor Rolf Boorman of East 
Germany told us: “It is often assumed 
foal mp sportsmen must give up sexual 
activity to improve their athletic perfor¬ 
mance. I think this is wrong,” 

Upset of the yean the World Boomerang 
Cup was won by the United States. 

Best Cornish cricketer of the season: the 
St Gluvias player EJdine Baptiste, a 
former West Indies fast bowler. 

Cricket team of the yean En gaad, 
obviously, but England of 1981. The 
appointment of the final captain of the 
summer of 1988, Graham Gooch, the 
South African Breweries XI superstar, 
meant that for the fourth and fifth home 
Tests of 1981, England took die field 
with no fewer than eight past and forme 


captains. This equals a record held by 
Pakistan. The captains were: Breariey 
(captain). Boycott, Gower, Garting, 
Botham, Emborey, Willis and Gooch. 
International cricketer of the yean 
Richard Cunningham, formerly of 
Tewin Irregulars, who won international 
honours when he played for Czecho¬ 
slovakia against Poland. 

Pfc flatefic hones of the year, this year 
Jamaica issued stamps in honour of the 
country’s bobsleigh team, which com¬ 
peted in the Winter Olympics. The 
gallant lads made one descent of the run 
on their heads. 

Book promotion of the year: iheTCCB, 
on behalf of Mike Gatting’s ghosted 
autobiography Leading Prom the Front. 
Best-treated athlete of the yean Naim 
Suleyman oglu, the weightlifter who de¬ 
fected from Bulgaria and won a gold 


medal for Turkey at the Seoul Olympics. 
He travelled home in the prime min¬ 
ister's private jet, was given a Bat worth 
£30,000, a car, and £600 a month for life. 
Netball hooligans of the year Bora from 
Dar Es Salaam were suspended from the 
African Netball Confederation after a 
series pf incidents that culminated in the 
beating-up of a referee. 

Best howling of the yean 3. Brough, for 
Hampstead Cricket Club undcr-lls v 
MiH HilL Indeed, these are probably the 
best bowling figures of all time: 03 overs, 
three wickets, no runs. 

Transfer of the yean Oldham rugby 
league chib sold Jeff Edwards for £1,000 
and three turnstiles. 

Match of the year the Christmas Eve 
spectacular between Westfield and 
Chobham in the Danair Combined 
Counties League. Chobham scored their 
first win in two seasons with a sensa¬ 
tional 1-0 triumph. Note: both teams 
woe bade in action on Boxing Day. Both 
lost That's more like it. 

Best reason for feOme: Sueli Pereira dos 
Santos, the Brazilian javelin thrower, 
who neglected her training after she had 
posed caked for Playboy. 

And so tins oohnpn marches fearlessly 


on towards 1989, carrying the banner for 
Eddie Edwards, Chobham, under -11 
cricket, and everything else that makes 
sport important and worthwhile. Vive le 
sport, and losers everywhere. 


BARRY FANTONI 
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THE DRAGON’S LEAP 


The Chinese would doubtless remark of 1988 
that the Year of the Dragon is proverbially 
auspicious. That part of it which Ms in the 
Western calendar year has, despite natural and 
manmade disasters in Armenia, Sudan and 
elsewhere on a fragile and stzlMhtctioiis planet, 
produced changes which may yet t ransf orm the 
world more than any year’s events since 1945. 

Two stand out The first is the reduction of 
regional conflicts, with prospects for further 
progress. The second, and connected, change is 
the contagious desertion of socialist econom¬ 
ics, begun late in the last decade in Western 
and developing countries. It has now reached 
the Soviet Union and will have far-reaching 
and long-lasting effects, irrespective of whether 
the current perestroika targets axe met or not. A 
few dinosaurs apart — Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Cuba the most notable — there is vir tuall y 
global accord that state ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange 
produces misery for the masses. 

The momentum towards settlements in 
Afghanistan, the Golf the Western Sahara, 
southern Africa and the small chink of hope 
opening in the Middle East have, of coarse, 
owed nothing to fortune. The overwhelming 
development of 1988 has been the transforma¬ 
tion wrought in international affairs by the 
Soviet Union’s determined courting of good, 
stable relations with the United States. 

Although the motor force of this change has 
been Mr Gorbachov’s revision of his strategic 
priorities, the consistent determination shown 
by leading Western nations has played its own 
significant part in undoing the mistakes of the 
1970s. Soviet calculations for the future can 
always count on some volatility built into the 
conduct of democracies and some internal 
Western differences of outlook. But those 
calculations must now also include an aware¬ 
ness that the benefits of new-found firmness 
will not lightly be thrown away. 

Other factors have been at work in a year 
which, with 14 conflicts still raging without a 
sign of stopping in the Third World, it would 
be an overstatement to call the Year of Peace. 
But the fact that the Soviet Union was, overtly 
and in practice, no longer in the spoiling 
business made the peace-brokers' tasks im¬ 
measurably easier. That its new stance is 
solidly founded in pressing national necessity 
is ground for optimism. A Soviet Union bent 
on modernizing its economy is not necessarily 
a friend of the West Hard unsentimental 
bargaining will be needed on East-West arms 
control. 

It is nonetheless an improvement if domes¬ 
tic priorities constrain it to behave more like 


one. The widespread conversion to what 
President Reagan called the “magic of the 
marketplace” may matter more, in solid 
practical terms, to the majority of the world’s 
people than these geopolitical developments. 
More flexible, pragmatic and modest govern¬ 
ment will in the long term make them richer. 
But the transitional phases of economic reform 
are painful, above all for the poorest 

Excessive state intervention — and borrow¬ 
ing — may have been largely responsible for the 
dire predicaments of many Latin American 
and African countries. But the austerities 
involved in the roll-back of the state and 
adjustment to sustainable growth patterns, 
when rapidly growing populations need 
schools and jobs and health care, are putting 
severe strains on Latin America’s democracies. 
And Africans have lost a quarter of their 
purchasing power in the past decade. 

It is more than time for the innovative look 
at global debt which President-elect Bosh 
(while ruling out several of the more inno¬ 
vative options) has promised. The United 
States must begin at home, because if its 
budget deficit is not brought undo* control in 
mm-reccssionary fashion a sharp rise in US 
interest rates could well cancel out any 
palliatives for Third World debt likely to be 
agreed Meantime, the industrialized coun¬ 
tries’ poor performance in tackling agricultural 
subsidies and other forms of protectionism in 
1988 should at least inspire in them some 
modesty in lecturing other governments, 
teetering by comparison on a political and 
economic knife-edge, about the virtues of 
market-orientated policy reforms. 

The prospects for sustained economic 
growth in the West look better than for years. 
But the sting in the dragon’s tail is that extreme 
poverty elsewhere breeds war, dictatorship and 
environmental degradation. The political con¬ 
ditions for healing some regional sores, in 
Kampuchea or Ethiopia for example, are better 
than they have been for years. But others, in 1 
Latin America and Africa, have inescapably 
economic dimensions. Domestic reforms will 
need international support 

It is no use relying on hope or horoscopes for 
the ushering in, in the last year of this decade, 
of a global version of Mr Bush’s vision of a 
“kinder and gentler America”. Building on the 
greater stability achieved in 1988 will require 
solid, co-operative, political spadework. It is 
right to feel more optimistic as we enter 1989, 
but the paradox bequeathed by 1988 is that the 
new fluidity in global politics will demand 
watchful, imaginative statecraft if it is to be 
exploited. 


SAVING THE CHILDREN 


The Government has at last learnt the lesson 
that frustrated parents anxious to protect their 
children have always known. Teenagers do not 
take kindly to being lectured, particularly by 
those in authority. It has now decided to tackle 
the growing problem of drug abuse by enlisting 
the help of young men and women able to 
relate to teenagers, bridging gaps between 
them, the school and their parents. 

The new drugs task force set up by the 
Department of Education will meet in Feb¬ 
ruary to formulate policies for the 100 drug co¬ 
ordinators, whose work will cover alcohol and 
solvent abuse, and the spread of Aids linked to 
drug abuse. 

The new group will, for the first time, be able 
to formulate policy as well as implement it, 
writing the agenda with the minister and his 
officials. One of its first tasks will be to find 
ways of encouraging reluctant parents to work 
with the schooL 

The drugs co-ordinators, many of them ex¬ 
teachers in their mid-20s, will certainly receive 
the support of the schools but it is by no means 
certain that they can expect similar help from 
all parents. Social problems, whether they be 
drug abuse, vandalism, or arson, tend to be 
linked to homes where there is little or no 
discipline. Success will only come if school and 
home join forces. 

The chances are that once one recalcitrant 
parent has been pulled on board, others will 


follow. But in too many cases a Mure of 
discipline at home is matched by a Mure of 
discipline in the classroom. The switch of 
power from the local education authorities to 
heads and school governors should result in 
tighter control of the schools. It does not take 
much to change the ethos of a school: many 
have improved dramatically with, for example, 
the appointment of a new head teacher. 

The Department of Education has promised 
that the Education Reform Act will lead to 
schools where pupils can learn in a friendly 
disciplined atmosphere of calm and enthu¬ 
siasm, without fear of the teacher or of their 
fellow pupils. To succeed, it must enlist the 
parent power which it describes as tbe 
cornerstone of its reforms — even if that means 
making parents responsible for damage caused 
by their children. 

Traditional anti-drugs campaigns, lending to 
use scare tactics or sermons and run in 
isolation from the connected problems of 
drink and glue-sniffing, have Med. An 
approach based on preventive work carried out 
locally could succeed in reducing the propor¬ 
tion of youngsters trapped by drugs and drink. 

But it needs to be put on a less ad hoc 
footing. At present the drugs co-ordinators are 
paid by Educational Support Grants on annual 
contracts. The Department of Education 
should work out with local authorities an 
agreement which puts them on a firmer basis. 


1989 ALMANAC 


January: Following the recent OECD report on 
Britain the people of Gibraltar ask if they can 
change their mind and join Spain after all; Mr 
Gorbachov mistakes Mr Kixmock for Presi¬ 
dent Najibullah of Afghanistan; Channel Four 
announces that its new breakfast programme 
will be hosted by Princess Michael of Kent 

February: Britain returns to work after the 
Christmas break; the latest monthly trade 
figures show a deficit of£5 billion — a sure sign, 
says the Chancellor, that British industry is 
booming; the England cricket XI leaves for a 
short winter tour of the Maidive Islands. 

March: Nigel Lawson declares a “stay-as- 
you-are” Budget and is hailed as the most 
imaginative Chancellor since Sir Geoffrey 
Howe; English teaching is abandoned by the 
Government on the grounds that it is now a 
dead language; feminine hearts are sent 
fluttering by the news that Mr Papandreou is to 
visit this country for a check-up. 

April: Mrs Currie returns to the Govern¬ 
ment as junior Minister for Sport, and Chelsea 
hooligans appeal to the European Court of 
Human Rights; the Prince of Wales appears on 
This is Your Life; a new musical opens based 
on the life of Mr David Mellon 

May: Mr Gorbachov attends a Nato summit 
and is mistaken by President Bush for the 
Prime Minister oflceland; the monthly trade 
deficit tops £10 billion which show* saw Mr 
Lawson, that “we’re really taking off at last , 
Hong Kong asks if it coula join China as soon 

as possible. , 

June: Mr Kinnock refuses to lead an 
“alliance of tbe left” and suggests trying Mr 
Edward Heath; a cricket XI from the Maidive 
Islands arrives to start a short rebel tour oi 
Britain; the Birthday Honours include a 
hereditary peerage for Mr Eric Hammond. 

July: Sunday Sport leaks a Government plan 

to seek a short-term loan from the Falkland 


Islands; a by-election in Surrey is won by the 
Scottish Nationalists who were not even 
standing; a report that Mr Arthur Scargill is to 
join the EETPU is angrily denied by Lord 
Hammond of Bromley. 

August: Miss Koo Stark, the actress, is 
admitted to the Gorsedd at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, for her services to the 
arts; Mr Cecil Parkinson says that he has no 
ambition to be Chancellor, causing Mr Lawson 
to return urgently front holiday; snow fells in 
Torquay prompting an inquiry into the Met. 
Office. 

September: England’s football team loses 1-0 
to Vanuatu, although Mr Bobby Robson 
says:“We made all tbe chances”; the Govern¬ 
ment applies to reschedule its debt to the 
Falkland Islands; Princess Michael becomes a 
BBC newsreader for an undisclosed sum. 

October: Britain is criticized by the 
Commonwealth for going around with a 
begging bowl; after the fight between Mike 
Tyson and Frank Bruno is postponed for the 
eighth time, an attenpt is made to arrange a 
match between Mr Bruno and Mrs Tyson; the 
Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to Father Patrick 
Ryan. 

November: The Booker Prize is won by the 
Duchess of York with a racy tale of skiingfolk; 
the monthly trade deficit slips to £20 billion, 
due to “the unseasonally mild weather” says 
the Treasury; the Maldives withdraw their 
invitation to the MCC to tour there this winter. 

December: Sunday Sport is named News¬ 
paper of the Year for its coverage of economic 
affairs; Mr Eddie Edwards is voted Sports 
Personality of the Year for personifying the 
spirit of Britain in 1989; after the latest OECD 
report the Falkland Islands asks if they can 
change their mind and join Argentina instead, 
after Britain has paid back their money. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Halt to building 
as travel aid 

From Sir Rhodes Boyson. MP for 
Brent North (Conservative) 

Sir, Your from page piece (Decem¬ 
ber 27) on the planned Govern¬ 
ment investigation into the 
problem of travel in London states 
“The study will say that unless 
action is taken, the congestion 
now plaguing the inner city Mil 
extend as fer as outer suburbs such 
as Wanstead, Putney, Hlgbgate, 
Wembley and Ealing”. . 

The congestion has already hit 
my constituents in Wembley. I am 
receiving ever more numerous 
complaints about the blockage of 
the A40 road into and out of 
London and about the continued 
and ever more exasperating break¬ 
downs and delays on the Tube 
services from Wembley to central 
London. 

The quality of life and tbe 
productivity of London can only 
be preserved by argent action to 
make public transport more eff¬ 
icient and by Government legisla¬ 
tion to stop the continued bonding 
on almost every piece of garden 
and every playing field in my 
constituency and in the neigh¬ 
boaring areas, which not only 
destroys the local “green belts” 
which are of concern to my 
constituents but adds every month 
thousands more commuters to 
travel on the already over¬ 
stretched road and Tube services. 
Yours faithfully, 

RHODES BOYSON, 

House of Commons. 

December 28. 


Myth and reality 

From the Archdeacon of Croydon 
Sir, Your leading article (Decem¬ 
ber 24) on the strange persistence 
of Christmas in Western dvitisa- 
tion left me most dissatisfied. Its 
main thesis was bluntly conveyed 
in the sentence, “Yet at hs heart is 
a myth.” But most Christians 
believe that at its heart is an event. 

In his Prologue St John writes: 
“The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among ns.” That is both a 
st at e m e n t and an interpretation. 
Tbe statement is that Jesus Christ, 
Mary’s son, nos bom at a particu¬ 
lar time and in a particular 
and was a real human being. The 
interpret ati on is that in this rhiiij 
resided the eternal God. 

A large part of the New Tes¬ 
tament is not a simple narration of 
facts, but an interpretation of 
feels. Yet that does not give it tbe 
status of “myth”, since the inter¬ 
pretation is not imposed upon the 
events but is drawn from them, as 
the primitive Church sought to 
bear witness to their proper 
significance. 

The idea that the Christinas 
story is a myth owes a lot to Sir 
James Frazer who, in The Golden 
Bough, succeeded in demonstrat¬ 
ing that belief in a virgin birth, fer 
torn being something peculiar to 
Christianity, was widespread in 
early times and described it as 
“one of the last fingering relics of 
primitive savagery ” Yet many 
people now believe that Frazer’s 
demonstration, which was in¬ 
tended to discredit Christianity, 
can easily be turned to its support. 


Driving in fog 

From Mr F. £ Me William 
Sir, Driving up from Cornwall to 
London, via the A303, on Boxing 
Day, conditions were such that I 
needed dipped headlights and 
intermittent wipe all the way until 
near London. 

It was interesting to note that 
even in the occasional fog patches 
half the cars were on side lights, 
while perhaps one in nine or one 
in 10 had no li g hts at all! And 
Mum conditions were really poor, 
using one’s rear fog lights pro¬ 
voked flashing from the car behind. 

I fear this reflects normal road 
behaviour and not just the holiday 
season and could nave a lot to do 
with the accident rate. 

Yours faithfully, 
F.EMcWnUAM, 

8A Holland Villas Road, W14. 
December 27. 

From Mr H. Holmes 
Sr, I believe there is a simpler 
explanation to “Motorway mad¬ 
ness” than that put forward by Dr 
Holt (December 27). 

Drivers are normally aware of 
their speed by relation to roadside 
objects. When these disappear in 
fog, drivers have no framework on 
which to base their judgement of 
speed. 

A similar situation arises when 
driving in heavy traffic on a three- 
lane motorway. If traffic in all 
three lanes is travelling at 60-70 
m.pJL, after a while one tends to 
move one’s frame of reference 
from the stationary objects at the 
side of the road to the adjacent 
moving vehicles, especially if one 
is in the middle lane. As the 
relative speeds of vehicles in the 
three lanes are very small indeed, 
one’s awareness of actual speed is 
lost. 

For this reason, the slogan 
“Keep your distance" loses its 
value. More ap p ropria te would be 
an exhortation to keep checking 
your speedometer. “Watch your 
dock” perhaps? 

Yours faithfully, 

H. HOLMES, 

9 Green Meadow, 

Potters Bar, Hertfordshire. 
December 27. 

From Dr J. G. Bourne 
Sir, A good driver keeps fer 
enough behind the car in front for 
him to pull up gently, even if the 
car brakes violently; but that 
distance is nothing like enough if 
the car runs into something and 
stops dead. Hence the multiple 
pile-ups. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. G. BOURNE, 

Melstock, Nun ton, 

Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


School test faults 

From Mrs G. J. Hatheriey 
Sir, The Croydon Standardised 
Test (report, December 9) claims 
to be the prototype for tbe 
Government national curriculum 
assessment There are, however, 
very severe drawbacks to it. 

I teach a class of children aged 
six-plus to seven-plus in Ooydon. 
The youngest was six on August 
28; the oldest was seven on 
September 2 — a great difference, 

wwmitarrng childr en nf that ngp , 

They all started school in 
September, 1986. In April, 1989, 
they are all due to take the same 
test, irrespective of development, 
ability, experience and back¬ 
ground. “The test” tests children 
on matters they may not have 
understood or e xp e ri enced. The 
feet that the school in which I 
teach obtains very good results 
does not comfort me as an educator. 

Although one is not supposed to 
do so, it is very difficult not to 
Leach “to the 1est” if you know it 
by heart. It certainly does not en¬ 
courage teaching children accord¬ 
ing to individual ability and need. 
Yours faithfully, 

G. J. HATHERLEY, 

16 Brighton Road, 

Con&don, Surrey. 


Letters to the Editor should curry 
a daytime telephone number. They 

may be sort to a fox number — 
(01)782 5046. 


For the feet that the idea of 
virgin birth was not totally strange 
to men’s minds some 2,000 years 
ago may help to account for tbe 
Incarnation, as presented to us by 
the Bible and the Church. By myth 
men’s minds had been prepared to 
entertain reality. What until then 


Rights of the poor 

From Mr Stuart Williams 
Sir, In Britain, and throughout 
Western Europe, the lack of 
security (in housing, education, 
work and training, income and 
health care) of the most dis¬ 
advantaged people constitutes a 
real threat to human rights. 

Thousands of young people 
leave school miahle to read and 
write and cannot gain access to 
training programmes and regular 
work. Thousands of young cou¬ 
ples have nowhere to found a 
family except in cramped and ill- 
equipped bed-and-breakfest hos¬ 
tels. Young and old are now 
begging for money so they can eat 
and dothe themselves. Parents see 
their children placed with foster 
parents because their own care of 
them is felt to be inadequate. 

Ensuring that tbe fundamental 
rights of these our Mow citizens 
are not permanently undermined 
is both necessary and urgent 
Happily, many individuals and 
organisations believe so too. 

The Wresinski report, puWished 
by France’s Economic and Social 
Council last year, proposes the 
way forward. Written with the 
collaboration of the very poorest 
fam il i es in Europe, it shows how 
poverty in a rich Western Euro¬ 
pean country can be tackled as a 
human rights issue, treating the 
very poor not as “recipients of 
provision” but as citizens having 
an active role to [day in overcom¬ 
ing poverty. 

The report is being studied 
throughout Europe. In this coun¬ 
try this movement has invited 
some of the very poorest families 
and communities to study it so 
that they will be involved in 
pnbfishmga British version of the 
report next year. We appeal to the 
poor themselves to help in this, 
and also to individuals and organ¬ 
isations who work alongside them. 
Yours faithfiilly, 

STUART WILLIAMS 
(General Secretary), 

ATD Fourth World International 
Movement, 

48 Addington Square, SE5. 


Cotswolds proposals 

From Mr Max Pearce 
Sir, The planning committee has 
yet to consider proposals for the 
holiday village [planned by Gra¬ 
nada Group] (report, November 
26). The site is a gravel quarry, 
where we would recreate a country 
environment for a holiday village 
catering for country pursuits and a 
wide range of sports and activities 
for the family. 

At present, part of the site is 
kept dry by pumping. Your article 
refers to pressure group objections 
to proposed flooding of part of the 

site, Harming that it may rlaiway 
aquatic bind colonies. In feet, the 
area will flood anyway when the 
pumping is stopp«L The group 
alto referred to the draining of two 
lakes, but this would merely be a 
temporary measure to allow the 
lake edges to be remodelled to en¬ 
hance the habitat for the wildlife. 

Tbe pressure group incorrectly 
stated that the ate would be 
barred to non-guests. Contrary to 
tbe group’s claim, the local 
community wfl] be welcome to use 
the wide range of sport and leisure 
activities. 

This is a long-term investment; 
providing for a major boost to the 
local and regional economies, as 
well as job-creation. The proposal 
also fife with the development 
objectives of the Gotswold water 
park and with the wider national 
tourism strategy." 

Yours sincerely, 

MAX PEARCE, 

Granada Group pic, 

36 Golden Square, Wl. 

December 29. 


in Christian belief 

had been myth God made feet at 
the first Christmas. 

Yours sincerely, 

FREDERICK HAZELL, 

St Matthew's House, 

100 George Street, 

Croydon, Surrey. 

December 25. 

From the Reverend C. J. L 
Bennett 

Sir, There are two problems with 
your leading article, “Gift from 
the past”. First, no reasons or 
evidence are given for why the 
virgin birth of Christ is a myth, 
except for what is claimed to be 
tbe current opinion of scholars 
and theologians. 

There is no reason why tbe 
Creator should not intervene in 
his creation, and the nature of the 
whole gospel record — indeed the 
very existence of it as it stands — is 
evidence that he has done so. So 
what is so unintelligent or passe 
about believing in miracles such as 
the virgin birth? 

Secondly, even when he has 
thrown away what fie no doubt 
regards as the mythical shell of the 
Christmas message, the writer gets 
the kernel 100 per cent wrong 
theologically. He says, “Christmas 
is about optimism, and about faith 
in the race's capacity to rise above 
itself” Tbe Christian message 
about man’s fen and redemption 
through Christ the Lend. Christ 
who is h uman and yet also from 
eternity divine, is that mankind is 
totally incapable of rising above 
itself. Therefore God came down 
in the person of tbe eternal Son to 
raise 05 to him self. 

The application of it all is 
therefore not, “Cheer up and pull 
yourself together”, but “Cast 
yourself as a sinner upon the 
divine mercy.” 

Yours faithfully. 

CHRISTOPHER J. L. BENNETT, 
128 Vicarage Farm Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 


Iran executions 

From Lord McNair 
Sir, The Foreign Minister of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
recently visited Tehran. The Kho¬ 
meini regime predictably saw this 
visit as conferring a doak of 
respectability upon itself and 
made propaganda accordingly. 

The feds that Herr Genscher 
will undoubtedly have raised the 
question of human rights with the 
Iranians »nd that tbe Bundestag 
has since passed two resolutions 
condemning the abuse of human 
rights in Iran are, of course, 
unknown to the Iranian public. 

Now we learn that in January 
the Foreign Minister of France is 
planning his own visit to Tehran. 
Hoping that our common mem¬ 
bership of the European Commu¬ 
nity permits a British dtizen to 
comment on these diplomatic 
initiatives, I respectfully suggest 
that they are of questkmbfe wisdom. 

We shall never knowhow many 
of its political opponents of vari¬ 
ous sorts the Iranian Government 
has executed since it reluctantly 
Speed to a cease-fire in its war 
with Iraq. Amnesty International 


Nuclear disarmament 

From Group Captain 
P, W. Johnson 

Sir, It is not necessary to subscribe 
to the view that tbe abolition of 
nuclear weapons is tbe most 
urgent and effective road to peace, 
to echo Mr John Biffen’s hope 
(report, December 16) that the 
Cabinet will start to“think about 
the unthinkable” Nor need one be 
convinced by Dr Lewis (Decem¬ 
ber 21) when be claims that the 
answers to his loaded question 
prove that there is no alternative 
to present policies. 

There are other “unthinkables” 
in the political sense which may be 
more profitable to pursue than the 
sterile controversy about nuclear 
weapons, which wifi be solved 
only after an international re¬ 
shuffle. This the superpowers will 
have to countenance if they are to 
achieve their joint objective of 
reducing their expenditure on arms. 

Their uncertainty how to pro¬ 
ceed should not inhibit us in 
Europe from thinking about some 
form of political disengagement as 
the most viable route towards the 
end of the arms race. The wide¬ 
spread distrust of the statistics 
bandied about in “megaphone 
diplomacy” reinforces this view. 
Yours faithfully, 

P. W. JOHNSON, 

Middle Coiner Cottage, Hempton, 
Deddington, Oxfordshire. 
December 23. 


Spirit of Christmas 

From Mr Joseph Samson 
Sir, The Chairman of the Post 
Office can be justly proud of his 
staff in dealing with the millions of 
items posted over the Christmas 
holidays, but I do not think be can 
claim much credit for the quality 
of tbe service, with which the 
customer is more concerned. A 
letter posted in central London on 
December 14 was received by me 
on December 22 - eight days to 
travel 13 miles, and so-called first 
class at that. 

Fifty years ago, before we 
enjoyed the wonders of comput¬ 
ers, microchips and post cooes, 
one could generally rely on any 
letter reaching its destination any¬ 
where in the country within 24 
hours of posting. That was some¬ 
thing to be proud of 
Yours faithfully, 

J. SAMSON, 

23 Pebworth Road. 

Harrow, Middlesex. 

From Mrs Wendy Meredith 
Sir, I recently came across a 
reference to Spug--the Society to 
Prevent Useless Giving. It was 
apparently formed in America, 


Gap in law on 
child abuse 

From the Editor of 
Community Care 
Sir, You are quite right to slate in 
your leading article “A lost child" 
(December 22) that the new 
Children Bill will immensely im¬ 
prove the legislative framework 
for dealing with child abuse. 
However, if the Government has 
shown itself committed to legal 
reform, it has yet to convince 
anyone of its willingness to give 
resources to help make social work 
more effective. 

It is a lesson still to be learnt 
from past child-abuse inquiries 
that one teU-tale sign of the 
possibility of abuse taking place is 
the refusal of tbe parents to allow 
the social worker access. However, 
whether a male social worker 
would have been less intimidated, 
as you claim, cannot be known.. 
Three male social workers have 
been among the seven who have 
been murdered during the course 
of their duties in the past four 
years. 

Certainly, an approach by the 
social services department to the 
police would have been useful. But. 
a more effective means of dealing 
with such situations would be the 
child-assessment order for the 
production of the child at a clinic 
for medical examination as 
recommended in Mr Louis Blom- 
Cooper’s investigation of the 
Kimberley Carlile case. 

Alas, the Government has not 
thought fit to include such an 
order in the Children Bill. We 
must hope that the appalling death 
of Doreen Mason, on which your 
leading article commented, will 
prompt the secretary of state to * 
think again. 

Yours faithfully, 

TERRY PHILPOT. Editor. 
Community Care. 

Carew House, Wallington, Surrey. 
December 27. 


has the names of300 but fears the 
total may be in thousands. Most of 
those executed were already serv¬ 
ing long prison sentences and were 
simply hauled out of their cells to 
their deaths. 

Iran’s Chief Justice, AbduL 
karim Mousavi ArdebiK, in a 
Friday prayer sermon broadcast 
on Tehran Radio, said there was 
no longer any need to send 
mujahideen members for trial — 
and get involved in cumbersome 
paperwork, adding “the people say 
they should all be executed with¬ 
out exception” Asked whether 
executions served any purpose. 
President Ali Khamenei ex¬ 
plained: “Executions are for carry¬ 
ing out divine orders. They may or 
may not solve a problem.” 

Does not this frenzied and 
inhuman conduct remind us of the 
very last days of Hitler’s Reich? 
And, if M Roland Dumas feels 
that his proposed journey really is 
necessary, can we at least be 
assured that he too will raise his 
voice against this barbarism? 
Yours eta, 

JOHN McNAIR, 

House of Lords. 


Father’s footsteps 

From Mr T. S Sampson 
Sir, Mr Button (December 24) has 
produced a remarkable record of 
three generations of English par¬ 
sons who held unbroken tenure of 
one benefice for ! 19 years. Min¬ 
isters of the Church of Scotland 
were even more tenacious: the 
Mitchell family, as an inscription 
in the church testifies, ministered 
to the parish of Aberlemno in 
unbroken succession from Tho¬ 
mas (1715-1750), through Andrew 
(1750-1794) to grandson James 
(1794-1841) - a total of 126 years. 

They would be pleased to know 
that their parish is still flourishing 
and in good heart. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. S. SAMPSON, 

Mains of Balgavies, 

By Forfar, Angus. 

From Mr R.R. Feilden 
Sir, Between 1780 and 1912 the 
living of Mayfield was held by four 
members of the Kirby family in 
direct succession from father to 
son. The longest of the four 
incumbencies, that of the Rev¬ 
erend Henry Thomas M. Kirby 
(1844-1897), remains a record in 
the history of the benefice. 

All four vicars were local land- 
owners and alumni of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Your s faith fully, 

R. R. FEILDEN, 

Allfarthings, West Street, 

Mayfield, East Sussex. 


prior to the First World War, with 
a view to de-emphasizing the 
commercial aspect of Christmas. 
(Presumably, it was abandoned 
through lack of support!). 

Given the time of year, and with 
the help of a suitable acronym, T 
wondered if we might take a lead 
from our American friends and 
form a society with s imilar aims 
over here. I thought of calling it 
Scrooge — the Society to Change 
the Rules to Only Offering Gifts at - 
Easter. . 

Yours faithfully, 

W. MEREDITH, 

Penlee, 39 Lower Kings Avenue, 
Exeter, Devon. 

From Mr J, W Bainbridge 
Sir, Being horseless and having 
only a nodding acquaintance with t 

one chestnut, William, I wonder if ■ 
the walking stick, with a unique 
built-in horse measure, that I 
received on Christmas morning, 
holds the promise of being the 
most unused present of tbe year? 
Yours faithfully, ' ; 

JACK BAINBRIDGE, 

Ashlrigh, Castle Terrace, 

Berwick upon Tweed, 

Northumbe rland. 
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Making peace with the dissenters 
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SANDRINGHAM 
December 30: The Queen was 
represented by the Duchess of 
Grafton (Mistress of the 
Robes) at the Funeral of the 
Dowager Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire (formerly Mistress of the 
Robes) which was held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Edensor, Der¬ 
byshire this afternoon. 


The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will visit Barbados 
from February 8 to 11 to marie 
the 350th anniversary of the 
Barbados Parliament 


The Prince and Princess of 
Wales will visit Kuwait and 
the United Arab Emirates 
from Febraury 12 to 17. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, Inter¬ 
national President of the 
World Wide Fund for Nature, 
will visit the Nigerian Conser¬ 
vation- Foundation from Feb¬ 
ruary 15 to 19. 

The Princess of Wales, Patron 
of the London Symphony 
Chorus, will attend a perfor¬ 
mance of Verdi’s Requiem, at' 
the Barbican Centre on Feb¬ 
ruary 16. 


Appointment 

Latest appointments include: 
Mr Alastair Muir to be Chair¬ 
man of Toe H. 


Twenty years after the publication of 
Pope Paul VPs encyclical on birth 
control. Surname Vitae, dissent to its 
tear hiw g continues to be a fertile source 
of controversy and anguish in the 
Roman Catholic Church internationally. 
The year just passed saw both celebra¬ 
tions of the anniversary of the encyc¬ 
lical’s publication aid farther demon¬ 
strations of opposition and dismay; but 
also just foe first glimpse of an approach 
thy* rp n tf nWimafpiy begin to resolve the 

division. 

At an international gathering in Rome 
in November, attended exclusively by 
bishops and foeofagmizs who support 
the auydkal, there was much praise for 
Pope Paul's “prophetic vision” in 
pubtishing it The general view was that 
contraception,and thepin[inparticular, 
i h ad proved in the intervening years to be 
a malign influence, leading to Damage 
breakdown and promiscuity'and even 
contributing to the spread of Aids. 

And the eocydRaTs condemnation of 
the separation of procreation from 
sexual int e rcourse was seen as having 
been fulfilled by the later development of 
in vitro fertilization, which in such 
circles is viewed with even more alarm 
than contraception itselL 

Some speakers at the conference 
admittedthattbeaicydical^argiiments 
stiD lacked the sort of detailed support 
, from moral theology tbat the Pope at the 
tune had asked tor. The question was 
beginning to be asked why this was so. 
And one of the explanations offered, 
which was evidently becoming widely 
accepted, was that conventional moral 
theology stBl relies heavily on what are 
tennedpreHXtociKar methods andproce- 
dures, meaning those pre-dating the 
Second Vatican Council whereas 
Surname Vitae itself was a new 
departure. Thus the rejection of 
Surname Vitae on theological growls 
is actually, in this view, the more 
conservative position. What is needed, 
therefore. Is a new moral theology which 
gives better answers. 

Opponents of Humane Vitae vrifl 
greet tbfa as a damaging admission of 
the weakness of the encyclical's case. 


aud as au attempt to change the rules of 
tire game having been beaten under the 
rales as they are. It certainly raises new 
difficulties. The strongest argument for 
Surname Vitae has always been that It 
was in line with Catholic tradition, a 
restatement of the church’s c onsi s te n t 
frarfiing down the ages, and the only 
answer the Pope conH give, therefore, 
Oat preserved the authority if that 
tradition. Bat pre-ctmcfliar moral theol¬ 
ogy is very much part of that tradition 
too. 

It is also true that much of what has 
been said In the past about the 
inte rpr et ation and implications of 
Hutnauae Vitae, by those Catholic 

bishops and theologians who accepted it, 

has been based on this same con¬ 
ventional or pre-concfliar moral theol¬ 
ogy. But read without these precon¬ 
ceptions, it becomes a rather different 
doctuuest. It has always betel assumed 
to mean that any and every married 
Catholic who used a_ contraceptive 
device for whatever motive was guilty, 
unless his degree of responsibility was 
reduced, of mortal sin. For that is what 
comes from applying conventional moral 
theology to the basic judgement the 
Pope made in Humauae Vitae. It is also 
the heart of the dissent: for many 
Catbolk couples who use contraception 
are as sure as they can be that they are 
not guilty of *j " j and if the encyclical 
says soi, then it mast be wrong. 

What proportion of the whole they are 

to largely unknown, but in a country like 
En gland it is revealing that very few 
clergy care to preach cm contraception, 
and vary few bishops care to make an 
issue at it, suggesting that the level of 
dissent is either very tiny or very large. 
Such surveys of opinion as have been 
conducted point to the latter. The 
decline in the numbers go i n g to Confes¬ 
sion, and the in the Catholic 

birth rate, suggest the same. The long 
term effect of Htarume Vitae has been to 
reduce the authority of the charcfa in the 
eyes of such dissenters, for If it is 
regarded as fallible on one such matter it 
could be so on other matters too. 

As happened at the time of the 


encycficaTs 20th anniversary, such 
views erupt from time to time in the 
correspondence pages of the Catholic 

press in Britain, where they are usually 

accompanied by sincere expressions of 
distress that Catholics who think them¬ 
selves loyal, or want to be loyal, bare 
bees driven into disobedience. Some 
even chum to have left the churc h over d- 

The more exaggerated claims in support 

of Humauae Vitae, including some 

ottered by the present Pope (such as 

fioooas remark that those who used 
c ontracep tives were in reality “athe- 
ists") have only added to foe depression. 
Ecumenically, fall union between the 
Church of England and tbe Roman 
CkthoBc Church remains tpntein- 
credible if the rejection of contraception, 

. « __l l m l n AfCO 


is regarded by tbe Catholic side as an 
arid test of Christian orthodoxy. 

The theology to extract the church 
from this impasse does not seem to have 
been written yet, though it may have 

started to emerge m the treatme nt of t he 
related issue of fa vitro fertiBzatkm. 

This has broken free of the legacy of the 
old penitential manuals of moral theol¬ 
ogy, which existed primarily to gui de 
priests on tike grav i ty of the various sins 
they beard ia tbe confession box. It was 
a characteristic of pre-condJiar Oitholi- 
rkm to be excessively pedantic about 
what was or was not a mortal sin. 

Perhaps Humauae Vitae was assumed 
too readily to be an instantly applicable 
supplement to such manuals, rather 
than a s tor eme n* of principle whose 
implications remained painfully to be 
worked out, and whose bearing on 
confessional practice was neither ob¬ 
vious nor the primary question. In other 
fields, such as social theology, the 
Catholic Church does not move in one 
step from general statements of moral 
principle to the simple attribution of 
persona] sin; nor has it done so in its 
recent official statements on embryo 
experimentation. If the same change of 
perception were to occur with birth 
control, the chur ch could at last make 
peace with the dissenters in its ranks, 
and they with it 


Sotheby’s stage great New Year’s Eve art show 
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Sosn Sotheby's stands before a portrait of Sir James Barrie by SzrWilliaiii Nicholson, to admire a marble bast *Clytie’ by George Fkederic Watts. 

Both works appear today at Sotheby's, New Bond Street, in the largest exhibition in recent memory of 19th and 20th century European art. 


MrOCILGotibett 
and Miss ILM. Hctheriagtaa 
The engagement is announced 
between David, younger son of 
Mr and Mrs J.R. Cobbed, of 
Asburst Wood, Sussex, and 
Bridget, youngest daughter 
of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Hetherington, of Li o gfi c ld, Sur¬ 
rey- 

Mr R.M, Potter 
and Mbs FJP.V, PQkington 
The engagement is announced 
between Roger, son of Mr and 
Mrs W.E. Potter, of Durweston, 
Dorset, and Fiona, daughter of 
the laic Sir Richard PiUdogton 
and of Lady Pilkingion, of 
CresswdJ Place, London. 


Forthcoming marriages 


Mr JJB. Cockle 
and Mbs CE. Ashtareer 
The engagement is announced 
between James, younger son of 
the late Geoffrey Cockle and of 
Mrs Rosemary Cockle, of Wilt¬ 
shire, formeriy of Saffron Wal¬ 
den, and Catherine, younger 
daughter of the Rev David and 
Mrs Ashburaer, of Uffingtoa 
Vicarage, Oxfordshire. 


Mr SM. Allan 
and Mbs S£. Mathewson 
Tbe engagement is announced 
between Simon, eldest son of the 
late Mr Michael Allan and Mrs 
John Sparks, of Stoke D'Aber- 
non, Surrey, and Susan, only 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Trevor 
Mathewson, of Ilford, Essex. 


Lieutenant DJ. Hooter 
and Miss PM. Law 
Mr and Mbs RJELS. Law, Straw¬ 
berry Hill, Peak, Hong Kong, 
have much pleasure in announo- 


Mr A. Hook 
and Mira SJP. Jennings 
The engagement is announced 
between Anthony, only son of 
Mr and Mrs EA.G. Hook, of 
Rainham, Kent, and Sarah, only 
daughter of Mr and Mrs R.G. 
Jennings, of Dulwich, London. 
Mr MJX Hewlett 
and Miss &J. Loveridge 
The engagement is announced 
between NeU, only son of Mr 
and Mrs Michael Hewlett, of 
Farnham Common, Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and Susan, only 
daughter of Mr and Mrs D. 
Loveridge, of Hutton, Weston- 
Super-Mare. 


daughter Patricia Margaret to 
Lieutenant David John Hunter, 
RAN, eldest son of Mr and Mrs 
J.R. Hunter, Scots School, Bath¬ 
urst, NSW, Australia. 


Mr CJ. Barton 
and Dr RJVL Main 
The engagement is announced 
between Chris, eldest son of Mr 
Michael Burton, of Robin 
Hoods Bay, Yorkshire, and Mrs 
Josd Russdl of the Park. Not¬ 
tingham, and Rosie, only daugh¬ 
ter of Mr Kenneth Malet and the 

late Katherine Makrt, of Wood- 
side. Perthshire. 


Mr WJVL Treiswny 
and Miss A. IVeneer 
The engagement is arwinnnffd 
between William, eldest son of 
Major Richard Trelawny and 
the late Mrs Jennifer Trefawny, 
ofSl Martin, Helstoa, Cornwall, 
and Alison, younger daughter of 
the late Mr Nod Treneer and 
Mis Treneer, of St Keveme, 
ComwalL 


Mr C.W. Homes 
and Miss M. V. Butter 
The en gagement is announced 
between Christopher, elder son 
of Mr P.W. Hamas and Mrs 
S.LM. Maricwick, of East¬ 
bourne, Sussex, and Megan, 
only daughter of Dr and Mrs 
W.H. Butler, of Bleichingley, 
Surrey. 

Mr DA. Gordon 
and Miss SJE. Adams 
The engagement is announced 
between Alistair, younger son of 
Mr and Mrs D.R. Gordon, of 
Glasgow, and Susan, daughter 
of Mr and Mrs C Adams, of 
Bishopbriggs. 


Mr P.W. Jackman 
and MtesSJVL Co» 

The engagement is announced 
between Patrick, younger son of 
Mr and Mis John Jackman, of 
Amereham, R nplringhannhir p, 
and Sarah, younger daughter of 
tbe Reverend and Mrs Peter 
Cobb, of Magor, Gwent. 

Mr JX. Knew 
and Mis J.M. Brand 
The engagement is announced 
bet w een John, elder son of tbe 
late Mr and Mrs H. Knew, of 
Bdton-In-Rutland, and Jasmine 
(nee Hart), only daughter of Mrs 
BJL Hart and the late Mr AA. 
Hart, of Kettering. 

Mr J. McDermott 
and Miss JJ. Horan 
The engagement is announced 
b et w e e n James, son of Mr and 
Mix T.M. McDermott, of 
Haslingden, Lancashire, and 
Jacquelyn Julia, daughter of Mr 
and Mis RJ.C. Horan, of 
Adderbury, Oxfordshire. 


Mr JJEL Martin 
and Mbs SAL Bratcher 
Tbe engagement is announced 
between John, eldest son of Mr 
and Mis RJ. Martin, of 
Colh/ers, Steep, Peterafield, and 
Sophie, daughter of Mr and Mrs 
GA.W. Bracher, of The Lodge, 
Waterisgbury; Kent. 


MrMJ*. Staheyeff 
and Mias S. Stafford 
The engagement is announced 
b etw ee n Michael Peter, younger 
son of the late Mr Peter 
StaheyefT and of Mrs Ann 
Stabeyeffi of Betions Bump- 
stead, Essex, and Rosemary, 
younger daughter ofMr and Mrs 
Hugh Stafford, of Wells, Somer¬ 
set 
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Birthdays 


Aflriversaries 
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Today: Mr Douglas Anthony, 
CH, former Australian Dep¬ 
uty Prime Minister, 59; Mr 
GlanviU Benn, publisher, 83; 
Sir George Blunden, deputy 
governor, Bank of England, 
66; Mr Michael Bonallack, 
golfer, 54; Sir George Christie, 
chairman, Glyudeboume Pro¬ 
ductions, 54; Mr Stephen 
Cleobujy, organist, 40; Air 
Marshal Sir Patrick Dunn, 76; 
Major-General J.D. Frost, 76; 
Mr Jack Hargreaves, broad¬ 
caster, 77; Mr Anthony Hop¬ 
kins, actor, 51; Sir James 
Howie, bacteriologist, 81; Mr 
Ben Kingsley, actor. 45; Mr 
Peter May. chairman, selec¬ 
tion committee, TCCB, 59; 
Mr Nathan Milstdn, violinist, 
84; Dr Valerie Peart, presi¬ 
dent, New HaB, Cambridge, 
62; Mr Jean-Pierre Rives, 
rugby player, 36; Sir Joshua 
Rowley, Lord Lieutenant of 
Suffolk, 68; Sir John Sainty, 
Clerk of the Parliaments, 54 
New Year’s Day: Dr Jack 
Bilks, company chairman, 69; 
Professor Richard Bishop, 
vice-chancellor and principal. 


Brunei University, 64; Lord 
Colwyn, 47; Sir James Crane, 
former HM Chief Inspector of 
Constabulary, 68; Mrs Chris¬ 
tine Crawley, MEP, 39; Sir 
John Dick, QC, 69; Mr Bill 
Keys, trade unionist, 66; Sir 
Albert McQuarrie, former 
MP, 71; Dr James Merriman, 
former chairman. National 
Computing Centre, 74; Mr 
James Moorhouse, MEP, 65; 
Colonel PA. Porteous, VC, 
71; Mr Christopher Prout, 
QC, MEP, 47; Professor RA. 
Raphael, chemist, 68; Sir Ash¬ 
ton RostiS, QC, former chair¬ 
man, Monopolies and Mer¬ 
gers Commission, 87; Mr 
Lawrence Rowe, cricketer, 40, 
Mr J.D. Salinger, author, 70, 
Lord Swansea, 64. 


Marriage 

Mr RJ. Parr 
and Mbs AJ. Massey 
The marriage took place on 
Friday, December 30, 1988, at 
Christ Church, Pore Sunlight, 
Ch e s h ire of Richard Parr, of 
Beaconsfietd, Buckinghamshire, 
and Alison Massey, of Greaz 
Sutton, Cheshire. 


Today: Births: Charles Ed¬ 
ward Stnart, ‘Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’, 1720; Giovanni Pas- 
coli, poet, 1855; Henri Ma¬ 
tisse, painter 1869. 

Deaths: John Flamsteed, first 
astronomer royal 1675-1719, 
1719; Gustave Courbet, pain¬ 
ter, 1877; Miguel de Una¬ 
muno, philosopher and poet, 
1936; Sir Frank Benson, actor- 
manager, London, 1939; Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, land and 
water speed record breaker, 
1948. 

New Year* Day: Births: Ed¬ 
mund Burke, statesman and 
writer, Dublin, 1729; Maria 
Edgeworth, novelist, Black-, 
bourton, Oxon, 1767; Arthur; 
Hugh Clough, poet. Liver-! 
pool, 1819; Sir James Frazer, 
anthropologist, Glasgow, 
t854; E M Forster, novelist, 
London, 1879. 

Deaths: William Wycherley, 
dramatist, London, 1716; 
Johann Bernoulli, mathemat¬ 
ician, Basel, 1748; Johann 
Christian Bach, composer, 
London, 1782; Jacob Wasser- 
mann, novelist, Altaussee. \ 
Austria, 1934. 


Expert witness in valuation ^ ^ 

MKWS?SirwS 

was an eminent chartered same year. member Of the council m 

surveyor who was president of In 1930 he joined Charles 1951.3 vice prrssdcnlm 1958 
the Royal Institution of Char- Q era ^ Eve as a senior assis- am j president fo irrt ‘ *6*-ot¬ 
tered Surveyors in 1961 and ^^foe newly founded firm In he NTOWg tte 

served as a Crown Estate c f Gerald Eve & Co. becoming pancr ot Genu Eve & 

Commissioner and as a mem- a pauper in 1934. In 1940 he Co ^ during the j*» wand 
ber of the Lands TnbunaL ^ Reeled a Fellow of the 19 ^os was much tft demand as 
He was one of the best Chartered Survevora Institu- onc 0 f ijic expert 

valuers and expen witnesses non and was chairman of the WJincs ses on valuation mat- 
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ber of the Lands TribunaL 

He was one of the best 
valuers and expen witnesses 
in the country. 

Eric Colwiil Strathon was 
bom on February 20. 1908, 
and educated at Taunton 
School of which be later 
became a governor. He en¬ 
tered the surveying profession 
in 1925 as an articled pupil to 
Mr Wilfrid Hosking of 


lartered Surveyors Institu- 2Jtc IcJdiog expert 

uou and was chairman of the W nncsses on valuation mat- 
junior organization of the particularly m the arras 

Institution for two years. of estate duty, land eoropeftst- 

During these early years of xion, b “?"S ni i rtlUrbtot * 
e Second World War claims and planning- • 
rathon was deeplv involved He gaw c V l ^!Sf«v^f£ 
thcseulemcm ofeompensa- Lands Tnbunal in many of fc 


the Second World War claims ami pianmns, • 
Strathon was deeplv involved He gave cv ?^I!ram offc 

in the settiemcm ofeompensa- Jme ' 

don following requisition of 

land and buildings for war Hcsenedas^Cm itMTOe 
purposes ,and_ w J 


Mr Wilfrid Hosking ot purposes and war damage 
Skardon Sons A Hosking of claims and was the author of til W 


his articles be moved to 
London to join the firm of 
Tburgood Martin &, Eve and 
was elected a professional 
associate of the Chartered 
Surveyors Institution in 1929 
and became an associate of tbe 


lished in 1943. In the same 
year he joined the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery and 
served in India and at the 
headquarters of the 14xh 
Army in Malays, rising to the 
tank of major. 


appointed a . - 
Lands Tribunal. He served iU 
Ibis capacity with distinction 
until final retirement in IvgO, 
His wife. IVy-tt, died m 
1973. He is Miruwti by a 
daughter and a son. 


SIR JOHN STEBBINGS 


Service to legal profession 


Sir John Stebbings, a past 
president of the Law Society, 
died on December 30 at the 
age of 64, after a long illness 
during which he showed 
remarkable courage, refusing 
to stop working. As recently as 
December 20 he appeared 
before a taxing master on a 
matter which required his 
personal attention. 

John Chaim er Stebbings 
was born on October 10,1924. 
Following Harrow and New 
CODege. Oxford, be qualified 
as a solicitor in October 1949. 
After articles with the Kent 
film of Boys and Maugban, he 
joined Mowll and Mowll of 
Canterbury and Dover. 

Following two years in their 
Dover office, he moved to 
Payne, Hicks, Beach where he 
was senior partner for the ten 
years prior to his death. 

Having been elected to foe 
Law Society council in 1964, 
he became president in 1969 
after serving on many of foe 


society's committees and as 
treasurer of the society be¬ 
tween 1969 and 1975. He was 
a founder member of Hoibom 
Law Society and was chair¬ 
man of foe Law Society's 
Charity from its foundation in 
1974 until 1978. 

In foe legal world be was 
widely known and respected 
by both branches of the pro¬ 
fession. He was a member of 
the Lord Chancellor's Com¬ 
mittee oa foe Age of Majority 
between 1965 and 1967 in 
respect of which he wrote the 
Minority Report with Sir 
Geoffrey Howe. 

He was knighted in 1980. 

There can be few men who 
combined as he did an im¬ 
mensely busy working life and 
foe devoted family life in 
which his friends were privi¬ 
leged to share with him and 
his wife Patricia. 

What mattered to him was 
firstly his family and secondly 
his friends ami clients, for 





whom nothing was loo much 
effort. In foe same category 
came his charitable wort, 
particularly Masonic charities, 
including a period of office as 
president of the Grand Lodges 
Board of Benevolence. 

He is survived by his wife, 
two sons and three daughters. 


VASO KATRAKI 


Greek engraver who won world acclaim 


Vaso Katraki, the prominent 
Greek engraver whose work 
won her international acclaim 
including a lithography prize 
at foe Biennale of Venice in 
1966, died in Athens on 
December 27, at the age of 74. 

Whether on wood or stone, 
she had a talent for capturing 
the universal pathos of human 
suffering, drawing inspiration 
from foe vicissitudes of her 
native land during the war, foe 
occupation, and the tragedy of 
the civil strife that followed. 

Born on July 5, 1914, at 
Aitoliko, a medieval town in 
western Greece, she studied 
painting and engraving at the 
School of Fine Arts of the 
Athens Polytechnic between 
1935 and 1940 under Con¬ 
stantine Par thenis and other 


prominent Greek artists. 

She opted in favour of wood 
engraving, but later, as she 
looked for materials that 
would convey her expression¬ 
ist trends more directly, she 
switched to coarse Cretan 
sandstone, using the tools of a 
sculptor rather than those of 
foe engraver. It added a new 
intensity to her message in 
black and white. 

At her first group exhibition 
in Athens in 1950 foe showed 
woodcuts inspired from her 
wartime experiences in the 
resistance. However, in the 
early postwar years she re¬ 
verted to foe nostalgic por¬ 
trayal of country scenes, 
especially life around foe la¬ 
goons of her home town. 

When she switched to stone 


it was to portray her more epic 
work about the struggle of' the 
working people that reflected 
her political ideology. Her 
engravings were shown in 
Greece but also in cities as far 
apart as Peking and Sao RaoJo. 
In 1965 she became an honor¬ 
ary fellow of foe Florentine 
Academy of Design and won 
several foreign prizes. 

Exiled on an arid island in 
the Aegean by the military 
dictatorship in 1967 because 
of her political leanings, foe 
never missed an opportunity 
to continue her work drawing 
on pebbles and stones brought 
in by fellow inmates from the 
seaside. 

She is survived by her 
husband. Dr George Katrakis. 
a son and a daughter. 


REV ALAN THORNHILL 


Captain TJDJL Morris 
and Miss AJL FitzGerald 
The engagement is announced I 
between Captain Timothy Mor¬ 
ris, 7th Gurkha Rifles, son of 1 
Commander R.W. Morris. 1 
OBE, RN, and Mis Moms, of 
Sidmouth, Devon, and Ann, 
twin daughter of Mr and Mrs 
M.G.M. FitzGerald, of King- 
ham, Oxfordshire. 

Mr CC Nero 
and Miss S. Peisley 
The e ngagement is announced 
between Christopher, twin son 
ofMajorand Mrs R.W. Neve, of 
London. SWil, and Samantha, 
elder daughter of Mr and Mrs 
J.H. Peisley, of Swacraton, 
Hampshire. 

Mr RXLD. Senior 
and Mbs EJ. Patteson-Knight 
The engagement is announced 
between Rupert, son of Mr and 
Mrs J.G. Senior, of Dubai, 
UAE, and London, SW18, and 
Henrietta, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs RJ). Patteson-Knight, of 
Holybourne, Hampshire. 


Priest and playwright 


The Rev Alan Thornhill, who 
has died at foe age of 81, was a 
friend of many Oxford under¬ 
graduates during foe 1930s, 
both those of his own college, 
Hertford, where be was Chap¬ 
lain, and of others throughout 
foe university. 

For a man of ThornbilFs 
convictions and sensitivity 
there was much to do at 
Oxford in those days when 
consciences were stirred by 
the nation's high unemploy¬ 
ment and another war was 
t h reat ene d by the rising power 
of Nazism. 


Thornhill was eminent 
among those, both senior and 
junior members, whose clarity 
and cheerfulness were a guid¬ 
ing tight to many who were 
seeking a way to commit their 
lives. 


began writing plays which 
gained wide acclaim, foe best 
known being The Forgotten 
Factor. Many were shown at 
foe Westminister Theatre. 


He went from Hertford to 
WycliSe Hall in 1937, and 
then Joined Frank Buchman 
in his wartime “You Can 
Defend America” campaign, 
continuing with him later in 
the work based on Caux in 
Switzerland. 

While in America Thornhill 


He was also co-aufoor with 
Mr Malcolm Muggeridge of 
foe play Sentenced to Life 
winch tackled the subject of 
euthanasia. 


During his last years he 
ministered at Mark Cross in 
Sussex. 


His wife, Barbara, and a 
daughter survive him. 


PHILLIP WHITTING 


Mr Kenneth Baker, Secretary of State 
for F d n c ati on and Science, writer. 
Phillip Whitting (Obituaries, Decem¬ 
ber 17) was a big man built like a bull. 
When he walked, with a purposeful and 
brisk authority, into the History VUI 
Room at St Paul's, he commanded 
respect and a little fear. His first 
approach to his students was to make 
you love history. His last was to bully 
the reluctant into doing it! Both worked 
in a quite magic way. He used, in the 
1950s, what were then unconventional 
ways of stimulating an interest in 
history — we watched early films on 


castle-building, we visited old 
churches, houses and castles on Sat¬ 
urdays. He seemed to all of us a much 
bigger figure. We wondered about his 
exploits as a pilot in the Second World 
Warand how he won the George Medal 
m the Blitz with that quite incredible 
bravery that all bomb-disposal experts 
have to show. 

Hestamped his passionate love of 
o? succeeding generations of 

2? V“ S from Max Beloff 

onwards. We were all very lucky to 

under ^ spell of a very 
great history teacher. * a cry 


Hill fanners are ‘struggling’ 


By Ronald Faux 


Many hfil farmers oa National 
Trast land cannot make a 
proper firing and fare onerous 
constraints in maintaining 
their farms, according to a 
report by foe trust’s working 
party on hill farming. 

The report, which criticizes 
foe landlord-tenant relation¬ 
ship between trust and bill 
farmer as ‘inappropriate", 
was doe to be published this 
week bat a launch press 
conference was cancelled. 

Copies bare ben sent in¬ 
stead to “interested parties" 
The findings illustrate the 
growing dash of interests 
between those who live and 
work in hifi areas and those 
who seek to conserve them. 
With wii af i m i m for 

recreation. 

Tbe working party visited 
about 24 hili farms in England 
and Wales and found that 
while the trust was doing mach 


foe in d ust r y, many of foe new 
farmers and others who had 
long been in agriculture were 
living hi marginally viable 
circumstances. 

Trnst properties were 
a mon g the few remaining 
tenanted farms and com¬ 
petition among young people 
for a vacant tenancy pushed 
bids above the realistic 
productivity of foe land. 

Normal margins were 
stretched almost to breaking 
point and the group was 
distressed to team of one rase 
where rent was negotiated 
upwards on entry, making the 
venture even more risky. 

The group preferred that 
vacant farms were let at a pre¬ 
set rent geared to tbe 
pro fitab il it y of the holding and 
to a tenant judged on his 
scutahility rather than on what 
he was prepared to pay. This 
would be "doser to foe equal 
partnership of landlord and 


arostraiiits - such as maiate- 
of walls, buildings and 
owsmation clauses --on its 


tenants 


rarely took sufficient accoant 
tftfxsewlmi drawing up their 


T h *.,S ro “P discovered so 
WJBahU treod to dooge 
rents per acre on 
farms and much time 
tooted Ire foe 
tnist to buildings that were of 
hide use to foe fiamer. 


fa * 8ine soae 
KrsrS 

pfffMMltore white foevThSJ 

--28#5 


to perpetuate a farming ladder, tenant*, the report said. 


tiring young men end women The report also said foe 


an opportu nity to into trust often imposed onerous 


Tbe report called for mm* 
of grazing 
experience! 
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LEGAL NOTICES 



SEUUMim - m Melbourne on 
December 30th. Robert, son or 
Hanna and Max. to CaroHne. rider 
daughter or Isobet and Kenneth. 



BARXEffcBELLAMY - ON December 
3lst 1958. New Yean Eve. in 
' Chetwa. Arthur to Inez. 


KEtni - On December 27tb 1988 
peacefully after a wonderful 
ChrUtmas with taa family. Henry 
beloved butnod or Uk 61 and Mba- 
or AumnNca ant James (JJX 
Funeral service at SLMkhad'a 
Church. South Grove, instigate 
Village. N6 an Wednesday January 
4th at 12.00 noon followed by 
tntermeut ai Hfgbgale Oemetoy. 
Swains Lana 


LEE MKBELL - On December 28th at 
Patfctow after a short moan. Anna, 
aged 80. widow of Frank Lee Mkheu 
of Milverton. Somerset Private 
cremation- Memorial sendee on 
Friday 13th January at 2.30 pun. at 
Milverton Church. No flowers, 
donations to Madame Curie 
Foundation, or Milverton Parish 
Church Appeal. 


GEORGE - A memorial service for 
Ernie George win be held at Afaner. 
on Wednesday. January 18th. at 
2.30 pm and at IJanMethlan on 
Friday. January 20th at n.30 am. 
Donations if wished to Cancer 
Res e a rch cfo Owrretts. 10 Market 
Race. BJandfonL Dorset 


Fighting cancer 
on all fronts. 


IIUUll tor Phantom. Les MharaMos. 
Theatre, and aU sptntlne cvento. Credit 
cams. Tut 01-S25 1350/9. CO. 


tomLEV lively tonal* to share mixed 
noose o/r. nr mbe and bo. CISC pan 
exd plus deposit uMamahleX AvaflaHe 
immediately. TeL 902 5409 (to. 


Haggis and the healthy heart 


The lumber of people at risk of 
developing coronary heart disease may 
be higher than doctors respect, accord¬ 
ing to a study in the current issue of the 
British Medical JoamaL This is jnst one 
conclusion of a sidelong look at the 
haggis—Scodaad’s national dish—and 
how it is digested by Scots and 
Sneapnnflig- Coronary boot disease is 
the main cause of death north of the 
Borden increased consmaptiou of hag¬ 
gis co^ ameliorate thfe to sonteexte^ 

Alan G. Fraser and his colleagues at 
the University Hospital of Wales tested 
the Mood of five Scotsmen, five Welsh¬ 
men and five Englishmen, all doctors, 
both before and after a substantial 
.haggis breakfast Haggis is a concoction 
of seasoned minced offal and o at me al, 
wrapped in the stomach of a sheep and 
boiled. Large quantities are fikdy to be 
con si gned tonight, with rite celebration 
of Hogmanay m Scotland. 

Scots Mood is evidently thicker than 
that of the other Britons; ft contains 
higher base levels of cholesterol as well 
as triglycerides, metabolic breakdown 
products of fatty foods. Triglyceride 
levels in Scotsmen were Kttle changed 
after the meal— but those of the English 
and Welsh soared by 51%. The 
researchers are at a loss to explain this. 
Perhaps Scots have evolved a tolerance 
to haggis over the centuries, and that 
Sassenachs digest it less ef f ic i en tly: the 
Scottish subjects of the study appeared 


to be more fagps tolerant* torn their 
fellows from other parts of Britain. 

Interestingly, the greatest foil in 
triglyceride levels woe observed in a 
Scot who performed cardiac surgery 
immediately after the meaL Such an 
activity is obviously a healthy form of 
exercise, bat not one available to the 
population in geaeraL Fraser and col¬ 
leagues conclude that Scots should 
continue to eat haggis, a food obviously 
adapted to a feature of Scots metabo¬ 
lism, and lower in fot than other meats. 

The research could herald an increase 
in the awareness of haggis as a meat 
product with a relatively low fot content, 
especially if served halted rather titan 
boiled, a process that reduces fot still 
further. Offal has long been known to be 
highly nutritious, if initiaUy rather 
unappetizing. Ha g gle contains oftal 
from sheep, cattle and pigs; despite 
containing as much protein as an 
equivalent weight of red meat, sheep 
longs contain only a fifth as mnch fot. So 
the researchers advocate large scale 
export of haggis to countries in which 
the incidence of coronary heart disease 
is high. 

Finally, they say, haggis is potentially 
useful as a test for fat tolerance, 
Qitfmng h its high salt content may limit 
its use to people not in immediate danger 
of coronary arrest. 

This report is for the most part a 


seasonal spoof, along with several 
others in die current issue of the BMJ. 
But it highlights an important and 
disturbing fact — that many people may 
be predisposed to heart disease without 
realising it None of the subjects had 
undergone blood tests for fot before the 
study, yet four of them had blood-fat 
concentrations high enough to cause 
concern. The fact that four out of only 
fifteen people examined could be di¬ 
agnosed as such demonstrates that high 
blood fot levels are likely to be 
widespread in the population. 

U nfo rt un ately, the small sample size 
used in the haggis study precludes exact 
predictions of the extent off the problem. 
The mflnence of fot on heart disease is 
well known, and is likely to become an 
increasingly important focus of medical 
research into blood pressure. The 
development of drags to combat hyper¬ 
tension has been a major topic of 
medical research for more than a 
decade^ hut the 1990s wflj see a greater 
emphasis on the importance of fot in 
high blood pressure, one of the research¬ 
ers said. The BMJ report is high in 
entertaimmuent value, but there are 
indeed many words said in jest whose 
theme is deadly serious. 


Henry Gee 


o NabmhTlmaa News Service 1988 

Food column, page 39 



Please telephone the appropriate number listed below between 
9am and 6pm. Monday to Friday, or between 
9.30am and 1.00pm on Saturdays. 

Birth, Marriage and Death Notices 01-431 4000 

Birth and Death notices may be accepted over the telephone. 
For publication the following day please telephone by 5.30pm. 
Marriage notices not appearing on the Court & Social Page 
may also be accepted by telephone. 


01-431 44S1 
01-481 10o6 
01-481 l»Sh 
01-481 1989 
01-488 3698 
01-481 4422 
01-481 1920 
01-481 1982 
01-481 1066 
01-481 4000 


Forthcoming Marriages, Weddings, etc. for the Court and Social Page 
Cannot be accepted by telephone. Must be in writing and sent to: 

Court & Social Advertising, 

Times Newspapers ltd.. 

I, Pennington Street. London El 9DD 

Please allow at least 48 hours before publication. 

Any enquiries for the Court & Social page may be made alter 1030am 

on 01-833 7347. 

You may use your Access, Arnex, Diners or Visa card. 


East End I Six bishops 


University news 


painting 

bought 

By Sarah Jane Checkland 

Art Market Correspondent 

Thanks to its failure to sell at 
Phillips last spring, an im¬ 
portant oft painting by the 
French 19th century artist 
Gustave Dore has been bought 
by the Museum of Loudon. 

Showing “An East End 
Poorhouse,” full of ragged 
men, women and children 
huddled together in miserable 
near-darkness, It is still chill¬ 
ingly relevant in the light of 
ghnflgr scenes which have 
beat appearing on our tele¬ 
vision screens this Christmas, 
one hundred years on. 

During the late Victorian 
period when it was painted, an 
estimated 80,000 transients 
sought shelter in common 
lodging houses, where con¬ 
ditions were notoriously filthy 
and morality loose. 

The picture relates to the 
images Dore produced for 
“London: A pOgrimmage,” an 
1870s book which foresaw 
George OrwelTs Down and 
Oat in London and Paris. 

The artist accompanied the 
writer Blanchard Jenold dur¬ 
ing an exploration of the 
capital end was deeply 
shocked by the poverty he 
encountered. 

The painting had been esti¬ 
mated at around £50,000 at the 
auction, but as the curator, 
Celina Fox, explained: “It has 
such gloomy subject matter, 
and was in such a dirty 
conditkm that it did not attract 
much interest". 

The museum was therefore 
able to bay it at a discount, and 
has spent the intervening per¬ 
iod restoring it The purchase 
was assisted by a grant from 
the Museums and Galleries 
Commission. 


Six bishops 
appointed 
by the Pope 

Pope John Paul II yesterday 
nominated five new auxiliary 
bishops in Hungary, including 
two in Esztergom, and named 
another in Rwanda. 

The pope nominated the Rev 
Vilmos Dekany and the Rev 
Aszlrik Varszeghi to posts in 
Esztergom, the Rev Lnvan Acs 
in Eger, the Rev Mibaly Mayer 
in Pecs, the Rev Nandor Talcacs 
in Szekesfehervar, and the Rev 
Felirien Mu vara in Butarc, 
Rwanda. 

Dekany, aged 63, obtained his 
doctorate in theology from the 
Theological Academy of Buda¬ 
pest and was ordained a priest 
on June 14, 19S3. Since that 
time be has been a chaplain in 
Esztergom, a prefect and profes¬ 
sor in the seminary of Eszter- 
gom, and a parish priest 
Currently he is the rector of the 
seminary in Esztergom. 

Varszegi, aged 42, joined the 
Benedictine Order in 1964 and 
was ordained priest in 1971. 

Acs, aged 53, a parish pastor, 
completed his studies at the 
Seminary of Eger and was 
ordained priest in 1959. 

Mayer, aged 87, was ordained 
priest in 1964, and be is the 
pastor in Szeksard. 

Takacs, aged 61, completed 
his studies in sacred music at the 
Theological Academy of Buda¬ 
pest and was ordained priest in 
1951. Since then he has been 
professor of music and prefect in 
the Central Seminary of Buda¬ 
pest, a music teacher and a 
parish priest. He is the spiritual 
director at the Seminary of 
Gyor. 

Mu vara, aged 38, completed 
his studies at the seminaries in 
Butare and Nyakibanda and was 
ordained priest in 1976. 

WORD-WATCHING 

Aasmrsfian page 16 
MOPOKE 

(b) The owl Natox atmtesedamSae, 
of Australia and New Zealand, the 
tawny frogmaeth, to which the cafl 
is wnmgly attributed, also a silly 
pnsoD, also called non-pork Irian 
the ay of the awfc “Among ike 
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SHOPPING 


Deyan Sudjic 


& reviews the year 


when consumers 




through the 
packaging at 
what they were 
actually buying 


T his was the year 
when George Da¬ 
vies got fixed from 
Next, and suddenly, 
just like the day in 
1974 when British Land got so 
" l ’ worried by the antics of its 
rj ■ fashionable subsidiary, Biba, 

Utttahl l,, 1 ) l Barbara 

^**10! Hulamcld, the grown-ups 

» . ■ were back in charge. 

UPR d .^ries’s firing looked sus- 
''Ultg piciously like the final act of 
design decade, just as 
t f mlr H . anjclc i' s exit put the lid on 
% swinging London. In the 
hands of the accountants from 
Grattan, Next is unlikely to 
put large sums of money at the 
disposal of bright young things 
with mad-scientist haircuts. It 
is not that Next was so 
strikingly original; in feet, it 
borrowed heavily from the 
high fashion end of the retail¬ 
ing business. But having it 
around was a powerful argu¬ 
ment that “design” could be a 
respectable activity, and that 
assuming a standard of decent 
visual literacy among cus¬ 
tomers, rather than talking 
down to them, could actually 
make money for a company. 

Fortunes have certainly 
been made in the remaking of 
the country’s high streets. But 
you could already hear the 
sounds of a backlash, even 
before Davies fell. Gerald 
Rawer, boss of the epon¬ 
ymous jewellery chain, was 
delighting in pricking the 
pretensions of design. He 
toured the country cheerfully 
telling anybody who would 
listen that design served only' 
to enrich the designer at the 
expense of the retailer. “Pile it 
; up high, sell it cheap” was his 
scarcely original message. 
More pervasive has been the 
slowly dawning suspicion that 
too much design becomes 
manipulative and dishonest, 
that it even tampers, in some 
way, with reality. 

When the Metropolitan 
Police calls in an image 
consultant, and the Midland 
Bank has made itself look 
more like a travel agency than 
a bank, it is hardly surprising 
that questions have begun to 
.. be asked about the substance 
behind the gloss. The reali- 
- zation that behind the maple 
strip floors and quartz halogen 
lights — now the currency for 
everything in the high street 
, from wine bars to building 
.. societies — there is a yawning 




///■ 


Fresh sensations for the visually jaded: 

Ron Arad's furniture brought international renown 




vodka 


. : < : •- » 

> i-i' ..»» '.* 


lack of originality has trig¬ 
gered off a sharp reaction. The 
designers themselves now 
strive for “authenticity”. This 
can take the neurotic, tortured 
form of shops that are care- 
folly designed to look as if they 
are entirely innocent of de¬ 
sign. Lovingly created shabbi¬ 
ness and faked ethnic glamour 
have become part of the 
armoury of the shop designer. 
Design is being used to create 
ever more detailed dreams, 
from American delis of the 
1940s to the eruption of a 
facsimile of Left Bank Paris 
Bohemia on the soon-to-be- 
pedestrianized streets ofSoho. 
It is the hunt for authenticity, 
as expressed by out-of-register 
Comecon packaging, that has 
led Asda to sell its own-brand 
vodka in bottles emblazoned 
with an art director’s version 
of a Constructivist hammer 
and sickle. 

In contrast, retailers such as 
Paul Smith and Joseph, both 
of whom can be seen as having 
their own authentic sense of 
style, have gained in strength. 
They in turn have influenced 
mass market such as 

Esprit, which has gone as far 
as hiring the architect Norman 
Foster, better known for his 
£500 milli on Hong Kong 
Shanghai Bank f han his high 
street work. But the hum 
among the visually jaded for 
fresh sensations has become 


"M 


ever keener. They have 
discovered Spain as the new 
place to watch for its furniture, 
nowhere better displayed than 
at Matson, the new shop at the 
bottom of London's Fulham 
Road. And they have put 
London-based designers, led 
by Rim Arad, on the inter¬ 
national stage: 


M eanwhile, out on 
the edge of town, 
an area at which 
Next was just 
beginning to 
look, and to which even 
Habitat is now busfly migrat¬ 
ing, monstrous shopping 
sheds are swallowing every¬ 
thing that stands in their path. 
Marks & Spencer and Tesco 
are now reluctant to open any 
new stores that are not ringed 
by seas of tarmac for parking. 
And even Sainsbary is only 
dinging on in town by the skin 
of its teeth, building on left¬ 
over sites dose to affluent 
inner-city suburbs. 

After the instant and tax¬ 
payer-subsidized success of 
the Metrocentre in Gates¬ 
head, the out-of-town shop¬ 
ping centre has become the 
norm rather than the excep¬ 
tion. Now that these malls 
come equipped with multi¬ 
screen cinemas, restaurants 
and playgrounds, they have 
become virtually the only kind 
of public space that is being 
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Uneasy neighbours: while. Sainsb nry fling* mi in town centres by the skin of its teeth. Esprit brings taste to the mass market 
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High temple: Next was a powerful argument that “design” could be a respectable activity — bit die backlash had already begun 


Last rites for the 
design decade? 
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V ' KRAXCE 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

THE ENGLISH SEASON 


Everyone involved seems to agree - it was a brilliant Season, 
and we 


BEST HAT-TB 

The 4ga khan's 
won three races 
culminating in 
Derby. This 11-1 sh 
a length and a hell 
lime. To complete i 
il was the Agj Kh 
Derby 


5 £ runne 
£ | third. 

[; I will b 
2 8 7Jun> 



WSS. mil h 


celebrated on 
1 he Thirty-lirs,i 


v>l May in NS9 


Kristian Gavoflle stool and Philippe Stuck armchair at Maisom Asda's Con s tructivist label 


built. Niche marketing has run 
riot, from foe concourse at 
Waterloo Station to foe 
departure lounge of Heathrow 
Airport. The more upmarket 
“shopping and recreation” 
areas such as London’s 
Brompton Cross, and born- 
again Carnaby Street, are only 
foe other side of this par¬ 
ticular coin. 

In retrospect, 1988 looks 
litre going down as the year 
when foe style of foe decade 
was revealed to have been 
design with everything, and in 
so doing passed immediately 
into history, just at foe mo¬ 
ment when the retail boom 
ran out of steam. It was the 
year in which Britain got so 
good at making shops which 
could make virtually anything 
they sold look good that 
people started to worry about 
exactly what they were buying, 
rather than just enjoying their 
colour co-ordinated wrap¬ 
pings. It was a year in which, 
to foe surprise of everyone, 
even Mrs Thatcher took a 
well-publicized tDt in the pre¬ 
viously deeply un-Thatcherite 
direction of the Green move¬ 
ment. Conspicuous consump¬ 
tion seemed to have had its 
day. With all preconceptions 
superseded, then, we are left 
with plenty of time to ponder 
exactly what shape foe 1990s 
will assume when they finally 
do arrive. 


STRICTEST 
DRESS CODE 

Henley Royal Regatta, where 
the sight of female kneecaps 
sent stewards’ laces Leander 
pink. Hemlines may rise, but 
next yeaiii Regalia (the 150th) 
will fall between 78 June and 
2 July. 


5 S MONEY CANT 
If BUY (1) 

If ... Admission to the Royal 
§ J? Enclosure at Akol The list 
fl f is now closed indefinitely, 
jj $ The 1989 meeting will be 
n | held from 20-23 June. 


TOUGHEST GOING 

Viewing the Cross Country 
circuital Badminton. The4.3 
miles walk round the course 
left quite a few spectators 
wishing they were on horse¬ 
back On the other hand, 
certain or the 32 fences left 
riders wishing they were on 
foot and in due course, some 
were. The 1989 Badminton 
Horse Trials are fixed for 
4-7 May. 


MONEY CANT 
BUY (2) 

... a picture hook at the 
Royal Academy. 12,543 works 
were entered, but only L261 
were displayed. The 22lst 
Summer Exhibition opens 
on 10 June 1989. 


HOTTEST TICKET 
‘ La Tra viata’ at G lyndebou me 
sold out well in advance. 
Rumour has it that one or two 
seats were available for ’The 
Electrification of the Soviet 
VJnioti!. Outside, ‘The Vinifi¬ 
cation of the Veuve Clicquot' 
drew applause at all the best 
picnics. Clyndebourae^s 1989 
Opera Season runs from 
19 May to 23 August. 
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victors and Canepa 

-OOtld rif-ri Fm _ _ . _ ^ 


King 


for the birds 

DENZtLMcN^LANCE gj CfOSS 


^ntboed from page 1 as chief of defence procure- bowls chamnion. receive the 

^fe f ?DBE n0 “ Ul “ meni “ 1985 ’ “ ■"»* » KBE. mBE 

Sir Jack Lewis, . Gibraltar Police Commis- . From the arts there is a 

chemistry sioner. Mr Joseph Canepa. knighthood for Eduardo Paol- 

1970. SE^SRSSS? Wh ° faeaded **“ operation ozri. the sculptor. CBEs for 

chairman of the ShvSmS whicb led io deaths of M ,chael Holroyd, the literary 
food chain, and 'MiT^iiu terrorists in March, biographer and Ian Richard- 

OppenS-BaraeirSefor- E“, ,v . es ^ Owen’s Police *». tbe ®f l ° r ’P BEs ^ 
mer rnnwvMi,^ Medal. actors^ Richard Bnere and; 


®er Conservative Minister. 

3re created lift* peers. Britain’s successes in the tt. ■ j ■ , 

.Sffiss 5stJStv« dHFsffS 
sar 1 ae »— * e SSK5 S't S 

Mr Anm.r- /-v_i_> , . Great Britain hock^v tram Group, Mr Ian MacLaunn, 


Peter Cushing. 

The industrial awards in- 


of^^ husband ^Tj^Twh& te ^ tfTSJTSdjft 

A f ^S^ ee - S w- u ? n ? r ? nc ^ s SachfreSve David Alliance, chief exec- 

Akjandra, is knighted in the m utive of Chats Viyella. 

Queenspersonalhonmirclist Mictacl Spracfclen, who x? ■* , 

He becomSTKniS^rnS’ coached the winning rowing Mr i N “ I Kinnock, the Lab- 

«o^ RedgraVe “ d MM'SeW 



Bomb ‘placed on 
plane in Frankfurt 9 


He becomesaKniphr rnm coached the winning rowing Ivir 1 1 ' l 5 u me Lab- 

IbeQ.ieen^^f . Michael Mclnt^ and Phil- ^ShSSoCS ni “ UOnS 
Mr Paddy Ashdown, leader 'P ^ho won the gold But mj. ^ Morri _ Tab- 
of the Social and Liberal piedal in the Star class yacht- our MP for Manchester Wvth- 
Democraiic Party, becomes a jg «** enshawe and fioot-boacta 

Pnvy Counsellor. Five mem- Frank Dick, director of coach- spokesman on the disabled 
twra of his party receive » n e for the British Amateur becomes the first LabourMP 
PObhcal honoms, including BoarxJ ’ receives the to be honoured for almost 10 

Mr Wiliam Goodhan. QC, OBE. years. The New Zealand Lab- 

wtio is knighied. Dusty Hare, the former Government nominated 

Mr Peter Levene, the for- England rugby union fiillback, him for the Queen’s Service 
mer adviser to Mr Michael Eric Bristow, six-times world Order to mark his work in 
Hesenine who was brought dans champion and Tony promoting relations between 
into the Ministry of Defence Allcock, the former world the two countries. 


Britain is 
hailed by 
Thatcher 

Con tin Bed from page 1 
from the generous response of 
people everywhere. Hope had 
sprung from the East-West 
summits, the pronounce¬ 
ments and reforms of Mr 
Gorbachov, the increasing 
freedom of speech and move¬ 
ment in the Soviet Union and 
at home from “from the 
highest standards of living we 
have ever known, lower taxes, 
lower unemployment and far 
more jobs". 

Mr Kinnock sees realistic 
cause for hope for world 
cooperation at the beginning 
of 1989. But he says the same 
could no! be said for Britian 
under a government whicb he 
said despised cooperation and 
produced daily hypocrisies as 
its deeds increasingly contra¬ 
dicted its words. 

He said: “In 1989 ugliness, 
danger and violence in Britian 
will increase — not because 
government does too much 
regulating but because govern¬ 
ment takes too little res¬ 
ponsibility." 


B> £)j'id ^ ross 
’ mB . uf a oorfh 

P 31 * “ rawiBt ‘ 
Loodon ISiirn In prevtrm it* 
toR a SffSflS*'C&» station 

ErKSV ^ 

the London 
**hicb attracts 

graS).Mw»»a»-i? 

S£S£ * Mr Lei * h 

nature iowers 

JTSJZz » 

jSJi njnne i i ?™* 1 ! 

riu> nark fur cross-Channel 

trains. H says it wiH 
SSea plant by plant, 
ingthe flora when the tunnel 
has been completed. 

The trust is sceptical, how¬ 
ever. Mr Thornton said - » <? 
do not believe it » posable to 
transplant a nature resene 


Continued from page 1 

for causing the Lockerbie 

disaster. 

Although 12 of the men 
picked up have subsequently 
been released, Mr Dalkam- 
ouni and Mr Abdel Ghanda f- 
ar, another Palestinian of 
Jordanian origin also sus¬ 
pected of belonging to the 
PFLP-GC, are still being held. 

Both men are known to 
have bad several passports 
from different countries in 
different names. The spokes¬ 
man for the office of Wes! 
Germany’s Federal Public 
Prosecutor told The Times 
that he believed one or more 
of these was Syrian, though he 
could not comment on reports 
that Mr Dalkamouni had been 
carrying some form of official 
document identifying him as a 
representative of Syria. 

As West German Govern¬ 
ment officials announced the 
“refined" security measures 
yesterday, the West German 
commercial pilots’ associ¬ 
ation, Cockpit, called for im¬ 
proved security checks on 
airport staff, including clean¬ 


ers and luggage loaders. Cap¬ 
tain Peter Hanzel, a member 
of the association’s executive, 
said such employees and oth¬ 
ers had unlimited access to 
aircraft. 

His complaints were echoed 
yesterday by Numast, the 
British union representing 
flight engineers, which sent a 
list of shortcomings in airport 
security to the Aviation 
Minister. 

In London, the Govern¬ 
ment promised financial help 
for Lockerbie yesterday, not 
just to rebuild parts of the 
town devastated in the 
disaster but to help it recover 
from the t rauma it has suf¬ 
fered. Lord James Douglas- 
Hamilton, Minister for Home 
Affairs and the Environment 
at the Scottish Office, said in 
the town that the Government 
was committed to “renewing 
the fabric of life in Lockerbie". 

He also announced a 
£150,000 government dona¬ 
tion to the Air Disaster Appeal 
which is being administered 
by Dumfries and Galloway 
regional.counril. 
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districts except northern and western Scotland, where drizzle 
is likely. Outlook: fog in many areas, rain again in the north. 
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ACROSS L ^ J L 

1 Fish is sent back — affected the 
inside (6). 

5 Take one’s place to eat some¬ 
thing vegetarian 1,8). 

9 a sacred song and perhaps a 
comic one: in fact, that’s 
fashionable (10). 

10 Some of the lights are blue (4). 

11 Tvoe of spectacles for the par- 
tii£Uigb!ed?r4-4). 

12 Lemur heard aboard ship (3-3). 

13 Said to be the top pet (4). 

15 Example of coolness in the sea 
(8). 

18 Put it hack to conceal an en¬ 
trance to restaurant perhaps (8). 

1 9 Twisted appearance of sculptor’s 
work (4). 

21 Matron giving woman a prelimi¬ 
nary examination (6). 

23 In old Aga wrinkled line appears 
( 8 ). 

25 Sound chap, Thomas (4). 

26 Page of Mozart, perhaps, 
marked with runs? (5-5). 

27 Went back to Vanbrugh's work 
“The Origin of Drama (8). 

Solution to Puzzle No 17,861 
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28 Arrogant, but raised sympathy 
(6). 

DOWN 

2 But we heard her other name (5). 

3 Pit-stop full of perils (9). 

4 When at home, gobble up what 
comes in (6). 

5 The last age of man, next to the 
first (6,9). 

6 Distribution of gifts — lot dam¬ 
aged, in repair (8). 

7 Deposit for a house (5). 

8 Young couple in Welwyn work¬ 
ing with pressmen (5-4). 

14 To be a real mess, get worked up 
(9). 

16 It produces Jots of circuits for 
vety little token money (9). 

17 German is in a French town — 
with these companions? IS). 

20 Means of admission io the 
French course (6). 

22 Why there is no egg in the hair 
dye? (5). 

24 Businessman is from the upper 
class, in short (5). 
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CUPAFFFR A P n:e °/ a distinctiveSher^er "Targa"Regency 
OntHl I 1—I 1® Stripe fountain pen with a solid 14-carat gold 
inlaid nib will be given for thefirst five correct solutions opened next Thursday. 
Entries should be addressed to: The Times. Saturday Crossword Competition, 
pO Box486. Virginia Street. London El 9DD. The winners and solution will be 
published next Saturday. 
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AwtaBaS 
Austria Sch 
BefflfianFr 
CanodaS 
Danmark Kr 

Ftnland Mkk 

Franca Fr 
Gafmany Dm 
Greece Dr 
Hong Kong S 
Ireland Pt 
Italy Lira 
Japan Yen 
Netherlands Gld 
Norway Kr 
Portugal Eac 
South Africa Rd 
Spain Pta 
Sweden Kr 
Switzerland Fr 
Turney Lira 
USAS 

Yugoslavia Drrr 

Rates for small denomraton bank notes 
only as suppied by Barclays Bank PLC. 
Ditterem rates apply to travellers' 
cheques. 

Retafl Price Index: 1HU) (November) 
London: The FT Index dosed down 7.B at 
14S5J. 


Concise and Jumbo 
Crossword, page 30 


WORD-WATCHING 

A daily safari through the 
language jungle. Which of the 
possible definitions is correct? 

By Philip Howard 
MOPOKE 

a. An Amerindian lundi bag 

b. The Antipodean owl 

c. A backhanded foil lunge 
COOF 

a. A Scottish yob 
h. A slap or blow 
c. A newborn calf’s hoof 
WHAMMY 

a. Violent or pagnarions 

b. Dried buffalo meat 

c. The evil eye 
QUANT 

a. To dress suggestively 
h. A punt pole 
e. Interrogative bow much 

Answers on page 13 

The winners of last Saturday's 
competition are: J H Moore. 
Gunnersbury Manor. Elm Avc. 
Ealing. London VT5: B A L Field. 
Highway Lane. Keele. Staffs; DGP 
Chaifield; Rkiwenfa. Rhiw. Gwyn¬ 
edd; M ft Skinner. Caterham 

School, Caierham. Surrey; J Barrie, 
Glasgow Rd. Blantyre, Glasgow. 
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Temperatures at midday yesterday; 
lair r, ram; s, sun. 

C F 

Belfast 9 4B C Guernsey 

B'nrmbaai 9 48 c Imre mesa 

Blackpool 9 -18 c Jersey 

Bristol 10 SO c London 

Cardiff io SO c NTnchater 

Erfinburgh 11 52 c Newc a stle 

Glasgow 10 50 d H’nldsway 


c, cloud; f. 

C F 
B 46 f 

10 50 c 
6 43 e 
9 48c 
8 48 c 

11 52 f 
11 52 c 


UGHTING-UPTIME 


London 4.31 pm to 7.36 am 
Bristol 4.41 pm to 7^46 am 
Edlnbuigh 4.18 pm tD 8.14 am 
Mancheetm 4J& pm to 7.56 am 
Penzance 5 j 00 pm to 7.51 am 

TOMORROW 

London 4J2 pm to 7.38 am 
Bristol 4.42 pm to 7.46 am 
EAttur^t 4.19 pm to 8.14 am 
Mancbestar 4 JO pm to 755 am 

Pe nz an ce 5.01 pm » 7.51 am 


NOON TODAY 
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ibu could just 
be leaving problems.. 

Tie people you want to benefit mar 
not inherit The taxman might be thi 

main Mefiriary... Your family could b, 
dividedhy hitter quarrelling. 

To help you avoid all this, Grevill< 
Jarmer, an eminent Q.C. and M.E ha 
written a sp^ial booklet outlinw'wha 

. Greville Janner 
booklet is yours, abso¬ 
lutely free, when you 
return this coupon. 


luil 


Sunrises: Sunsets; TOMORROW Stma^s: 


Mqonmw: Moon seta: 


Infonnarieo supplied hy Met Office 
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Executive Editor 
David Brewerton 

Banner bid 
for Avdel 
is defeated 

Banner Industries has con¬ 
ceded defeat io its 88 p-a-sbare 
bid for Avdel. the fastener 
group, following the interven¬ 
tion of Textron with a 92p- 
per-share rival offer. 

Banner's bid lapsed yes¬ 
terday. but the American 
group still owns44.57 per cent 
of Avdel’s ordinary shares 
accounting for 42.7 percent of 
the voting capital Banner 
intends to keep its holding. 


THE POUND 


US dollar 
1.8090 (+0.0180) 

W German mark 

3.2055 (+0.0032) 

Trade-weighted 

77.7 (+0.3) 


STOCK MARKET 


FT 30 Share 

1455.3 (-7.8) 

FT-SE 100 

1793.1 (-10.3) 

Bargains 

8022 

USM (Datastream) 
147.38 (-0.07) _ 
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Teenage scribblers sharpen up for 1989 
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NewYotk 

Dow Jones_ 

Tokyo 

Nikkei Average, 


Hong Kong: 

Hang Seng- 

Amsterdam: Gen 
Sydney: AO_ 


2183.93 (+1.25)* 
_Closed 


268744 


Frankfurt: 
Commerzbank 
Brussels: 

General__ 

Paris: CAC_ 


1487.8(4-1.2) 
-Closed 


Zurich: SKA Gen. 
London: 

FT.—A Ad-Share „ 

FT.- "SOO" _ 

FT. Gold Mines ._ 
FT. Fixed interest, 
FT. Govt Secs — 
Recent Issues 
dosing prices 


-Closed 

415.6 (+3.3) 
~— Closed 


By Rodney Lord 
Economics Editor 
Teenage by name, bat not by nafme. 
This photograph of a group of 
economic soothsayers in a rare mo¬ 
ment of harmony gives the lie to Mr 
Nigel Lawson's co nte m p tuous ref¬ 
erence to ‘‘teenage scribblers.'’ 

Scribble they may, bat teenage (with 
respect) they are not They are not 
eves all scribblers; some are 
scribWeuses. 


As Mr Gavya Davies of Goldman 
Sachs concedes, this is a year eco¬ 
nomic forecasters would prefer to 
forget Without exception they tailed 
to anticipate the rapid rate of gro wth 
in the world economy in general or the 
British economy in particular. 

Most-of them also failed to predict 
the rise in inflation. As one Treasury 
official commented ruefully: “If only 
we had had the courage of our conv¬ 


ictions and reacted sooner to the rise in 
M0. w 

Performance on the b alan ce of 
payments was not much better. Every¬ 
one expected the deficit to increase, 
but the Treasury’s Autumn 1987 fore¬ 
cast of a deficit of £3% billion was 
regarded in the City as alarmingly 
pessimistic. Sometimes it is better not 
tofaum. 

The advantage the City's Young 
Turks (as Denis Healey used to call 


them) have over the Government is 
that they publish much more fre¬ 
quently. Even so, politicians in gla« 
bouses should not throw stones. The 
current account forecasts which pro¬ 
voked the Chancellor's outburst in 
July about teenage scribblers have 
indeed proved wrong — they were 
much too optimistic. 

To read the scribblers’ predictions 
for 1989 turn to page 18. Or just look 
at their faces. 


1 Andrew Britton, National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research; 2 Giles Keating, Credit Suisse First 
Boston; 3 Alan Budd, Barclays Bank; 4 Evelyn 
Brodie, Morgan Grenfell; 5 Gavyn Davies, Goldman 
Sachs; 6 Henry Neuburger, Labour Party adviser. 


. 926-59 (-3.84) 
1008.87 (-4.62) 

— 161.9 (-0.7) 

— 96.01 (same) 
87X0 (-0.17) 
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MAIN PRICE CHANGE S 

RISES: 

Schraders —-885p (+ 10 p) 

Nobo Group __ 220 p(+ 10 p) 

Ran some Sims 398Vi p (+17p) 

Pearl 422%p (+12p) 

int Thomson _.... 700p (+iop) 

Church —-440p (+ 10 p) 

Cap& Counties -—352p (+9p) 


Murdoch matches 
£403m Collins bid 


By Colfa Campbell 


Cap& i 
Helical l 


l Bar-27ip(+i3p) 

UK Land ..— 787SSp(+30p) 

Trade Indemnity_ 562% p (+5p) 

Eurotunnel Units — 490Vip (+6p) 
Johnston-360p (+5p) 

FALLS: 

Henderson Admin..... 625p (-lOp) 
Tottenham Hotspur. l20Sp (-12pj 

G Oliver .—.. 515p (-10p) 

Exp Co Louisiana -62p(-15p> 

Bejam -I65hp(-7p) 

Wellcome--409p (-8p) 

Local & London- 474p (-7p) 

General Accident_862^p{-7p) 

Ctowng prices 
SEAQ Volume_140.0m 


INTEREST RATES 


London: Bank Base: 13% 

3-month Interbank i3-*i&-13tt% 
3-month eligible Hlte:12 J ‘«-12% 
buying rale 

US: Prime Rate 10%% 

Federal Funds 9M»* 

3-month Treasury Bills 8.10-8.08%* 
30-year bonds 100-100 'k* 


CURRENCIES 


Londons 

£: 51.8090 

£ DM32055 
E: SwFr2.7180 
fc FFrl0.9806 
£: Yen226.48 
£: lndex:77.7 
ECU £0.648551 


New York: 
&S1.8095* 

S: DM1.7725* 
S: SwFrl.5015* 
5: FFr6.0585* 

S: Yenl25.00* 
S: tndex:942 
SDR £n/a 
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GOLD 

\Uil 
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London Fixing: 

AM 3410,15 pm-Sn/a 
dose S4i0.00-410.50 (£226.50- 
227.001 

New Yorte 

Comex $409.60-410.10* 


NORTH SEA OIL 


Brent (FeO) $15.35 bbl ($15^5) 

* Denotes latest trading price 


THE TIMES 



• Market news on Stock- 
watch yesterday included; 
Shares fell on fears over 
the economy. Bid target 
Hammerson A (02817) 
shares were 6v*p cheaper 
and Land Securities 
(01417) shed 3p on 
mortage rate worries. 
Iceland Frozen Foods 
(01616) dropped 8p after 
claiming victory in its bid 
for Bejam (02401), which 
fell 7p. Dollar earners fell 
with Glaxo (01414) down 
13p and Fisons (01886) 
down 4p. 

Recent additions 
include: Louis Vuitton 
Moet 07251. 

Galls charged 5p for 8 
seconds peak, 12 seconds 
off peak inc. VAT. 


News International has 
stepped back into the bid 
battle for William Col* 
tins, the Glasgow pub¬ 
lisher, by exactly 
matching the £403 mil¬ 
lion offer made to Collins 
on Thursday by a mystery 
white knight 
Mr Rupert Murdoch’s pub¬ 
lishing group said it would 
offer 88 Op cash for Collins' 
ordinary shares and 735p cash 
for each non-voting ‘A’ share, 
and called on Collins' board to 
recommend its offer. 

News International which 
initially bid 640pcash for each 
ordinary and 535p cash for 
each non-voting Collins share 
in November — only to find 
the mystery party had topped 
it — said it was clear from 
Collins' announcement this 
week that it was prepared to 
surrender its independence. 


News International holder of 
41.7 per cent of Collins’ voting 
capital reiterated last night 
that it will not accept any 
competing offer for its 
bolding. 

“News is not interested in 
selling and wishes to retain its 
shareholding for the long 
term,” the group added. It said 
it has sought a recommenda¬ 
tion from Collins, but this has 
so far been rejected. 

Mr Murdoch, chief exec¬ 
utive of News International 
said: “The board of Collins 
and the possible offeror 
should now realize that we 
have no intention of discuss¬ 
ing the sale of our stake in 
Collins, nor our interest in 
Harper & Row.” The two 
companies share the equity of 
the US publisher. 

Mr Ian Chapman, chairman 
of Collins, replied: “News 
International's offers are not 


in the best interests of Collins' 
shareholders, authors, emp¬ 
loyees and customers.” 

The identify of the mystery 
bidder — whose takeover 
plans have the backing of all of 
Collins’ board with the excep¬ 
tion of Mr Murdoch and Sir 
Edward Pickering— has yetto 
be disclosed, but is thonght to 
be Presses de la Cite, the 
French group- The bidder has 
said it is prepared to formalize 
its terms on condition that 
there is a “significant number 
of ordinary shareholders 
undertaking irrevocably to ac¬ 
cept” the offers, and that it has 
the backing of the Co llins 
board. 

Collins’ directors, with the 
two exceptions, said on Thurs¬ 
day that they intended to 
recommend the offer. 

The battle for control of 
Collins began in November 
when News International a 


long-standing shareholder 
after the failure of an earlier 
bid, put a price of £294 million 
on the group. 

Collins was founded in 1819 
as a publisher of religious 
books. But today its activities 
spread across the publishing 
spectrum. * 

Currently it has more than 
900 authors on its lists includ¬ 
ing Anita Brookner, Frank 
Delaney, Leu Deighton, Ham¬ 
mond Innes and President 
Gorbachov. 

Collins is the fourth largest 
publisher in Britain and r anks 
sixth in the world. 

The stock market has 
scented a battle in prospect, 
and the Collins ordinary and 
‘A* shares have been trading at 
prices substantially ahead of 
News’ earlier terras. Co llins ’ 
ordinary share were lp easier 
yesterday at 850p and the *A' 
shares unchanged at 705p. 


Rate hopes 
boost 
sterling 

By David Smith 

The pound ended the year on 
a firm note, boosted by the 
belief that high interest rales 
will be around for some time 
in Britain. It gained 1.8 cents 
to $1.8090 and added a third 
of a pfennig to DM3.2055. 

The Bank of England's Ster¬ 
ling Index rallied on its last 
day as a measure of changes in 
sterling's average value. From 
Thursday’s close of 77.4. it 
moved ahead to 77.7. Since 
1975. the base of the index, the 
ponnd has lost 22.3 per cent of 
its value against a weighted 
average of the currencies of 
Britain's trading partners. 

The new Exchange Rate 
Index, which takes 1985 as its 
starting point of 100 , opened 
at 97.3 and closed at 97.4. The 
ER1 becomes the Bank's of¬ 
ficial measure from Tuesday. 

Comment, page 19 


Iceland emerges as 
last-minute victor 


By Cliff Feltham 


Iceland Frozen Foods finally 
emerged victorious yesterday 
in its £234 million takeover 
bailie for Bejam, its bigger 
rival, only hours before the 
bid expired. 

But it was touch and go 
righllo the end with Iceland at 
last able to claim acceptances 
giving it 50.09 per cent of 
Bejam, whose founder and 
chairman, Mr John Apthoip, 
owner of 30 per cent of the 
business, resisted to the last 

The outcome means that 
Iceland's chairman, Mr Mal¬ 
colm Walker, 18 years after 
opening his first shop at 
Oswestry, Shropshire, now 
controls a chain of 450 shops 
employing 10,000 people. 

“I am exhausted but re¬ 
lieved and excited it is all 
over,” be said yesterday. “It 
was very tense. Now the first 
job is to reassure the staff at 


Bejatn about their future and 
make it clear there will be no 
redundancies. The prospects 
for the future are greau” 

However. Mr Apthorp’s in¬ 
tentions are still unclear, al¬ 
though it seems unlikely he 
will become a minority share¬ 
holder in the new group. 

A 30-minute meeting at 
Iceland's merchant bankers. 
Rothschild, between Mr 
Walker and Mr Aplhorp yes¬ 
terday was described as “cor¬ 
dial and amicable.” 

Mr Walker said: “There 
were no hard feelings. He did 
the honourable thing and 
fought to the end. I have no 
idea what he intends to do 
next.” 

In the stock market Bejam 
shares were 2 p lower at 171p 
compared with the paper offer 
from Iceland worth I87p. 
Sales at £25 billion, page 19 


Siemens in 
£466 million 
IBM purchase 

Siemens AG will pay Inter¬ 
national Business Machines 
Corp (IBM) between $844 
million (£466 million) and 
$1.15 billion for the computer 
maker's US telecommunica¬ 
tions subsidiary. 

The joint offer document by 
Genera! Electric and Siemens 
for their £1.7 billion bid for 
Plessey includes a memoran¬ 
dum of understanding for a 
jointly owned marketing and 
service company for the US. 

It provides for the ac¬ 
quisition by Siemens of the 
company's development, en¬ 
gineering assets in the US. 


Koppers sales recoup £152] 


Beazer. the bousing and cons¬ 
truction group, has recovered 
a further $275 million 
(£152.77 million) of the $1.8 
billion it paid for Koppers, the 
Pittsburgh building mater ials 
and chemicals group. 

The latest disposals raise 
the current sale proceeds from 
Koppers to $680 million. Ana¬ 
lysts expect that the receipts 
will total $800 million to $900 
million when all the non-core 
activities of Koppers have 
been sold. 

A consortium of manage¬ 
ment investors led by Mr 
Robert K Wagner bought the 


By John Befl, City Editor 

tor, wood and coke business 
which will be renamed 
Koppess Industries Inc. Mr 
Wagner win become president 
and chief executive officer. 

The headquarters building 
was sold to a Miami investor 
group which has agreed to 
lease it bade to Koppers 
Industries and Beazer. 

Beazer has token a 33 per 
cent stoke in the Koppers 
Industries buy-out consor¬ 
tium at a cost of $ 17.6 million 
and has agreed to subscribe to 
$30 million of subordinated 
debt if the buyers are unable to 
refinance their borrowings 


within nine months. Mr Brian 
Beazer, the group chairman, 
said that lie was pleased with 
the programme of sales, which 
has raised approximately $680 
million. 

“We expect to announce 
within the next few months 
the final divestitures of our 
programme,” he added. The 
proceeds sp tor received had 
been used to reduce group 
debt. 

Mr John Matthews, deputy 
chairman, said that the dis¬ 
posal programme had been 
exceeding expectations at the 
time of the bid. 


Proposed $650m settlement is basis for delaying takeover 

Judge casts doubt on Drexel status 


* * * * * ☆ 


The first impact of Drexd Burnham 
Lambert's $650 million (£360 million) 
proposed settlement of criminal charges 
on the firm's ability to do business, was 
seen on Thursday when a federal judge 
used the settlement as a basis to delay a 
hostile takeover. 

Judge David Mazzone, of the US 
district court in Boston, said DrexeTs 
proposed settlement of fraud charges 
“raises profound questions" about its 
financial condition and its ability to 
assist in completing a $13 billion 
unsolicited takeover attempt that MAI 
Basic Four has made for Prime Com¬ 
puter. He ordered the firm to make 
disclosures on those and other issues. 

His ruling is the fust time a takeover 
has been affected by the proposed 
seiitemenL 

Drexef has said that it has already lost 
$1.5 billion in business and spent $175 
million because of the investigations by 


the US Attorney and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission that have lasted 
for more than two years. 

Drexd is expected to undergo further 
scrutiny by many states and the stock 
exchanges once it enters a guilty plea. 
That (riea is expected in January. 

“We are confident we wifl be able to 
satisfy the court’s concern," Mr Steven 
Anreder, a Drexel spokesman, said. 

In recent weeks, Drexel has asserted 
that its assets are sufficient to pay the 
proposed settlement and continue doing 
business. 

Lawyers for MAI said they would 
comply with the order and file additional 
disclosures by the end of the week. 

Drexd agreed last week to plead guilty 
to six charges of mail wire and securities 
fraud. Five charges are related to share 
transactions between Drexd and Ivan 
Boesky, the former arbitrageur who 
settled insider trading charges for $100 


million and is now serving a three-year 
prison sentence. 

In Thursday’s action. Judge Mazzone 
said he would not lift an injunction 
against the tender offer until Drexel told 
Prime Computer shareholder of Drex- 
eTs financial condition and ability to 
complete the deal 

Drexd has said it will raise $875 
million through the sale of high-yield, 
high-risk instruments known as junk 
bonds. The firm’s junk bond operations 
are at the heart of the SEC and criminal 
investigations. 

The decision was the second in two 
weeks by Judge Mazzone to go against 
Drexel and MAL On December 13, he 
issued an injunction baiting the tender 
offer, after finding that MAI had failed to 
disclose that Drexel wasa co-bidder, ami 
not an adviser as it had said in publicly 
filed documents. 

(New York Times) 


TOO SOON? 
TOO LATE? 


Mercury can solve the problem 
of when to invest in unit trusts 

In today's markets, timing your investment is a serious 
problem. The Mercury Capital Investment Plan can solve the 
problem by transferring your money progressively from a 
building society account into unit trusts over two years. 

Meanwhile it earns good interest, which goes to increase the 
total amount invested. The minimum investment is El ,000. 

Mercury Fund Managers Ltd. is part of one of the UK’s 
largest fund management groups and has a reputation for 
consistent long-term performance. 

You should remember that the value of unit trust 
investments and building society interest rates can fluctuate 

For full details of the Plan please return the coupon below, 
or telephone Patrick Cooper on 01-280 2860. 


r To: Mercury. 
FREEPOST, 


Fund Managers Ltd., 
London EC4B 4DQ. 

[Member of ike Unit Trust Association, 
IMHO and LA UTRO.) 

Please send me details of the 
Mercury Capital Investment Plan 


Surrumi- (Mr/Mrs/Misi) 


Ad . 
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Peering at the economic fog 

Chastened by the failure of their forecasts in 1988, leading that IHUSt t)6 fOUght 


Chastened by the failure of their forecasts in 1988, leading 
economists are facing up to predicting next year’s fortunes 
As Rodney Lord reports, the result is confusion. 


A consensus among econo¬ 
mists is almost a contradiction 
in terms. Views of the outlook 
for I9S9 from the gunis of 
Westminster, academe and 
the City vary from the cau¬ 
tiously optimistic to the 
unrelievediy gloomy. 

Some are confident that the 
Chancellor’s strategy will 
work, demand will slow down, 
inflation will fall and the 
balance of payments gradually 
right itself On this view Bri¬ 
tish industry is still competi¬ 
tive in spite of the recent rise 
in the pound mid the gradual 
increase in unit costs. 

Others see a strong risk of 


recession. They point out that 
the signs of a slowdown in 
consumer demand are still at 
best ambiguous, raising the 
possibility of needing to raise 
interest rates and the pound 
still higher. They are sceptical 
of claims that the “supply-side 
mirade” will enable industry 
to switch output from collaps¬ 
ing markets at home to buoy¬ 
ant markets abroad. 

Their forecasts reflect their 
differing views of how the 
economy is developing. Ac¬ 
cording to Mrs Evelyn Brodie, 
for instance, growth next year 
could fall as low as 1.6 percent 
from this year’s figure of 4 per 


cent to 5 per cent with 
inflation still well above 5 per 
cent by the end of the year. Mr 
Giles Keating believes the 
economy could grow by 2'A 
per cent to 3 per cent 

None disputes that the 
adjustment from the recent 
period of over-rapid growth is 
likely to be painfuL Even the 
relatively optimistic believe 
that interest rates may have to 
stay at about their current 
level of !3 per cent right 
through next year. 

The only comforting fact is 
that the gloomy forecasts at 
this time last year proved 
completely wrong. 


GAVYN DAVIES 
Goldman Sachs 

Goodbye to a year of 
embarrassments for the econ¬ 
omics fraternity. Forecasters 
failed to predict the boom, 
statisticians failed to record it, ^ 
and the Chancellor failed to 
react to it. 


The economy ploughed on 
regardless, probably chalking 
ap the best year of investment 
growth since the Second 
World War. This gives Britain 
a good chance of achieving the 
proverbial soft landing in 

1989. By this, we mean that 

inflation will be controlled 
without a recession and that 
the balance of payments will 
improve without a collapse in 



the currency. To achieve this, 
Aprmmrt most slow down 
sharply. 

It is debatable whether in¬ 
terest rates bare risen en- 


ovghto hit the consumer on the 
head. House prices are 
weakening hot repots of 
Christmas spending were 
quite buoyant, and MO growth 
powers ahead. So interest 
rates may go yet higher, either 
by the big-spending consumer, 
or by exchange rate wobbles. 
Sooner or later, though, 
domestic spending will ease 
and inflation pressures begin 
to subside. 

By year end, the Chancellor 
could be combatting quite * 
weak economy. Then, and only 
then he can cot interest rates 
and 1 m the pound subside. But 
for tit? moment, he most fight 
the Inflation be stoked up in 
1988. 


Lower pay settlements vital Housing prices are crucial 


ALAN BUDD 
Economic Adviser 
to Barclays Bank 
The consumer spending spree 
started the boom and a slow¬ 
down in consumption will end 
it The question is whether it 
will happen fast enough to 
bring inflation under control 
before it becomes entrenched. 

1 believe that inflation wifl 
foil but the process will be 
painful. For part of the year 
inflation will rise while growth 
slows and titan inflation will 
start to slow while cost pres¬ 
sures become more severe. 

If the policies are to work 
there wifl be a significant 
squeeze on profit margins after 
two years in which margins 



have expanded rapidly. That 
can only be avoided if there is 
a slowdown in pay settlements, 
which is unlikely, or farther 
attempts to cut employment 


levels, which is possible. De¬ 
mand will shift away from 
cossamer spending. The hope 
is that as domestic d em a n d 
slows the trade balance will 
improve eaoagb to keep the 
economy growing at a healthy 
pace — some moves in that 
direction are likely. Overall 
the growth of GDP is likely to 
be about Vh per cent and the 
balance of payments deficit 
will be about £15.5 biDkiii, 
improving daring the year. 

By the end of the year 
inflation will be back below 5 
percent We shall wait to see 
whether the Government will 
be satisfied with that or will 
press on (as it promises) to get 
rid of inflation completely. 


GILES KEATING 

Credit Suisse First Boston 
House prices are crucial for 
the 1989 economic outlook. 
and, averaged across the coun¬ 
try, I expect them to foil about 
IS per cent from last sum¬ 
mer's peak. That will dent 
consumer confidence and 
bring retail spending growth to 
a complete halt early in the 
new year. 

Despite this, GDP will grow 
between 2.5 per cent and 3 per 
cent in 1989 as companies 
switch their output from the 
stagnant domestic market to 
overseas markets, particularly 
to continental Europe where 
demand will grow strongly. 

Competitiveness is not a 



tv 


problem. British companies 
are still benefiting from the 
devaluation of 1986 when 
sterling fell from more than 
DM4 to about DM3. The 


ANDREW BRITTON 
Director, NIESR 
Economic forecasts are usu¬ 
ally presented with an entirely 
false air of certainty and 
precision: it is sometimes 
more helpful to quote a range 
than a single “best guess.” 

The inflation rate is now 
about 6 'A per cent but should 
have slowed down a little by 
the end of next year. In the 
fourth quarter a reasonable 
range would be 4 per cent to 7 
per cent. For the current 
account of the balance of 
payments 1 would suggest £10 
billion to £20 billion. 

Forecasting the economic 
growth rate is more difficult. 
Taking the “output” estimate 
of GDP as the best data 
available suggests the rate has 



been about 5 percent over the 
past year. Starting from there I 
expect a much dower rate for 
1989,1 per cent to 4 per cent 
All things considered I would 
not expect much Budget tax 
cutting. 


EVELYN BRODIE 
Morgan Grenfell 
The economic outlook is un¬ 
usually uncertain, not least be¬ 
cause of conflicting evidence 
on the current state of the 
economy. The Chancellor’s 
tight monetary policy relies on 
domestic demand growth slow¬ 
ing but output growth contin¬ 
uing, with goods being div¬ 
erted to overseas markets to 
improve the current account 

While demand growth 
should slow as a result of 
higher interest rates, the bur¬ 
den of adjustment will foil on 
the most heavily indebted, 
resulting in calls for lower 
interest rates. This will con¬ 
flict with foe need for high 
Interest rates to support the 
pound when Interest rates are 



’rising worldwide and the cur¬ 
rent account deficit is large. 
External concerns are likely to 
prevail and hence there is a 
significant risk that there wifl 
he a domestic recession. 


HENRY NEUBURGER 

Labour Party Adviser 
The Government has not yet 
succeeded in slowing con¬ 
sumer spending with increases 
in interest rates. 

With companies still pro¬ 
jecting soaring investment, it 
is going to be the overseas 
sector that brings the economy 
to a haiL 

If we are lucky, the continu¬ 
ation of large monthly trade 
deficits will overcome the 
support for the exchange rate 
from rising interest rates and 
bring the pound back to a real¬ 
istic level. If not, output will 
crash some time next year. 

Until the Chancellor re¬ 
verses his policy of rising 
interest rates, inflation will go 
on rising and could approach 



WALL STREET 


STOCK MARKET 


New York (Reuter) — Shares 
were narrowly higher in early 
trading but brokers reported 
that trading was quiet. The 
Dow Jones industrial average 
was 3 points up at 2,185.68 
after having reached 2,188.00. 
A few more issues showed 
rises than losses. 


Dw Dec 
28 28 


Anacoxnp fell 1% to 6 %. It 
said that its decision to defer 
tax benefits and profits from a 
recent acquisition had re¬ 
duced the results for the fourth 
quarter and the full year. 

• Tokyo — The stock ex¬ 
change is closed for public 
holidays until next week. 


Some optimism breaks through 
but index goes back below 1,800 


Dec Dec 
29 28 


Dec Dec 
28 



EQUITIES 

Apotto Metals (S8p) 
Apoito Water) (top) 
BMSS (1l8p) 

B ankm Group 

Bstacom (B2p) 
Bfatcfttev Motor (200p) 
aostrom (1%) 

But Steel P/P AOp) 
BucKnaB Aust (Hop) 
Builder Gp (125p) 
Cttannel Express J70p/ 
Cmeftam Group (S2p) 
Compass Group 
ConvTok ifi 142 d) 
Darby Group (1l5p) 


141 
-ft 'i 


Etdoourgh Hbembn (SSp) 

HunwcsU (8Sp) 


Htooog Eatae 

mStohwSoi rnop? 

Nat Telecom (120p/ 
Planning Research 
ftvtnwon Pots (tBOpJ 
Ratal Telecom (I70p) 

flhm (HOp) 

Sanded 
Secure Trust 
Unit Group H40p} 
Venture Plant 


RIGHTS ISSUES 
Hayden MacaBan N fp 
Lees J N/P 
Peel Hidgs N/P 
Res Hotels N/P 
Woodftigtona N/P 

(issue price to brackets), 


Any hopes dealers may have 
cherished of seeing the equity 
market opening the New Year 
| above the psychologically im¬ 
portant 1,800 level were 
dashed as the last trading day 
of 1988 got under way. 

The selective support deal¬ 
ers had witnessed during the 
past few days, with fund 
managers squaring up their 
books ahead of the year-end, 
was clearly absent with most 
City folk making the most of 
the shortened trading day — 
dealings ended at noon. 

The expiry of the FT-SE op¬ 
tions gave market-makers the 
excuse they wanted to call 
prices lower during opening 
dealings. But turnover slump¬ 
ed with just 136 million shares 
traded on the Stock Ex¬ 
change's computerized trad¬ 
ing system — its lowest level of 
the year. 

However, once the options 
had expired, prices managed a 
modest rally with the FT-SE 
100 index clawing back some 
of its losses. It finished 10.3 
points down at 1,793.1. hav¬ 
ing been IS.l lower. It moved 
above 1.800 on Thursday. 

Despite the trials and 
tribulations for investors dur¬ 
ing 1988 in the wake of the 
stock market crash, the FT-SE 
did manage a rise on the year 
of 80.4 points - or 4.7 per 
cent. 

The narrower FT index of 
30 shares lost 7.8 at 1.455.3. 
but is still 83 points, or 5.97 
per cent, up on the year. 

Brokers will look back an 
1988 with mixed feelings. For 
many of them it signalled the 
end of the “gravy _ train” 
following one of the strongest 
bull markets of all time — 
especially those still looking 
for another job. 

Job losses have been the big 
talking point in the securities 
industry as the market-place 
contracted and, if the whispers 
are anything to go by, there 
will be more blood-letting in 
1989. 

The economy also provided 
some anxious moments. A 
tumbling dollar and rising 
pound gave the exporters 
something 10 worry about, 
while at home the Chancellor 
had to contend with growing 
inflation and an overheated 
economy. He opted for the 
short, sharp shock — high 
interest rates. 

Bat, fortunately, the ex¬ 
pected slowdown in takeover 
activity foiled to materialize. 
Minorco bid £2-9 billion for 


Tony Berry remains Tottenham 
Hotspur’s most loyal supporter 

DATASTREAM - 

• FTAaH share T 

. .. a 1 SW il 


Dec Jan Fat) Mar Apr May Jun JuJ Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 


ConsGold, Nestle picked up 
Rowntree, GEC and Siemens 
launched an unwanted bid for 
Flessey, Rodamco offered 
£1.3 billion for Hammerson 
and Iceland captured its bigger 
rival, Bcjam, after a fierce 
battle. 


Tottenham Hotspur, Brit¬ 
ain's only folly-quoted foot¬ 
ball club, ran into profit- 
taking, foiling 12 p to 120 %p. 
This was after Thursday's late 
jump of 23p following the 
news that Spurs’ biggest fen, 
Mr Tony Berry, the chair man 


Premier Consolidated Oilfields, at 63Mrp, is the Kkanwort 
Benson oil team's share af the year for 1989. It believes the 
attr a c ti o ns are a rising production profile — courtesy of Wytch 
Farm — and an existing exploration programme. As a result of 
Premier’s recent discovery In Thailand, Kkinwort pots a base 
case asset value of 75p per share on foe group — and further 
success in Thailand or Papua New Guinea could push it above 
lOOp. 


One senior broker said: 
“We spent most of 1988 
worrying about what was 
going to happen in 1989. But, 
hopefully, this week we have 
seen interest rates peak and I 
am cautiously optimistic 
about the prospects for next 
year." 


of troubled Blue Arrow, had 
increased his stake in the chib 
to 7.8 per cent by acquiring 
400,000 shares at 155p each 
from Mr Paul Bobroff, Spurs’ 

chairman. 

Mr Beny*s increased stake 
excited some dealers who 
thought that it was feasible 
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AOT 

Afibay 

AHd-LyOftS 

Ajnsnad 

ASOA 

AS Foods 

Argys 

BAA 

BET 

BTR 

BAT 

Barclays 


BensJdSW 

6ICC 

Btae Arrow 

SueCmso 

BOC 

Boots 

BPS 
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BrComm 

BrQas 

Br Land 

Br Petrol 
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Buna 

Bumaft 

Burton 

cavv 

CWttwy 


cu 

686 

LaporW 

3 

Cons dew 

26 

UG 

94 

Cookson 

96 

Ucyds 

724 

Court™ w& 

651 

Loti fto 

2S7 

Daigaty 

207 

Lucas 

55 

Dixons 

2fi73 

Magnet 

275 

ECC 

26 

M&S 

1.491 

Sritorprte 

28 

Maxwell Cm 

7S 

Ferrand 

326 

MB Group 

74 

Flsons 

687 

MEPC 

236 

FKIBa&cfc 

362 

MMand 

159 

Gateway Cp 

462 

Mm Watt 

266 

Gfln Ace 

88 

Next 

4,287 

G&C 

2,908 

nth Food 

7 

Q&m 

2S7 

PdO 

2fft 

GkAeim 

204 

Peart 

440 

Glynwed 

131 

Pearson 

50 

Granam 

81 

PHwgion 

777 

Grand Mat 

261 

Ptessoy 

152 

GUS'A' 

GRE 

111 

451 

PoftyPwk 

Prudential 

1J3 

1.071 

G KN 

76 

Racal 

set 

Gumnass 

24Q 

RacalTete 

1.388 

Hamit 'A' 

88 

Rk Hows 

357 

Hanson 

&9*9 

Rank 

166 

H&C 

7 

H&C 

19 

Hawker 

358 

Recfland 

760 

Httsdown 

347 

Reed 

145 

)M! 

15 

Reuters 

386 

tot 

498 

BMC Gp 

IIS 

Incticapa 

400 

R7Z 

389 

Jaguar 

260 

R-Royee 

583 

Lasmo 

6 

Rothmn'B* 

380 

Ladbroke 

329 

Royal Bank 

89 

land Sec 

178 

l 

noyai too 

203 


Sawctii 98 
Satnsfcury 450 
Scot & M 61 
Soars 2,458 
Sedgwick 63 
9»fl 1.484 
Si80e 288 

Stougft 48 
Srmtn&N 3*40 
Smith WH 46 
Smiths Ind 641 
STC 406 

StunCtart 529 
Storahra 1.709 
SunAflnoa St 
T 4 N 48 

TarrtttO 443 
TatoSLyte 282. 
Taylor Wood 35 
TSB 217 

Tosco 2424 
Thom EMI. 70 • 
Trafalgar 20 
THF 1.122 
Utoamar 7S4 
Umgate 779 
Untover 918 
United Bio 2B3 
UfdNaws 178 
Welcome 136 
WTHtod 43 
WMani 200 
was Fab 31 
wvroey G 448 
woofemth 101 


that he would bid for the dub 
which he has supported since 
his youth. 

Since they came to the 
market in 1983 at 100p, Spurs 
shares have languished in the 
slock market’s equivalent of 
the fourth division for most of 
the time although they did 
reach a pre-crash peak of256p 
which coincided with the team 
reaching the Cup Final in 
1987. 

However, the team's perfor¬ 
mance on the football field is 
not that important to the 
group these days because 70 
per cent of last year's turnover 
came from non-football inter¬ 
ests. 

British Dredging, the peren¬ 
nial takeover favourite which 
has two large shareholders on 
its register, rose 5p to 132p as 
word went round the market 
that the long-awaited bid is 
about to materialize. 

NewarthUl, the civil en¬ 
gineering and building con¬ 
tractor which operates under 
the Sir Robert McAlpine 
name, holds a 22.1 per cent 
stake m the company, but it is 
not considered to be interested 
in launching a full-scale offer 
for BD. 

Dealers’ money is on RMG 
which already holds 24.2 per 
cent of BD, to make a move in 
January. 

Pear! Group, the life assur¬ 
ance company, advanced I 2 p 
to 422fcp on revived specu¬ 
lative buying. 

FAI Insurances, the Austra¬ 
lian group which bolds an 
11.02 per cent stake in Pearl 
bas been quiet ever since the 
unexpected death of Mr Larry 
Adler, the former FAI chair¬ 
man, last month. Speculators 
are hoping that foe situation 
i will intensity in the New Year 
with FAI increasing its hold¬ 
ing to nearer the IS per cent 
level or even launching a foil- 
scale offer. 

Watts, Blake, Beanie, the 
Devon ball and china clays 
producer, dosed unaltered at 
320p despite the news that 
English China Clays had 
agreed the sale of its 20.8 per 
cent holding — 4.22 million 
shares — in the company. 

ECC is to sell foe share¬ 
holding to Sablieres et Carr- 
ieres et Compagnie Beige des 
Silicas Reunies of Belgium 
and Quaizwerkc of Wat 
Germany, for £13 million in 
cash. 

Michael Clark and 
Geoffrey Foster 


Tool firm to be 

transformed by 

£8m expansion 

By Geoffrey Foster 


trois. me 

quoted renovator and conver¬ 
ter of machine tools, capit- 


of acquisitions. 

The board is already in¬ 


recent rise to about DM320 
reverses only a fraction of 
that 

Nor has the advantage been 
lost through cost increases. 
British industrial labour costs, 
which determine trade perfor¬ 
mance. have hardly risen since 
1986, because of high manu¬ 
facturing productivity growth. 

The switch of British output 
to overseas markets means 
more exports and stagnating 
retail sales will cut import 
growth, so the trade deficit 
will narrow during 1989.- 
However, for the year as a 
whole, the deficit will be 
similar to foe 1988 figure, 
which I estimate at about £14 
billion. 


ter Of machine toots. inr **««« « -—rj 

alized at £ 5.4 million at the volvcd in negotiations Jot ibe 
suspension price of ISp. is to proposed acquisitions ot two 
be transformed into a substan- industrial companies which 
tiai industrial holding group will broaden the core bUMticss 
by foe £8 million acquisition of the group, 
of Audit & General. Mr Hazcll. who made « 

In what amounts to a when he sold his car 

reverse takeover. Humberside _ jrts business to Burmah Oil 
is making an otter tor the m ^73 before taking over as 
entire issued share capital ot Simian of Humberside, n 
Audit & General on the basis con f l( jcnt that the tide has 
of nine new ordinary Humber- lun)ed t - or his beleaguered 

side shares for every one share gJ0up an j Mi s: "The con. 

held in A&G. puny is now rc^vmvrpng as a 

Humberside also reported a strong acquisitive group and 
pre-tax loss of£350,000 for foe w s hould now be able to wap 
year to end-June. A&G, which ^ rc wunls of past efforts." 
specializes in commercial „r Humberside 

property rcfmb‘shmeni’ in- |0 lhtf 

vestment development and . October 1981, have 

trading in Bnlairu ngd*disappointed iis followers cvw 
lax profits of £646,000 in the « n ^ ul analxsl * arc optim- 

State Mg- 


Ul niLV» WIIV — 

ael Braham, acquired a 1 3 per sna.r iwu«» ~J" 
cent stake in Humberside tn wan until after the uxliBor- 
May and joined the board, dinary meeting called on 
intends to help Mr Quinton January 27 to approve ifc: 
Hazell the current chairman acquisition, before tne snares 
of Humberside, build foc en- are requoted. 

Nomura stays top 
of Eurobond table 

By Our City Staff 


Inflation to slow a little Interest rate war looms Deficit may pass £20bn 


Nomura International, the 
London subsidiary of Nomura 
Securities, maintained its pos¬ 
ition as the biggest lead man¬ 
ager in the Eurobond market 
during 1988, according to 
International Financing Re¬ 
view. 

The Euromarkets magazine 
said that Nomura led 135 
bond issues totalling the 
equivalent of SI7.68 billion 
(£9.82 billion). 

Statistics compiled by Salo¬ 
mon Brothers International 


show thai issues of Eurobonds 
jumped to just over Sl74 
billion during 1988 against 
19ST&S 134.2 7 billion. 

The top force positions 
were unchanged with Credit 
Suisse First Boston and Deut¬ 
sche Bank again finishing 
second and third. The three 
other subsidiaries of the lad¬ 
ing Japanese securities houses,. 
Daiwa (Europe). Yamaichi 
International (Europe) and 
Nikko Securities (Europe) re¬ 
mained in the top six. 


1988 EUROBOND MARKET ($bn) 


double figures in the spring 
before foiling. Unless there isa 
Budget which somehow con¬ 
strains consumer spending, 
then foe balance of payments 
deficit is likely to be more 
than £20 billion. 


t Nomura Int 

2 OS Fust Boston 

3 Deutsche Bank 

4 Daiwa Europe 

5 Yamaichi lm 

6 Nikko Secs 

7 Merrill Lynch 

8 JP Morgan Secs 

9 Banque Paribas 
10 1BJ int 


11 UBS Secs 

12 Bankers Tret 

13 Salomon Bros 

14 Warburg Sacs 

15 Goldman Sachs 

16 Dresdner Bank 

17 Morgan Stan 

18 Commerzbank 

19 Swiss Bank 

20 Hambros Bank 


SounsK International 


TRADITIONAL OPTIONS 


. RutOpa ft tp j LntDwfas* LMtDeclaration FbrSatdWMK 

DmmiHWIS Jammy 6 Mmchte April 10 

Caff options warn tafcon out ore 30/12/03 Denrixm Umgata. T Cohw. Hotma 
Prowcwn, Wbnpoy. BOA Exjtfaura. Lonrfto. 
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Godfrey 

Davis 

president 

By John Bell, City Editor 

The stock market’s last trad¬ 
ing session of the year was 
accompanied by a clutch of 
company board changes. 

Mr Cecil Redfem, chairman 
of Godfrey Davis, the vehicle 
hire group, is retiring and, in 
recognition ofhis long service, 
has been appointed president 
Mr Neil Benson, a director 
since 1982, takes over. 

Mr Hugh Lang has resigned 
as a non-executive director of 
B Elliott the machine tools 
group. 

At Fflofax, publisher of 
diaries, Mr Roger Hopkins, 
UK. sales and marketing direc¬ 
tor, has resigned and Mr 
Howard Hunt international 
sales manager, takes over. 

Mr John Chittock resigned 
as a director ofTilbury Group, 
the construction company. 

Dominion International, 
the property, finance and me¬ 
dia group, has named a new 
corporate financ e director. He 
is Mr Anthony Richards who 
has responsibility for mergers, 
acquisitions and new business 
opportunities. 

At Southwest Resources, 
w here Dominion Internation¬ 
al has a shareholding, Mr Ken 
Keep has been made an 
executive director 

Finally, Mr Peter Buckley is 
resigning as a non-executive 
director of British & Comm¬ 
onwealth, the financial ser¬ 
vices group. 


Forty years on frozen food 
sales are £2.5bn and rising 


By Derek Harris 
Industrial Editor 

When frozen peas made their 
debut 40 years ago not too 
many households had refrig¬ 
erators let alone freezers but 
now most homes have both, 
underpinning a frozen food 
industry which on the broad¬ 
est definition is worth an 
estimated £2.5 billion in an¬ 
nual sales. 

By 1970, 15 years after 
frozen fish fingers bad ap¬ 
peared, freezer ownership 
stood at about 10 percent-ft 
is now about 75 per cent. 
Britain now has the second 
highest consumption of frozen 
foods per head after the 
United States and the market 
emphasis is moving from 
items like vegetables and bur¬ 
gers to more profitable speci¬ 
ality lines, whose potential 
was so keenly spotted by Mr 
Malcolm Walker, chairman 
and founder of the Iceland 
Frozen Foods group, which 
yesterday secured control of 
Bejam after a long battle. 

Frozen foods have seen 
annual growth rates approach¬ 
ing 10 per cent at retail values 
but this has eased back in the 
last two years. 

Trade estimates suggest a 
value growth of 7 per cent 
over the 12 months to 
November. Netting out sector 
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Chipping into the frozen food block: Malcolm Walker, chairman and founder of Iceland 


inflation suggests a volume 
growth of about 5 per cent. 
Although overall spending on 
food is likely to remain at 
current levels, the frozen sec¬ 
tor is expected to increase its 
market share further. Euro¬ 
monitor, the research con¬ 
sultancy, in its latest report on 
the frozen foods sector, fore¬ 
casts a 9.6 per cent volume 


growth between now and 
1992. Mr Derek Hams, buy¬ 
ing and marketing director at 
Iceland Frozen Foods, said: 
“There is still a percentage of 
people to acquire freezers. The 
penetration of microwave 
ovens is growing and stands 
just below 40 per cent.” 

Much of Iceland's success 
has been in the area of added- 


vaiue frozen foods but Mr 
Harris stressed the need for 
product innovation as well as 
value for money in order to 
compete with fresh produce 
and chilled items. 

On one of the narrower 
definitions of the frozen food 
market, excluding carcass 
meat and poultry. Euro- 
monitor suggests that the 


brand share of Unilever’s 
Birds Eye Walls in 1987 was 
19 per cent, that of United 
Biscuits’ Ross Foods was 10 
per cent and Nestle's Findus 3 
per cent. Euromonitor says 
the estimates are disputed by 
all three manufacturers. 

Trade estimates indicate 
that if production ofown-label 
items is included Birds Eye 
and Ross probably account for 
almost half the market, with 
Birds Eye possibly having the 
edge on Ross. 

Canadian-owned McCain 
Foods, best known for its oven 
chips, has built a substantial 
share in frozen potato prod¬ 
ucts sales. Kibun, the Japa¬ 
nese seafoods manufacturer, 
has a factory in Scotland. 
Campbells, of the US. has 
invested £12 million in a new 
factory in Salford, Lancashire, 
to supply frozen speciality 
foods. 

The supermarket multiples 
account for about two thirds 
of frozen food sales with an 
increasing emphasis on their 
own-label lines. J Salisbury is 
thought to be the leading 
supplier followed closely by 
Tesco. Iceland with Bejam 
should rate the next largest 
frozen food seller, and biggest 
of the freezer centre chains. 
Among other substantial 
suppliers are Asda, Safeway 
and Marks and Spencer. 


FSLIC file 
of bills 

May 13 — Coastal Bank Sav¬ 
ings Association of Houston 
acquires four institutions for 
$3.5 million, FSLIC pays SI 38.3 
million. 

May 18 — Southwest Savings 
Association, Dallas, buys four 
for $25 million, cost to PSLIC Is 
$2 billion. 

May s — Texas bank pur¬ 
chases Bluebonnet Savings 
Association for $1.8 million, 
FSUC pays $9.9 million. 

June 22 — Merabank, a federal 
savings bank, obtains two for 
$8.8 mMion, cost to FSUC is 
$83.9 million. 

Aug 18 — Gibson Group-LSST 
Financial Services acquires 12 
for $48 million, FSLIC pays out 
$1.3 tnflion. 

Aug 19 - In Texas eight are 
consolidated under FSLIC at 
initial cost of 2.5 billion. 

Aug 23 — Holding company 
pays $207.5 miffion for two in 
California, cost to FSUC is 
$565 million. 

Aug 26 — 10 units merged with 
healthy ones. Private investors 
put up $20 million, FSUC pays 
out $1 biBJon. 

Aug 31 - In Oklahoma 14 
areconsofidated into six, cost 
to FSUC is $1.9 billion. 

Oct 14—Entrepreneur buys 11 
in Texas combined into single 
unit for $80 million, FSUC pays 
$1.3 billion. 

Dec 9—Bank board takes over 
insolvent unit in Denver at cost 
of $1.05 billion. 

Dec 22 — Bank board pledges 
$1.85 billion to re capitalize 15 
merged into one. Private buyer 
invests $120 million. 

Dec 28 — Investment group 
buys American Savings ami 
Loan Association of California, 
with federal assistance of up to 
$1.7 billion. 

Dec 28 - Five Texas institu¬ 
tions taken over by investment 
group. The bank board pro¬ 
vides $5.1 trillion, private inves¬ 
tors $315 miHion. 


US savings and loans bank crisis 

Three new thrift rescues 
to cost taxpayer $lbn 


Three more rescue deals for 
US savings and loans banks 
announced yesterday will cost 
the authorities more than $1 
billion (£552 million). 

Pacific USA Holdings, a 
subsidiary of a Taiwanese 
company, bought eight Texan 
thrifts for $37.5 million, the 
first rescue by a foreign firm. 

The Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation 
pledged $566 million to cover 
existing and expected losses at 
the institutions, which will be 
merged. Centex Corp of Dal- 


By Rodney Hobson 

las acquired another four, also 
in Texas, in a separate deal for 
$26.5 milli on. 

The FSLIC promised $429 
million in assistance to 
Centex, one of the nation’s 
largest home builders. 

In a third deal the American 
Savings Bank of Springfield, 
Illinois, was turned over to 
Citizens Federal Bank, a large 
savings unit in Miami. Fed¬ 
eral assistance was expected to 
be about $188 milli on. 

Several members of Con¬ 
gress said they would closely 


review several year-end deals 
approved by regulators. 

Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum, Dem ocrat-O h i o, said 
that Mr Danny Wall, chair¬ 
man of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, should 
suspend talks with potential 
buyers. In a letter to Mr Wall 
he said the hank board might 
be acting too quickly and 
without sufficient regard to 
the taxpayers’ interests. Hie 
board rejected the senator’s 
appeal saying that speed was 
essential to minimize costs. 


Marsh heads industry 
in South Africa’ group 


Lord Marsh, the former Lab¬ 
our Cabinet minister, has been 
named as chairman of agroup 
formed by British companies 
to represent their interests in 
South Africa. 

Lord Marsh, aged 60, chair¬ 
man of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association since 
1976, becomes chairman of 
the British Industry Com¬ 
mittee on South Africa Lim¬ 
ited from tomorrow. He takes 
over from Sir Leslie Smith, 
aged 69, former British Oxy¬ 
gen chairman who is retiring 
to reduce his commitments. 

BICSA was set up in 1986 


by 54 companies with busi¬ 
ness interests in South Africa, 
including BP, Shell. 1C1, 
Barclays, Rio Tinto Zinc and 
Unilever. 

It is opposed to apartheid 
and wants peaceful political 
changes. The group has spo¬ 
ken out in the past against 
comprehensive economic san¬ 
ctions. 

Lord Marsh was Minister of 
Power in 1965-6 then Minister 
of Transport until 1968. He 
was chairman of British Rail 
in the early 1970s and has 
since developed various busi¬ 
ness interests. 


BUSINESS ROUNDUP 


Hammerson repeats 
call to reject offer 

Hammerson Property Investment and Development Corpora¬ 
tion has again urged shareholders to reject the hostile 
billion bid from Rodamco, the Netherlands investment 
groupJRodamoco has extended its offer until January 20 after 
after tuning less than 1 per cent shareholder support at the 
first closing date. 

Hammerson says Rodamco terms are “far below any 
realistic valne” and expects external estimates to show 
“substantial additional value.** Portfolio estimates have 
ranged np to £10 a share against the 652p last reported figure. 

Akzo boosts 
China trade 


Akzo, the Dutch chemicals 
group, has acquired 70 per 
cent of Develiag Far East, 
another Dutch company, 
Akzo said in Arnhem, the 
Netherlands. Derating is a 
trading company with in¬ 
terests in China. The compa¬ 
ny's four Chinese offices will 
now be called Akzo China 
Representative Offices and 
wfli promote Akzo's interests 


French link 
for BT plan 

France Telecom; the French 
telecommunications admin¬ 
istration, has agreed to join 
Phone point, the consortium 
led by British Telecom. The 
consortium is now waiting to 
learn whether it has been 
granted a government licence 
to run a a new type of low- 
cost mobile phone service, 
Tetepoint, in Britain next 
year. 


Provident £ 13.5m buy 

Provident Financial Group, which provides documentary, 
specialized banking and recruitment services, is buying 
Erri ng h a m Holdings for £13.5 million cash in a deal which 
will extend Its services into the field of hire purchase finance. 

The agreement is conditional on satisfactory tax clear¬ 
ances, and Erringham will provide a base to which further 
acquisitions of similar businesses can be added. Pre-tax 
profits of Erringham Group for the year to end-Septcmbcr 
were £1-8 million. Net assets at that dale were £12.1 million. 
Provident Financial shares rose 2p to 31Sp. 

TSB chair for 
Goodison 

Sir Nicholas Goodison, 
right, chairman of the Stock 
Exchange for 13 years, is 
takin g ov er as chairman of 
the TSB Group tomorrow 
following the retirement of 
Sir John Read. Sir Nicholas 
has been chairman designate 
since he became a non¬ 
executive TSB director last 
April. 

Record Irish exports 

The Irish Republic reports record exports for 1988 - op 14 
per cent and exceeding £10 billion (sterling) for the first time. 
Figures produced by Ireland's export board also showed sales 
to Britain overtook imports for the first time in 20 years. 

After accounting for price increases, the value of Irish 
exports increased by 10 per cent, projecting a trade surplus 
nearing £2 billion. While sales by foreign-owned companies 
dominated the figures, exports by Irish ones grew twice as 
quickly as in the previous 12 months. 



US urged to alter computer ban 


Multi-billion dollar guessing game 


Dallas — The straggle to 
rescue the Texas savings in¬ 
dustry’s deeply troubled in¬ 
stitutions is 9 nralti-bfflkm 
dollar guessing game. 

No one really knows 
whether the values of Texas 
land, office buildings and 
apartment projects wifi remain 
depressed for another five 
years. No one can project 
occupancy rates in 1993 or the 
path of interest rates between 
now and 1998. 

Most of this week's deals 
have centred on Texas. On 
Wednesday, the Federal Sav¬ 
ings and Loan Insurance Corp 
agreed to sell the newly- 
formed First Texas Bank, 
which it will provide with an 
estimated $5.1 billion in aid in 



Perehnan: First Texas deal 


the next 10 years, to a group 
headed by Mr Ronald Per- 

elman, the financie r. 

It was the second largest 
rescue package under the Fed¬ 
eral Home Loan Bank Board’s 


Southwest Plan. In August, 
Sunbelt Savings, with $5 bil¬ 
lion in assets, was created with 
$6.2 billion in aid. 

First Texas, formed from 
five insolvent institutions with 
$12 J. billion in assets, is now 
the hugest savings institntioa 
in Texas. The Perehnan group 
agreed to invest $315 m^hm. 

Critics say the Perehnan 
group will more titan recoup 
its investment through tax 
benefits. 

The tax benefits are twofold: 
the government aid is added to 
the institution’s cash flow bat 
is not subject to taxes, and the 
institution can shelter its 
profit against the losses in¬ 
curred by the merged institnt- 


The United Slates should 
abandon its efforts to limit 
exports of a wide range of 
computer products to Com¬ 
munist nations and instead 
narrow its focus to restrictions 
for certain advanced technol¬ 
ogies, according to a report 
released yesterday by the Nat¬ 
ional Academy of Sciences. 

The study, done at the 
request of the State Depart¬ 
ment, contends that despite 
the Reagan Administration's 
strict export controls, the 
Soviet Union and its allies 
have obtained many com¬ 
puter technologies. 

It says those technologies 
have become “commodity 
products,” readily available 
from a variety of manufac¬ 
turers in many nations and 
therefore “effectively uncon¬ 
trollable.” 

As a result, the report says, 
the US and its allies should 


concentrate on preventing 
Communist nations from 
obtaining “computer technol¬ 
ogies of compelling military 
importance,” like super¬ 
computers and sophisticated 
semicond uctor manufacturing 
systems. 

The report also urges tighter 
controls on international com¬ 
puter networks, which have 
the potential to be used for 
“significant covert technology 
transfer.” 

Those networks can be used 
to send software and other 
technological information, 
like circuit designs and details 
of manufacturing processes, 
almost anywhere. 

The report is one of several 
efforts by executives and sci¬ 
entists to persuade the incom¬ 
ing Administration of Presi¬ 
dent-elect George Bush to 
modify the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration's export controls. 


Leaders of many American 
technology companies think 
the controls have given a 
competitive advantage to 
computer makers in countries 
with less restrictive trade 
policies. 

In recent years, the National 
Academy of Sciences has is¬ 
sued several reports critical of 
the Reagan Administration's 
handling of exports of high 
technology. 

The new report is the latest 
word in a debate that has 
continued throughout the 
1980s. 

On one side are military 
officials who want to stem the 
flow of advanced technology 
to Communist nations. 

On the other side are sci¬ 
entists and industrialists who 
want to preserve as much 
open technical communica¬ 
tion and trade as possible. 

While export restrictions 


have kept some technologies 
out of Communist nations, 
the report said, this success 
must be balanced against 
“increasing competitive dis¬ 
advantages faced by United 
States manufacturers.” 

The concern is not about 
direct sales to the Soviet 
Union, which are minimal. 
The controls mainly affect 
American companies trying to 
sell computer components, 
like microchips, to European 
or Asian computer manufac¬ 
turers. 

Such transactions require 
extensive paperwork of for¬ 
eign companies that plan to 
resell a restricted product to 
another nation. 

Global Trends in Computer 
Technology and Their Impact 
on Export Control , National 
Research Council, from the 
council in Washington. 

(New York Times) 
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Water needs more sparkle to make Sid thirsty 


T he City's privatization in¬ 
dustry faces its sliffesi test 
in 1989. If the par¬ 
liamentary timetable is met 
- the least of the problems—the ten 
water authorities should be floated 
simultaneously in the autumn. 
Hordes of high-powered advisers 
are already coming to grips with the 
unprecedented complexity of multi¬ 
form prospectuses, a mind-boggling 
permutation of choices for big, 
small or overseas investors and the 
Herculean task facing the biggest 
ever collection of receiving banks. 

All this preparation is taking 
place amid confusion over most of 
the future water supply pics’ vital 
financial parameters, with little 
clear conception of their potential 
investment appeal and against an 
ill-prepared and misconceived pol¬ 
icy background. Even the liming 
looks inauspicious, though only the 
foolhardy would forecast what the 
investment climate will be like next 
November. 

After the experience of the past 15 
months, it can certainly no longer be 
taken for granted that selling state 
assets to the public is a foolproof 
formula for success. The linal BP 
share sale was a triumph for the 
public as taxpayers but a disaster 
from almost every other point of 
view. The privatization of British 
Steel, far from capping a great 
industrial success story, rather de¬ 
tracted from it. The price had to be 
cut sharply at the last moment, yet 
the flotation left small investors and 
the City unhappy as well as raising 
taxpayers' eyebrows. 

The three French musketeers* 
have provided the most hejpfol 
financial warm-up for water privat¬ 
ization. Their spirited war games to 
win control of private statutory 
water companies must have im¬ 
pressed upon speclating Sids that 
then: must be a lot of money to be 
made out of water. 

Recent bids, valuing some com¬ 
panies at more than £70 per bead of 
population served, have also put a 
marker on the potential value of the 
10 authorities. Since the latter 
provide sewerage as well as water, 


they might easily be worth more 
than £6 billion. 

But the French invasion, another 
result of poor political planning, has 
also soured the political climate. 
Consumers are rightly fearful of 
unprecedented price rises. With 
policy being made up on the hoof, 
this combination suggests political 
sops will have priority during the 
crucial period of financial decision- 
making. The French may have been 
attracted to the statutory companies 
by the potential for offering addi¬ 
tional services and developing spare 
land. But they were most attracted 
by the prospect of good returns from 
the main business of water supply. 

Building up matching sets of 
small companies evidently offers 
scope for economies of scale and 
saving in operational overheads. 
Since demand growth looks un- 
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exciting, however, particularly with 
price controls, the main appeal 
rested on earning virtually guar¬ 
anteed returns on the heavy invest¬ 
ment needed to improve the quality 
of water. Bui the intended price 
control formula for the authorities 
— and hence also the statutory 
companies — seems to be based on 
traditional Whitehall cash flow 
accounting. Instead of the water 
suppliers investing and earning a 
return on their fast-growing asset 


base, consumers will be levied 
through the water price to finance 
capital spending. This would tend to 
raise the authorities' operational 
gearing but deprive them of the 
benefits of financial gearing in a 
relatively safe monopoly situation 

— not an attractive combination. 

Indeed, the basic framework of 

the price control formula — Retail 
Price Index plus or minus a 
constant fixed 10 years in advance 

— looks misconceived. The Govern¬ 
ment's aversion to controlling rates 
of return, while sound in theory, has 
twisted price control systems for 
privatized utilities into increasingly 
preposterous contortions since the 
simple and sensible pioneer regime 
for British Telecom. 

In the case of water, the rate of 
inflation is not a sensible base for 
price movements. Too much of the 


Indexes and out-of-date statistics 


T he financial markets will 
start the new year with a 
brand new Bank of England 
measure of the gyrations of 
sterling. As so often with statistical 
changes, this will not be an 
improvement 

Most casual users of the Sterling 
Index, which has been with us in 
various forms since September 
1971. think of it merely as an aver¬ 
age value of tire pound against a bas¬ 
ket of other leading currencies, 
weighted for their importance in oar 
trade. That is how it started, as a 
rough guide to what was going on 
after leading currencies first floated 
into the market maelstrom. It mea¬ 
sured since the Smithson¬ 

ian agreement of December 1971. 

Then the proper statisticians took 
over. The International Monetary 
Fund developed its enormously com¬ 
plex Multilateral Exchange Rate 
Model (MERM). This weighted 
more than 20 currencies in a more 
sophisticated way according to the 
supposed effect of changes in their 
exchange rates on the balance of 
payments. So, apart from actual 
import and export trade with the 
countries concerned, it covered 


goods that were not traded bntm^ht 
be, competition in third countries 
and effects on costs and prices. 

In theory, therefore, it measured 
effects on competitiveness regard¬ 
less of which currency was moving 
against which. This was the basis of 
the Bank of England’s Sterling 
Index, first worked ont in 1977. Bnt 
this depended on assumptions made 
in the mid-seventies being right, 
both at tiie time and many years 
later. In 1981, the weightings were 
npdated to 1977 and the index 
confusingly rebased on 1975 = 100. 

By tbe later eighties, MERM was 
out of date. So the IMF had another 
go, but conld not manage the 
complexity of tbe original computer 
modeL The Bank’s new 1989 Ex¬ 
change Rate Index is based on the 
IMF's latest ideas. Rather bril¬ 
liantly, these only cover manufac¬ 
turing, a falling proportion of 
Britain's trade. Fewer currencies are 
used. Moreover, the figures are 
based on actual trade patterns back 
in 1980, just before Britain's manu¬ 
facturing industry and trade were 
transformed for ever. 

As so often, painstaking research 
and modelling resulted in the 


numbers being ont of date before 
they start. In practical terms, the 
main effect is to downgrade the 
dollar again, which will not please 
the textile and other industries, 
whose main competitors are now 
small coon tries in the Far East 
whose currencies are pegged to the 
dollar. The new model therefore 
features poorer coverage with built- 
in obsolescence. 

As the Bank’s attempts to track 
the new index back against the old 
show, the changes make little prac¬ 
tical difference. They just confuse 
users and, by breaking the statist¬ 
ical series, make it harder to mea¬ 
sure changes over the longer term. 

At least this statistical change is 
not another attempt by government 
departments to fiddle inflation or 
unemployment figures so that they 
come up with more acceptable 
numbers- Conspiracy theorists 
might even differ on this. Tbe new 
EM will be based on 1985. As it 
happens, this choice of base date 
made it start life yesterday at about 
97. Financial markets will Instantly 
conclude that 100 is now the 
Government's exchange rate target. 


industry's costs are fixed financial 
costs such as interest and depreci¬ 
ation —this proportion ought to rise 
with heavy investment. 

The constant K, which was a 
straightforward productivity disci¬ 
pline for BT, is here a complex 
bundle of factors which may include 
anything from investment needs to 
the cost of changed payment meth¬ 
ods or the changing costs of the 
National Rivers Authority quango. 
How can it allow, for instance, for 
unpredictable movements in in¬ 
terest rates? 

The character of the privatized 
authorities' finances null be heavily 
affected by the treatment of routine 
maintenance (now excessively cap¬ 
italized) and the authorities’ exist¬ 
ing loans. Borrowings will be 
reapportioned between authorities, 
but will the Treasury permit exist¬ 
ing loans from the National Loans 
Fund to be written off before 
flotation, which can be done with¬ 
out damag e to the Government's 
own accounts? 

There is a'danger that investment 
in the authorities will appear to 
offer the public low growth, with the 
counter-attraction of an inbuilt 
hedge against inflation. Their stock 
might resemble high-risk index- 
linked preference shares. The rate of 
inflation rather than commercial 
performance, would be the crucial 
variable — surely not the vision of 
the commercial water authority 
managers or the French. 

Such an investment might well 
appeal to institutional investors 
who fear inflation is far from 
conquered. It would hardly be likely 
to send Mr and Mrs Sid rushing for 
their chequebooks. They might be 
more attracted by another con¬ 
sequence of the vacuum of political 
thought: the prospect of an un¬ 
seemly rush of takeover bids by 
Thames and Severn Trent Water, or 
by French companies seeking to add 
sewerage to their water supply 
business. 

A lot more thought will be needed 
in the coming spring if water 
privatization is to offer the public a 
revival of wider share ownership i 
rather than a farce. ! 


AT&T shows signs of recovery 


Success rings 
as Baby Bells 
come of age 


New York — When the Baby 
Bells were born half a decade 
ago, it was widely assumed on 
Wall Street that American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
company, the old Ma Bell, 
would be the head of the 
family. 

AT&T was expected to gain 
market share in computers 
while still reaping big profits 
in long-distance service. 

The babies seemed more 
interesting to widows and 
orphans than to aggressive 
portfolio managers—but Wall 
Street has been proved wrong. 
Tbe Baby Bells turned five last 
month and they have gone to 
the bead of the Wall Street 
class, leaving AT&T, barred 
from using the Bell name as 
part of the split-up, far behind. 

Since trading in the shares 
started in November 1983, an 
investment in AT&T has al¬ 
most doubled, assuming an¬ 
nual reinvestment of div¬ 
idends. That is down on tbe 
market as a whole, and well 
behind the Southwestern Bell 
Corp-, the worst performer 
among the Baby Bells, with a 
total return of 172 per cent 

Mr Richard C Toole, a 
Merrill Lynch analyst, says 
Wall Street sentiment in 1983 
was that two of the live Babies 
were likely to underperform 
the rest 

The Pacific Telesis Group 
was burdened with a hostile 
rate-setting commission in 
California, and Nynex 
Corporation was stuck with 
Boston and New York as its 
principal markets, both of 
which raised the spectre of big 


business users bypassing the 
local telephone companies for 
many calls. 

Bui Pacific Telesis was the 
star performer of the group, up 
228 per cent, and Nynex 
investors have enjoyed a total 
gain of 197 per cent, above 
average in the group. The 
results were helped by a fall in 
interest rates and by new 
technology. 

AT&T has, however, begun 
to show signs of life — in the 
current quarter, its share price 
is up 11 per cent, better than 
the market as a whole, while 
most of the regionals have 
made small gains or none at 
alL It is also winning support 
based on its traditional forte 
of long-distance telephone 
service. 

Mr Jack Grubman, a 
Paine Webber analyst, fore¬ 
casts (hat AT&T operating 
profits will grow by 15 to 20 
per cent for several years to 
come. “I would be a buyer of 
AT&T before any of tbe 
Bells," he said. 

An important test for 
AT&T will come early in the 
new year when the Federal 
Communications Commiss¬ 
ion is expected to decide 
whether to change its historic 
mode of regulation, which 
focuses on the rate of return of 
capital invested, and instea d 
adopt a mechanism to halt 
increases, based on the overall 
rate of inflation. 

AT&T has been pushing for 
such a slra, and its share price 
could suffer if tbe PCC rules 
against it. 

(New York Times) 
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LONDON FINANCIAL FUTURES 
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From your Portfolio gold card check your 
right share price movements, on this pa g e 
only. Add these prices to your running 
total for the week and check this against 
the weekly dividend figure on this pare. If 
n matches or betters this figure, you have 
won outright or a share of the total weekly 
or accumulator prize money staled. If you 
win, follow the claim procedure on the 
bade of your canL You must always have 
your can! available when ejaiimug . fhmn» 
rules appear on the back of your card- 


STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES 


Year ends on quiet note 


ACCOUNT DAYS: Dealings b^an December 28. Dealings end January 13. §Contango day January 16. Settlement day January 23. 

§Forward bargains are permitted on two previous business days. 

Prices recorded are at motet dose. Changes are calculated on the previous day’s dose, but agistments ore madewhenastoekisex-tfvidwL 
Where one price is quoted, it is a middle pace. Changes, yields and price/eaminge ratios are based on middle prices, (as) denotes Alpha stocks. 

(VOLUMES: PAGE 18). 
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--PLUS-- 

tMCCtiWlMiaid 

© Tiaci N w« mn » Uaatrd 

WEEKLY DIVIDEND £8,000 
Claims required for 139 points 

ACCUMULATOR £84,000 

Claims better than 139 points 
Claimants should ring 0254-53272 
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I 43 I Body Shop 
i 441 Syvpy Holds ‘A'~" 

I O Tire New spap e r s'Ll*! 


ffsfci or ' 
Gnwp hg. 

ftinlif I>toiii | _ 

Food* __ 

Drapery.Stores _ 

Tobacco* 

Foods 

Bernals _ 

Indtauah A-D 
Electricals 
RniUing Bffxh 
Bcnricris ___ 
BmJdjpgJtoadt 
ladannate A-P 
Property __ 

Industrials A-D __ 

hdigfab S-Z __ 
Baitding-RoartB 
Indnstrials L-R __ 
Ekcnicab 
acaricak 

Industrials SZ ___ 

Industrials SZ 

Foods 

I m l mJ i ja h E-K 

Efecnrfeals 

Ncws pap er g Pub _ 

lndmmals IrR ___ 

Industrials A-D 
BuiMtro Bm fc 
ladtmriais E-K __ 

jgn ln pim m 

Breweries _ 

Icisuic _ _ 

Uamt 

Industrials L-R _ 

I nd rH™!* L-R 


315 SS *2 m 73 U 

80 05 .. U M 

nw t54 ass .. tu u «2 

M M XI 0+1 iM W 5! 

am on tn si u m 

M soo 504 -t 407 S3 .. 

HD HO U 60 73 

W a .. 364 61 ffi? 

275 210 .. US 68 74 

IT HO .. U U „ 

CTi - •+<*. 

ess OO U tl u 


BREWERIES 


•-J «J u m 
•4 313 33 ft* 

15 u au 
-> 54 33 163 

.. OS 03 .. 

•41 66 86 06 

•+2 45 25 Z16 

_ .. 147 37 M 

• 1- 16 127 

r-2 200 47 so 

•41 67 37 147 

• .. W4 23 ms 

.. 129 33 110 

.. 9U U K2 

•-1 36 23 173 

.. 63 21 244 

•41* 40 24 167 

•-1 121 16 116 

• " 127 33 ife 

• .. 2166 36 162 
a-1 HJ 46 113 

• .. H7 13 354 

• .. 128 26 436 

• 03 22 156 

.. 123 26 2B2 


BUUMNG, ROADS 


Please take into account any 

minus signs 


m3 56 84 

47 13 IDS 
13 3.1 261 

53 33 1B3 
83 32 156 
123 55 73 

67 23 126 
26 32 7.1 

143 BS 62 
133 8.1 62 

56 63 77 

53 26 7.1 

5.1 50 165 

97 11 17.1 

213 50 100 

260 54 36 
46 46 286 

86 53 2B6 

57 46 73 

37 26 61 

61 14 250 

120 37 120 

S3 65 61 

67 23 123 

46 22 226 
HO 46 126 
36 15 116 

83 4JB 92 
32 33 66 
670 21 132 
IS 45 156 
44 56 112 
77 36 86 

S3 66 113 
43 • 83 11.7 
35 13 342 
Wfl 16 HZ 
9L1 55 76 

2@ Z7 11.0 
136 53 82 

133 42 86 

35 47 95 
17 53 au 
50 4.1 R 7 



FINANCE. LAND 


445 63 * Up 
280 »2 Maputo 
IBS 41 mmtnmrn 
87 a to KuMpa 
4m 134 Mh«lt 
IBS ISO IM 4 M 
303 t» Br CamaoM «!} 
130 TO'iBwotoona 
Z2 mtcrata 
488 2E0 Cwtaor 
no 75 cmmw 

G46 414 dtUdla I 

110 83 DobMuM 

483 395 tomlTtaupMI ■ 

103 64 BCO 

145 111 liny ASM 

175 125 LIT 

217 184 UjMb 

1GD 103 WHOM Lara 

75 63 

m » PaiUPic 
82 75-jHB C*> Prtan 
US 95 Stoutor We 
B2 62 n»6 FrM 

11 U 815 BB» 

M3 105 Twpbm GUO 


FINANCIAL TRUSTS 


15 - +% 
W 102 .. 

™ 106 .. 
Ob 48*i -H 

as as*-.- 

222 2Z7 0+2 
165 168 «-l 
110 HI 
mo 640 a-m 
12 75 a*1 
61 IQ -5 
830 350 -4 

m Z3J • .. 
37 58 

IS} 137 • .. 
120 125 .. 


FOODS 



a V. 

03 

76b 

S3 

* 

r .. 

26 

16 

116 


IBB 

50 

105 

r .. 

26 

08 

ISO 





+1 

17 

18 

135 






27 

16 

169 




206 


STS 

76 



.. 1 




116 



116 

47 

66 


96 



a-i* 

82 

41 

136 

-a 

26 

19 

102 

-2 

26 

16 

93 

*7 

43 

45 

47 

a -2 

65 




47 

49 

86 

*7 

U 

16 

301 


22 

26 

163 

-4 

91 

65 

175 


29 


»7 


61 

14 

126 


an 

05 


-- 

106 

66 

126 

II 

126* 

£5 

255 

a-T 

316 

SO 

126 

a .. 

53 

26 

T26 

-2 

or 

78 



*7.1 

63 

68 


97 

£5 

106 


65 

2A 

69 


18.7 

5.1 

179 

a *3 

46 

66 

75 

** 

Tf-2 

69 

140 


MPi283WWM*M 

HO 285 TnreedOn 
13 81 Mbs 

1 j 

46 Z7UWwiNV) 
a 15 imikM 
558 375 V5H 
33 17 Km 

IWiWS Vtttn 
HO M7 Vtoa 
lfflH 72i.1UBaaaiB 
Z® UB MgnTSnqa* 

3«a aa mm mo 
128 IS wEr, aMM 
IB 153 Wane Man 
110 80 MUM Gbit 
26Z 176 ««r 

MB- 


149 Wtotton) 

IkI r 


295 297 •-2 
180 ISO • 

2B 240 
117 117 
180 167 ■ . 

350 380 
MU 

40 457 -I 
3?*i - 

ie*j « 

400 «7 
25 2C<i • 

158 181 -1 

ire ho 

US'* - -H 
105 an •.. 

153 180 • .. 
3ie aa •.. 
II M >1 
151 181 • .. 
82 04 .. 

230 2D .. 

■m 411 •<« 

41 42 

61 +1 
341 353 
127 132 a-1 
79 S! .. 
290 3fi •«£ 

m3 an 1 .. 

17, 19 r .. 
23* 229 -b 
IOO 105 
235 2*3 M-3 
16 155 -3 

138 H3 a .. 
185 BS -a 
210 215 *45 
305 » a 41 
148 152 


Z13 72 51 

120 63 151 
123 U 126 
56 52 716 
67 41 102 


tU 36 115 


133 33 87 
05 13 37.1 

B 2 56 101 

55 62 153 

76 37 167 

67 46 67 

173 36 115 

37 45 H2 

45 23 161 


7J 31 205 
46 V2 276 
.. .. 54 


£7 18 152 

53 41 7.4 

26 2A 225 
U2 U 114 
100 51 14? 

0.7 33 166 

133 SB IBS 
56 5.1 U6 

T26 56 73 

47 21 143 

8J 28 04 

21 16 193 

47 22 103 

07 40 12.6 

55 39 101 


OVERSEAS TRADERS 


916 205 toftoaa 272 277 42 160 58 80 

54 33 fiKtasta *1 43 09 21 W? 

ua ti 2 omosn i» 177 r . idjo 53 87 

13] 76 Fmay umj 119 H7 a-t 55 46 

834 548 KaranCrnft(a) 646 848 .. 3876 60 181 

23a 155 tKteae IUJ 205 207 a+2 98 48 177 

427 IQ Lumiaj 311 344 -? I5H 46 159 

71 M Dm Men 47 47 33 7J 8 4 

£5 ai PKnoa Zota 288 293 104 36 139 

ass 291 do * na w m u 139 
3» 231 Way FM M 269 774 r-l B60 J5 55 
B0 59 Silo Dm* QQ BS 

H» 72 TOM MnaMy 97 90’i 36 64 85 


PAPER. PRINT, ADVERTISING 


1.1 15 146 

17 07 .. 

18* 23 02 
66 46 285 

86 46 97 



97 & 


u u .. 

20 21 ZL3 


46 46 m 
73 76 76 
047 21 206 

64 26 486 
107 46 HO 
67 4JJ 03 
46 65 77 

600 56 106 
106 165 68 
5.7 in m 

167 49 87 

116 46 121 
ELS 16 22B 
64 46 116 
75 56 115 


! 308 

its 

97 

102 

‘A 

U 

42 

WS 

180 

SB 

20 

246 

ire.- 1 

75 

45 

165 

1B2 .-1 

57 

42 

160 

177 

66 

M 

76 

715 .. 

176 

24 

12* 

2B8 # 

106 

37 

146 

100 

62 

35 


187 -7 

76 

42 

165 

40B +1 

207 

LI 

US 

380 a .. 

221 

LB 

165 

48 a+<* 

15 

26 

276 

2T7 a-1 

36 

19 

tflfl 

113 a .. 

u 

4 1 

111 

339 -1 

111 

65 

169 

218 a -2 

106 

47 

102 

226 -2 

12.1 

W 

115 

B2 




305 a-i 


16 
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78 

43 

56 
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« 




TT7 .. 




aa a.. 

66 

65 

09 
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WU 

61 

126 

wo -1 
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75 
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U 

24 

ms 
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46 

19 

162 
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67 
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£4 

69 
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303 -6 

61 

26 
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m.4 

28 

WO 

110 f .. 

27 

26 

1/5 
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27 

15 


2*0 s .. 

76 

35 

OS 

83 

26 

at 
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49 

14 
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27 

15 
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wa 

47 

UK 


28 

L5 
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HO 

48 

116 

188 

61 

54 

Wl 
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41 
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03 

05 


34B a -. 

M2 
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56 

36 
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M 2 a ... 

57 

46 

167 1 
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46 

84 

85 

17 

20 

ms 
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46 

60 
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s 

26 

21 

116 
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La 
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65 

(26 
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IBS 
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2D 
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2SB 
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322 
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45 

so 
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60 

74 
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SB 
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OB 

H8 
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no 

104 

HP 

B0 

84 

129 

131 

337 

347 

163 

U8 

SB 

82 

182 

IBS 

140 

US 

MB 

174 

a® 

215 

74 

78 

102 

KB 

475 

490 

337 

340 

40N 41', 

345 

375 

108 

113 

SB 

102 

38 

41 

33 

35 
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3SD 

SO 

823 

SS3 

300 

320 


223 150 MgH TV-AT 
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a/ 
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67 
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06 
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HOTELS, CATERERS 
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40 16 216 
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15 21 216 
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U 55 U 
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56 26 186 
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17 12 656 
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307 36 117 
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47 £4 KL8 
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U U 31 
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£6 
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OS 


75 

67 

1M 

at 

a> 

u 
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JM 
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U 

55 

HO 
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L7 
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75 

7J 

85 
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66 

IU 
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W0 
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60 
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AS 
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*7 
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,T 
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75 

76 
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u 
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NEWSPAPERS, PUBUSHERS 
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*+ 

l 
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OILS, GAS 
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« uo .. 
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HO 260 


12S 41 M9 
64 3.7 £7 

76 70 11.7 

160 5.1 65 

162* 82 76 
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41 4.1 06 

67 5.1 86 
96 48 84 

16 16 162 
86 4,< ID 1 

U 45 U 

106 43 M 
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56 41 64 
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69 
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116 

76 

B6 
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69 

16 

1U 
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36 

2X3 

46 

116 

226 

£7 

125 

17 

32 

B14 

86 
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13 
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22. MONEY 


* * * 


( INTEREST RATES ROUND-UP ) 


rate 


Co m po m ded 

(tBXQttl 
2S% 40% 


E Nodes Contact 


BANKS 
OrtSnvy DapA/e 


Tytaem 


450 


455 3.64 none/none 7 day - 


Fixed Term Deposits: 
Boretays 8.40 

" 9.13 

“a* 


NotWwt 


9.13 

&5B 

8.73 

9.13 

9.13 


& 73 
933 

aes 

9.13 

858 

a73 

9.13 

9.13 


&S8 450025,000 
7.46 4500-25,000 

895 4500-50.000 

750 4500-50000 

636 10«»TOirca 
898 14000-no max 
750 10,000-24.000 

750 10500^4.000 


imm 
8 mm 
i mm 
6mm 
i mm 
6mm 
1 mm 
6mm 


■■11587 

01-62615671 
101-4071000 
01-40710001 
01-2602805 
01-2602805 
01-7261000 
01-7261000 


HIGH INTEREST CHEQUE ACCOUNTS 


Banks! 
Scotland MMC 
Barclays 
Prime a/c 
Co-operative 
CM&Saw 
Girobank 
LVmfsHICA 
HtafiandfOCA 
NatWfOl 
Special Resmw 
Royal Banks! 
Scot Pram A/e 
TSB England 8 
Wales 


aso 

028 

7.42 

2500 

rw»031-442 7777 

8.40 

857 

653 

15001 

MM 0604 252891 

450 

450 

3.60 

No mint 

non? 01 8266543 

7.75 

7.75 

62Q 

1.0001 

rone051 9662076 

7.60 

7.90 

650 

i.ooot 

none 01-4071000 

850 

err 

752 

2.000* 

none — 

5.50 

5.61 

4.48 

500* 

none 07-726 1000 

8.11 

8.71 

&S7 

2500 

ncneOQl-SSB 8S5S 

8.75 

8.75 

7.00 

2.000 

none 01-6006000 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


OnttranySbere 

A/c 


550 


550 4.40 


1 mm 


Beat buy—largest so 

B'ham Midxlxnts 556 

Britannia 7.B0 

Bristol A West 800 

Britannia &60 

Norttwra Rock 650 


556 452 

7.80 654 


8.00 840 

8.60 6.88 


1 min none 
250 min 


850 7.12 


500 mo 
10,000 mr 
20500 min 


Beat bay - aH sock 
C ity M atron Pta» n 850 
Hendon 855 

HomesritaeBenfl 905 
Stafford Railway 9-2S 
Coventry 9.75 


850 650 

9.15 7.16 

926 745 

9.46 7.40 

9.75 750 


500mm none 
500mm 30 day 
500mm 60day 
500man 90 day 
imntn 


4000mm 61 


CaaMCheqiM Accounts: 

Abbev Nat 

Curort 5.00 500 400 

ADtance & 

Leicester 550 550 4AO 

Natan iwdds 

AagUeRax 550 550 4.40 


1 min 


500 mat 


500n*i 
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Rates rise 
wtm larger 
tatances 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Ordinary A/c> 5.00 3.75 

investment A/c* 10.00 750 

Income Bond* 10.75 800 

Deposit Bootf* 10.75 8.00 

34m Issue Cert-t 750 750 

Yearly Plant 750 750 

General 

Extension Betel' 501 501 


300 1-10000 

6.00 5-100O00 

6.45 2.000-100.000 

6.45 100-100.000 

750 25-1000 

750 20-200/mth 


8 day041-649-4555 
1 mm041-649-4555 
3 mm 02S3 66151 
3rntM}4?-649-«555 
8 day 091-3864300 
14 day 091-3864900 


5.01 


GUARANTEED INCOME BONDS 


New Direction Pin 10.1 
New Direction Fin 950 
MLA 9.25 

American Life 9.75 
Prov Capitol 955 


10.1 858 

950 aoe 

925 7-86 

9.75 826 

955 an 


1.000 min 
1.000 mb) 
2500 mm 


1 yr Rgures from 
2yra Chase do 
—- .— 3 yrs Vere call 

15,000 min 4 yrs 01404 5766 

10.000 mm S yrsfor details 


RPf (November 87-88} +6.4% 

Bara Base Rate 13% 


Personal Loan 
Credit Card 


19.7% 
16-288% 


Hobday< 

Spanish Pesetas: 
French Francs: 
Cbeek Drachma: 
baton Lhe: 


Ebnya 

19755 

1050 

26000 

2290-00 
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Tire indexed rise tor eefcntaflng die indexation aftawenoe on assets dwpraed of ta 
November 1988 


ranontto 

1982 

1983 

1964 

HI year 

1985 

1966 

1987 

1988 

Jan 


0332 

0267 

0206 

0.143 

0.100 

0065 

Feb 

- 

0326 

0261 

0.196 

0.139 

0.096 

0.061 

Mar 

0385 

0323 

0257 

0.185 

0.137 


m'T'-r 

Apr 

0357 

0305 

0241 

0161 

0.126 




0348 

0300 

0236 

0.155 

0.124 


Fifir: 

Jun 

0344 

0337 

0233 

0153 

0.12S 

0079 


M 

0.343 

0330 

0235 

0.155 

0128 



Aug 

0343 

0284 

0323 

0152 

0.125 

0.077 

0.019 

Sap 

0344 

0378 

0221 

0153 

0.119 


0.015 

Oct 

0337 

0374 

0313 

0.151 

0.117 


W'Ti’M 

Nov 

0331 

0369 

0209 

0.147 

0.108 


m 

Dec 

0333 

0386 

0210 

0.145 

0104 


- 


The Rt momt) tor disposis by individuals an or aftar AcrS 6, 1985(Aprs 1.1985 for 
companesl fs me month in which the aOowaBto expenditure was incurred, or March 
1982 utoan the expenddum was incurred Deton that month. 
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Life on a shoestring as escalating rates sour home-owning dream 




Mortgage burden 


turning young 


into new paupers 


By Peter Montis 


With the new higher interest 
rates, Momys — or massively 
over-mortgaged youngsters — 
are going 10 need all their new 

year resolution to keep up 
with their escalating monthly 
repayments. 

Rachel Stopard, aged 23, 
and Richard Fyfe, aged 24, are 
a typical example. Like many 
other Momys anxious to beat 
the August deadline on the 
ending of multiple tax relief 
on mortgages, they pushed 
tjugb the purchase, for 
£60,000, of a nine-year-old 
one-bedroomed maisonette in 
Hertford. They had been rent¬ 
ing a two-up. two-down house 
in the town for £250 a month. 

Securing the 95 per cent 
mortgage was a close-run 
thing. They were fortunate in 
finding a building society 
prepared to give them just 
over three times their joint 
income of £1 7,660, but that 
was dependent upon Miss 
Stopard’s parents acting as 
guarantors. Mr Fyfe’s parents 
came up with the outstanding 
S per cent or £3,000. 

But the factor that made the 
crucial difference was the 
initial £l 0 &-a-month reloca¬ 
tion subsidy made available 
for the first three years by 
Hertfordshire County Coun¬ 
cil, their employers, plus gen¬ 
erous relocation expenses 
which enabled them to 


recarpet the sitting-room and 
buy curtains. 

The interest rale in July 
was, at 9.75 per cent. The 
couple's first monthly repay¬ 
ment on their £58,000 mort¬ 
gage was £360. But in less than 
six months, it has increased to 
£460, and will soon be climb¬ 
ing even higher. 

The inexorable rise in the 
mortgage rate has left the 
couple, who earn the same 
salary of £8,850 gross (their 
joint net income is exactly 
£ 1,000 a month) as local 
government officers with just 
£55 a week between them for 
personal spending. 

Their expenditure includes 
repaying the loan from Mr 
Fyfe’s parents at £200 a 
month, £50 a month mortgage 
insurance, £40 a month car 
ru nning expenses and £30 a 
month for electricity, gas and 
telephone. Food works out at 
£20 a week. 

After the last rise, the pair 
introduced economies, such as 
walking to work rather than 
taking the car and taking 
packed lunches instead of 
eating in Hertfordshire 
County Hall’s subsidized res¬ 
taurant Miss Stopard also 
stubbed out the last of her 10 
cigarettes a day. 

“When we walk around the 
supermarket, we have to 
choose the cheapest brand of 


everything” said Miss Stop¬ 
ard. “We don’t buy anything 
unless it’s a necessity. We 
don’t buy clothes, and holi¬ 
days are out of the question. 
We can’t afford to go out for 
meals and we have to think 
hard about going to the pub 
for a pint” 

Starting a family is beyond 
their horizons, as neither of 
them would be able to give up 
work. 

The couple have considered 
taking extra jobs in the eve¬ 
nings. However, this is not a 
viable option for Miss Stop- 
a rd, as her present position 
often involves working on in 
the evenings. Mr Fyfe did 
enquire about shelf-filling at 
£2.50 an hour at the local 
supermarket but the hours 
were not suitable. 

Although their financial 
situation is strained, it is not, 
as acute as that of other 
Momys Mr Fyfe knows. Their 
mortgage commitments are, 
he says, all the heavier, 
because their employers exag¬ 
gerated their income in order 
to secure mortgages on more 
expensive houses. 

“There is this emphasis on 
getting bricks and mortar 
around you,” said Miss 
Stopard. “You’re encouraged 
to get on to the housing ladder, 
and now we are likely to be 
toppled off.” 


Abbey habit gears up for flotation 


The Abbey National is gearing 
up for the campaign to per¬ 
suade its members to vote 
through the proposals to float 
the building society on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Members should soon know 
the sweeteners which will ease 
the pathway to a company 
owned by the shareholders. 

As the members already 
own the society, they will be 


given shares. Those not eli¬ 
gible to vote — such as the 
under 18s and those with less 
lhan £100 in their accounts — 
can anticipate a pay-out of 
about 5 per cent of their hold¬ 
ings on the relevant day, 
which could be today, the last 
day of Abbey’s financial year. 

There might be some ad¬ 
vantage in making sure all the 
children's Christmas money 


goes into their Mickey Mouse 
accounts swiftly. 

The rebel group trying to 
frustrate the Abbey’s conver¬ 
sion plans. Abbey Members 
Against Flotation, handed in 
three resolutions at the Ab¬ 
bey’s headquarters yesterday. 
They will be voted on at the 
April annual meeting. 


v.g. 



Home are the hunted: Richard Fyfe and Rachel Stopard outside their £60.000 millstone 


NatWest 

Mortgage Rate 


With effect from 3rd January. 1989 
for new borrowers, and from 1st January for 
existing borrowers, the NatWest Mortgage Rate 
payable under current Mortgage Deeds 
and Conditions of Offer will be 
increased from 12.75% to 13.75%. 


& National Westminster Home Loans Limited 

41 Lothbury, London EC2P 2BP. 
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Ten sure-fire steps to cash catastrophe 

Some people are bom to financial disaster, -SSVSl' S^S y or Yo" SSS^mSS-! 

< 7 *. _ : ~ -- kiMw thev are bound to be worth 


Some people are bom to financial disaster, 
while others have it thrust upon them. And 
then there are those, as Tom Tickell explains, 
who do their level best to achieve it... 


As the old truism has it, promises are like 
pie crust - made to be broken. The same 
almost certainly applies to new year 
resolutions. Loading yourself down with 
pious aspirations to introduce practical 
and sensible financial planning in Janu¬ 
ary merely leads to heartache at the end 
of March. 

How do you get over the bind? One 
way is to look at the resolutions which 
will spell disaster in 1989, or any other 
year. You can always savour the warm 
feeling of breaking them, knowing that 
you should never have kept them m the 
first place. 

Resolution One for the determined 
financial failure is never to worry about 
records. Lift insurance policies, national 
insurance numbers, tax forms and 
savings certificates are bound to turn up 
when you need them, so there is no point 
in worrying about them now. 

One man at the Money Show a couple 
of years ago had certainly adopted this 
policy. He told me that be had been in 
the black economy lor years, but had 
never kept records. If a lax investigator 
got round to him, he would have no 
chance of working out what was owed to 
Her Majesty’s government 

The only problem with this was that 
having kept out of the tax authorities’ 
sight for 20 years the man now needed to 
come dean. Having no use for accoun¬ 
tants, his intention was to go into a tax 
office — any tax office — announce that 


he was willing to let bygones be bygones, 
and hand them a cheque for £5,000. 

Resolution Two is to keep insurance 
bills to an absolute minimum . Insurance 
companies may claim that yon need to 
insure the house for the full cost of 
repairs, should disaster strike, but they 
would say that, wouldn’t they? 

A far better idea would be to 
remember your father's advice to look at 
the price for which you could sell the 
place, and knock off something for the 
value of the land. 

The connoisseur of financial fiflure 
win never bother to update the suns he 
pays for contents, and will assume that 
as all insurance companies are the same, 
the cheaper the rate, the better. 

They only find out how wrong they are 
when there is nothing they can do about 
it. 

Resolution Three is to load yourself 
with as enormous mortgage, because in 
the long ran property prices wfll never go 
down. Do not bother about bugeting or 
allowing for interest rate changes. You 
will mana ge, somehow, and it will looks 
very wise investment in 10 years’ time. 

Resolution Four follows when you ran 
into real problems when interest rates 
rocket upwards, as they have this year— 
up to 12.75 per cent now. 

The successful failure adopts the 
policy of keeping the problems to 
hims elf, and missing a couple of 
payments. There is always a chance that 
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the computers will not spot the omission 
and you can buy yourself time and save 
embarrassment Eventually you realize 
that the building society has spotted 
what is happening, and decide on 
emergency action. 

Resolution Five is to u rationalize” all 
the debts you have built up with the 
bank, building society and credit cards. 
Just go along to a second mortgage 


company which will lend you enough 
money to repay the lot 

Now you have got all your bills under 
one roof the position looks far healthier. 
The only problem is that you are now 
paying much higher interest on the same 
money, and have put your house under 
even greater threat 

Resolution Six is to cash in your assets 
— life assurance policies, that type of 


thing—early, perhaps after three or four 
years if you need cash quickly. You 
know they are bound to be worth 
something. 

As you areapractic&I man, you cannot 
be bothered whh all the talk about heavy 
charges at the front and the slow build¬ 
up of their value. You need the money 
now. 

Now that the share prices look so 
depressed compared with last year, it 
seems the perfect moment to surrender 
the policy — before values drop further. 

If someone tells you that each monthly 
payment you make buys you more units, 
the value of which will rise when 
confidence returns, take no notice. He 
probably works for a life assurance 
company. 

By this stage, financial storm clouds 
have well and truly gathered, but where 
there is death, there is hope. An aged 
cousin finally succumbs after a long 
illness, and leaves you a range of unit 
trust holdings and assorted investments 
worth £100,000. 

Resolution Seven should be to cash in 
the trusts showing the greatest losses and 
the boring middle-of-the-road general 
funds, whose results seem unexciting. As 
you keep on telling yourself, you need to 
make money fast. So look for the trusts 
which have shown really exciting growth 
over the past three or six months. 

A friend of yours who is a financial 
adviser may recommend that you look 
for a record of steady performance over 
the past 10 or IS yearn. 

Point out that you want to check on 
today’s good news, and not yesterday’s 
history. 

Resolution Eight is always to take an 
investment tip when you hear one. An 
offshore investment group has been 
sending you its news letter ever since you 
happened to inherit your cousin's money 


— and then comes the telephone call 
from a charming and very pursuasive 
salesman. 

A wonderful buying opportunity has 
come up. A specialist underwater mining 
company, quoted on the Vancouver 
Stock Exchange, is about to announce a 
massive order for its subaquan power 
drills. 

Luckily for you, 5,000 shares are 
available, but you must send off a 
cheque immediately. Otherwise the 
salesman will have to ring one of his 
other clients, and wii not offer you an 
exciting chance like that again. 

Why be suspicious? Send off your 
cheque, for that will guarantee you a 
chance to benefit from inside knowledge 
in the future. 

Resolution Nine is to keep no money 
at all in banks or building scoicties. In 
the long run, you tell yourself returns' 
from investments have always beaten 
savings. 

If there are tax bills looming in nine 
months’ time, worry not — you will be 
able to 1 pay them from the bumper 
profits you will make from your foreign 
investment. 

Your first marriage broke down in a 
welter of endless arguments over money, 
but you never actually got around to 
being divorced. Now the woman with 
whom you have lived for three years 
starts complaining, and insists that you 
should make a wifi. 

Resolution Ten is to tell her that 
making a will is entirely unnecessary. 
Remind her that as your common taw 
wife she is bound to inherit all you have 
accumulated in your lifetime of toil. 

That is, of course, entirely untrue. But 
if you have followed the previous nine 
resolutions sufficiently carefully, you 
will leave nothing but debts behind you 
anyway. 


Young star of the 
unit trust league 


Unit trust investors who ven¬ 
tured to the more exotic 
corners of the earth in 1988 
cornered the honours this 
year. Those who pul their faith 
in gold saw their hopes tar¬ 
nished by a lacklustre perfor¬ 
mance which once again put 
gold trusts at the bottom of the 
league tables. 

The laurels for the most 
popular unit trust manage of 
the year must surely go to Mr 
Hugh Young, aged 30, whose 
star performer, Abtrust Far 
East Emerging Economies, 
made gains of more than 64 
per cent. His other trust, 
Abtrust Pacific, came in at 
number three, with a gain of 
more than 47 per cent 
“I only took one decision in 
1988 —and that was to sell my 
holdings in Taiwan,” Mr 
Young says. “We got out a 
month before the crash.” The 
Taiwan market had increased 
by about 150 per cent before it 
suffered a 25 percent drop in 
the late summer. 

The Pacific fund holds 
Japanese stocks, while the Far 
East Emerging Economies 
trust does not. Mr Young is 
still happy to be lodged in the 
Far Eastern economies — with 
the exception of Korea, the 
slock markets are off their 
highs and look like providing 
good value for 1989, he says. 

“I still say Japan is going to 
do well,” he adds. “If I was 
investing myself, I think I 
would go for the Pacific fund 
in 1989 because it allows 
greater flexibility — it cur¬ 


rently has 40 per cent in 
Japan.” 

Thornton Tiger also 
sweetened its performance by 
getting the timing of the 
Taiwan market right. 

Perhaps the most surprising 
of the the top performers is 
Fidelity American Special 
Situations, which increased by 
more than 38 per cent 
Fidelity tends to take a stock- 
picking approach rather than 
worry abont sector weightings, 
and picking a few winners in a 
tight portfolio does wonders 
for performance. Fidelity 
American’s stars were Val- 
mont Industries, which makes 
irrigation equipment, and 
Block Drug. 

Mr Anthony Bolton, the 
manager of Fidelity’s Euro¬ 
pean fond, put 20 per cent of 
the fond in Norway, because 
he liked the look of the 
shipping industry. The next 
largest holding is in France; 
followed by Spain, where the 
weighting has been reduced 
from 25 per cent to 14 per cent 
of the portfolio. 

Australian funds, which 
concentrated on gold and 
other minerals, put in a poor 
performance. Target Austra¬ 
lian — the worst performer of 
1987, when it lost 70 per cent 
of its value — lost a further 13 
percent in 1988. 

Australian funds which con¬ 
centrated on the industrial 
sectors romped home, with no 
fewer than five in the top 25. 

Vivien Goldsmith 


TOP.'BOTTOM 10 AUTHORISED UNIT TRUSTS 



INCREASED 
INTEREST RATES 
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Minimum Investmfifll Cl ,000 
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Drink-driving 
insurance on 
the way out 

By Maria Scott 
Today sees the beginning of 
the end for insurance policies 
that protect motorists against 
the effects of disqualification 
after a drink-driving 
conviction. 

No new policies may be sold 
after today, and from Decem¬ 
ber 31 1990 all existing poli¬ 
cies must be phased out. 

The policy provides for 
alternative transport if a 
driver is disqualified. 

Negotiations have been 
going on between the Associ¬ 
ation of British Insurers and 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry on how these policies 
could be gradually phased out. 

Agreement has now been 
reached on voluntary phasing 
out but Mr Francis Maude, 
the Corporate Affairs Minis¬ 
ter has said the Government 
may legislate if the voluntary 
agreement is broken- 


Now OUR 

Larger home-loans 

ARE TAKING OFF! 
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FOR A FULL FEAR GUARANTEED 


12-25%r;13T%,,, 


When we introduced our 
larger mortgage, we brought the 
house down. A Vs% reduction on 
our base mortgage rate for the 
first year guaranteed. 

Our special LARGER 
MORTGAGE loan applies to 
new loans of £40,000 or more. 
We will lend up to 85% of 


valuation up to £200,000. Larger 
loans are negotiable. We can also 
extend the mortgage term up 
to 35 years to ease monthly 
repayments. 

Call at your nearest branch 
(you don’t need an appointment) 
for agreement in principle. We’ll 
make it quick and keep it simple. 


Or phone our Homeline on 
091-279 4466, 8 till 8 weekdays, 
9 till 5 Saturdays. 


ROCK 

SS BUILDING SOCIETY S 
Eye openers in mortgages. 


Principal Office: Northern Rock House, Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne NE3 4PL. 

' Branches throughout the UJv. Please consult Yellow Pages. 

Regulated in the Conduct oflovestnient Business by the Securities and Investments Board. 

Licensed Credit Broker. Ask for full written details. 

vary. A PR. ralmlatttl m an mrimmiBn mon paflg of £40.000 aver 25 yearn on a purchase price cf ESQjQOO. Monthly mortgage garment £343.00 nei of tax. Total payable EI63J259.70 inducting valuation and soUriiow* few and baikfings 
jnstmoKe- AP-R. quoted fs variable. Your home and a suitable endowment policy will be security fora mortgage. Mortgages are subject to status and valuation. Charges and expenses are not deduped unUormlv throughout the life or the policy. Early 
stOTcatkrBiay mcaayCo do not get back what ww invest, which could also happen at any time during its term as its value may- fluctuate. Return depends upon the Company’s profits and their distribution. The lennaaad condirioni detailed ate to \ 

the exclusion of those which may be available under other mortgage products. 
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Look to the east for a cheering 1989 


The past year has been a patchy one for equity 
investors. Apart from flurries in certain industrial 
sectors and international markets the pessimism 
which set in at the end of 1987 has prevailed. The 
experts gave Maria Scott their predictions for 1989 





6 Britain faces an 
unpleasant two 
years 9 

Peter Scott, international 
investment strategist for 
Gartmore Investment 
Management; 

“For many investment mar¬ 
kets, 1988 was a satisfactory 
year. In most, 1989 should 
also produce returns well In 
excess of those on cash. A 
potential world shortgage of 
high quality investments — 
equities os well as bonds — is 
beginning to appear which has 
very positive implications for 
longer-term appreciation. 

“The problem markets have 
one thing in common — they 
speak English. Britain feces an 
unpleasant two years. How¬ 
ever, City, business and con¬ 
sumer pessimism may 
combine to signal the start of 
the next bull market within 
the next six months. 

“Investors wanting to back 
British equities should buy 
small parcels of shares over a 
time. Alternatively, they can 
get in through a unit trust 
savings scheme. 

“Good news for investors is 
that we expect the Budget to 
contain important measures 
to encourage long-term sav¬ 
ings and investment In 
particular, we expect lull tax 



Scott savings incentives 
relief to be allowed on 
contributions to Personal Eq¬ 
uity Plans. The limits on these 
may be raised and they will 
also probably be extended to 
allow 100 per cent of the plan 
to be invested in unit trusts. 

“Continuing success in the 
Japanese and emerging mar¬ 
kets of the Far East should 
create some of the best 
opportunities in 1989 and 
stronger than expected eco¬ 
nomic growth in Continental 
Europe justifies an overweight 
position there. 

“The US’s economic prob¬ 
lems will not go away, but 
there exists some potential for 
short-term gains. 

“Contrary to many other 
strategists, I believe that re¬ 
sources and commodities 
could come good in 1989." 


►Lawson’s medicine 
will work, but this 
will take time 9 


Colin Maltby, chief executive 
of Kleiiiwort Benson Invest¬ 
ment Management: 

“We remain bullish on Japan, 
powered by a combination of 
a strong economy, strong cur¬ 
rency, high savings and mas¬ 
sive institutional cashflow. 
Persistent high interest rates 
in Britain and the prospect 
that they will go higher in the 
US makes us wary of these 
markets. 

“The London market enters 
1989 in a state of extreme and 
exaggerated depression as 
headlines of City job losses vie 
with predictions of still higher 
interest rates. We believe that 
Mr Lawson's medicine will 
work, but this will take time 
and we will have to wait until 
after the Budget for a better 
marker. 

“Our model portfolio for a 
British, private investor is 83 
per cent in eq uities with 45 per 
cent in Britain, 20 per cent in 
the Far East, 15 per cent in 
Europe and 5 per cent in the 
US. We are avoiding gilts and 
other bond markets and hold 
15 per cent in cash. Among 
our favourite London shares 
are Allied Lyons, Barclays, 
Glaxo. P&O and RTZ.” 







Roberts: Far East growth 

i I think the market 
will be higher this 
time next year 9 

Malcolm Roberts, director of 
private clients at stockbrokers 
Fleming Montagu Stanley: 
“We may have to wait until 
the third quarter for a pick-up 
in the British market, and it 
will depend on interest rates. 
But I think the market will be 
higher this time next year. 

“I think dividend growth 
will be strong from British 
companies next year, up 
around 11 per cent cent on 
1988. 

“1 am recommending four 
companies as core holdings 
for 1989. For cautious inves¬ 
tors I am recommending 
Unilever and Trafalgar 
House, with European Home 
Products and ML Holdings as 
a higher risk strategy. “We 
continue to feel that clients 
need a holding in Japan. We 
have been going into Europe 
and also putting a toe into the 
United States. But the prin¬ 
ciple areas of economic 
growth will be the smaller 
markets of the Far East” 


6 Plenty of scope for 
pleasant surprises 
from the US 9 


Chris Tracey, in vestm ent 
director at Save & Prosper: 
“We anticipate that there will 
continue to be good selective 
investment opportunities in 
many of the world’s stock 
markets in 1989 — although 
markets as a whole are likely 
to remain fairly uncertain. 

“We think that higher in¬ 
terest rates in Britain will slow 
growth without creating reces¬ 
sion, but rates will have to 
remain at current levels for 
many months. This is likely to 
dampen marker performance. 

“The American market is 
likely to have a dull first half 
as it waits to see positive 
action from the newly elected 
president. But with expecta¬ 
tions for the stock market and 
for the cmrency so low, there 
is plenty of scope for pleasant 
surprises. 



The economy will have a soft landing s 


David Sutherland, investment 


▲ 




Tracey: slowdown in growth 
“Japan managed to out¬ 
perform virtually all others in 

1988, and we feel it has the 
potential to continue to dp so, 
at least in the earlier part of 

1989. We expect weakness in 
the market as a marie of 
respect, should the Emperor 
die; But this should be a good 
opportunity to buy. 

“Other Far Eastern markets 
are also looking good value at 

c ur r e nt levels.” 


The base metals sector will do well 9 


Simon Corbett, bead of the 
UK private client department 
at Janies Capet 
“In Britain we expect the first 
half of 1989 to be every bit as 
difficult as 1988. Interest rates 
will stay high although there 
are signs, like the early Janu¬ 
ary sales, that the Chancellor 
is succeeding in taking heat 
out of the economy. 

“Mortgage rate increases in 
March and April will have a 
fairly devastating effect, so 
there could be an improve¬ 
ment in the equity market in 
the second half 

“We are recommending a 
minimum commitment to the 
US, and want to see what the 


These increased rates will apply from Januarylst 





a r/vy 


9*752k 

ON 

£ 10 , 000 + 



1000 % 

ON 

£ 20 , 000 + 




Our rates 

are up at every level. 

Woolwich Premium Investment Account 


At the Woolwich we are increasing 
our interest rates so much that you’ll find 
it hard to find a better deal. 

That’s all the way up from our rate 
of 9.25% net p.a. for investments between 
£500 and £4,999 to our very best rate 
of 10.25% net p.a. for investments of 
£40,000 or more. 

You can choose to have the interest 
paid annually, or monthly at a slightly 
lower rate of interest which compounds 
to the annual rate. 

You can take money out on demand. 
There’s no penalty provided £10,000 or 
more is left in the account. For lower 
balances, there is a withdrawal penalty 
equivalent to 90 days’ interest on the 
^ amount withdrawn. 

ANYTHING’S POSSIBLE 


To make penalty-free withdrawals all 
we ask is 90 days’ written notice. 

To get yourself off the ground with 
the Premium Investment Account you 
need only £500. 

Call in at your local branch to find 
out more or post the coupon to; 

Woolwich Equitable Building Society, 
Department PI, FREEPOST, Worthing, 
West Sussex BN13 1BR. 

Information coma at time of going to press. Rates may vary. 

All withdrawals are subject to normal branch limits. 


Please send me information on the new Woolwich Premium 
Investment Account H l/We enclose cheque for ft 
to he invested in a Premium Investment Account (minimum 
investment £>500), with interest added annually [U or paid 
as monthly income [""2 Tick box required. No stamp needed. 

Natne(s)____ 

Address_. _ C u l/lt u l 


- WOOLWICH 

Sigoature(s)-- BMBkBLEBULOINGSOCETY 

T83 i—- — 

--z_j £ 

WITH THE WOOLWICH 


new president does about the 
economy before changing our 
position. Our managed port¬ 
folios have 15 per cent of their 
funds in Japan and we are 
holding that position. We are 
enthusiastic about the market 
and also about the smaller Far 
Eastern markets, where we are 
recommending a 5 per cent 
holding. 

“The base metals sector is 
one we believe will do well 
next year. Many of the 
producers are selling on low 
multipies after a period of low 
prices. But the producers have 
also rationalized and they do 
not have much surplus capac¬ 
ity^_ 

■ The Skipton Building 
Society has increased its top 
rate for sums of £25.000 
and more to 10.25 per cent for 
annual interest and 9.7 per 
cent for monthly interest The 
rate for sums between £500 
and £25,000 rises to 9.7 per 
cent for annual interest and 

9.25 per cent for monthly 
interest 

The Woolwich has a 
more complex banding on its 
90-day notice account with 

10.25 per cent for those with 
£40,000or more taking 
annual interest The bands 
start at 9.25 per cent for 
£500, rismgto 9.5 per cent at 
£5,000,9.75 per cent at 


“We think the United King¬ 
dom market offers as many 
good opportunities as any 
other world market for 1989- 
We think the economy will 
have a soft landing, although 
there is the risk of recession. 

“But yields are now averag¬ 
ing around 5 per cent and by 
the end of the year p/e ratios 
will be in single figures, 

% Japanese stocks 
are good value on 
asset terms 9 

Dylan Evans, Investment 
mar k et i ng director for Target 
Gnmp: . . „ 

“We are enthusiastic about 
Japan, which continues to 
confound its critics. There are 
stocks available which are 
good value on asset terms. 

“We have noticed investors 
feHing into three distinct 
groups this year — cautious, 
medium- to long-term, and 
aggressive. 

“1 am recommending the 
Japan unit trust for aggressive 
investors. For the cautious 
person ( am suggesting the 
Target Preference Share trust 
It has an above-average yield 


So the UK is not expensive, 
and could become even 
cheaper if the City uses any 
more bad news in the next few 
months to bash equities again. 

“Outside the UK we are 
also keen on Europe* but we 
are very unenthusiastic about 

Japan. . 

“Wc think Japanese shares 
are terribly overvalued and 
have been for some time. This 
is not a good basis for buying." 



Evans: type-casts investors 
but gives exposure to the 

markeL 

“Someone who is looking to 
the medium- to long-term 
might go for Target European 
Special Situations.'’ 


6 Medium-term investors can take heart 9 


Martin Trowell, a director. 
Brown Shipley Investment 
Management 

“Some market turbulence 
seems probable over the com¬ 
ing months. 

“But British equity inves¬ 
tors with medium-term ho¬ 
rizons should take heart from 
three factors. First the FT AH- 

( BRIEFINGS ) 

£10,000 and 10 per cent at 
£20,000. The rates on foe 
Instant access account range 
from 8.4 per cent to 9.25 
per cent on sums of £20,000or 
more. The new rates trigger 
m January. 

■ The Co-op Is cutting foe 
cost of personal loans in 
January and February by 2 
percentage points to 18.5 per 
cent(ia5 per cent APR). 

The offer applies to loans 
between £1,000 and £7,500 
repayable over 12 to 60 
months, although the cut- 
rate only applies for two 
months. 


Notice to members 

C&G Mortgage Rates 

Mortgages completed after 1st January 1982 

In accordance with the Mortgage Conditions 
notice is given of the following Mortgage Base Rates 

C&G Base Rate 1:13-50% 
C&G Base Rate 2:1350% 

C&G Base Rate 3:13.25% 

These rates are effective horn 31st December1988. 

Under the Annual Instalment Review procedure 
all changes in mortgage rates during 1988, together 
with the change in the basic rate of income tax, 
will be taken into account when calculating new 
monthly mortgage payments from March 1989. 

All other mortgages 

Borrowers will receive notice shortly of 
their revised instalments and rates or interest in 
accordance with the terms of their Mortgage Deeds. 

/T^^/j^Cheltenliam&Gloucester 
BuMngSodety 

Chief Office: Cheltenham House, Clarence Street 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, GL50 3JR.Tel: (0242) 36161. 


S . U P E R 9 0 

10 . 00 % 

for investments over £10,000 

90 DAY NOTICE ACCOUNT 

■ 

HIGH FLYER 

9.7 5% 

for investments over £10,000 
INSTANT ACCESS 


See Ydlow Pages for your local branch of 
the Leamington Spa. 

Rato may 


LEAMINGTON SPA 

B U I L~D l N C " S O C f E~T ~Y 
Head Office; PO. Box 1, Leamington House, 
MIhrertonHiILL<»rnixTgtonSpaCV325FE 
lei-(0926) 450045 


Share Index is standing onan 
undemanding prospective 
multiple of 9.2 and yield of 5.1 
per cent. 

“Secondly, being the least 
restricted stock market in 
Europe, further activity can be 
expected on the take-over 
front. Finally, the imereti rate 
cycle will turn down again.” 

■ The Children’s Sodety 
has produced a leaflet AB 
About Inheritance Tax It 
points out that if foe value of 
your possessions is more 
than £110.000then inheritance 
tax would daim £400 out of 
every extra £1,000 you feme ft 
you are a top rate taxpayer. 
Send a targe sae to John 
Philpot, Inheritance Tax 
Leaflet The Children's Society, 
Edward Rudolf House, 

Margery Street London WC1X 
DJL 

■ The "offfctar rate of 
interest used to calculate the 
benefit of cheap loans, has 
risen from 135 per cent to 14.5 
per cent The interest rate 
paid on tax—either by the tax 
payer for paying late, or by 
the tax authorities on overpaid 
tax—rises from 10.75 per 
cent to 115 per cent Tne 
change takes effect on 
January 6. 

■ Coopers & Lybrand, foe 
accountant has produced a 
new tax planning cassette 
covering tax changes In foe 
last Budget investment 
uncertainty and fluctuating 
Interest rates, planning for 
retirement school fees, and . 
the use of trusts in tax 
planning. It Is available, price 
£3, from PO Box 610 
London E16 2AE. 


——PLUS- 

«MccuontUatck 


For readers who any have 
missed a copy of The Tima this 
week, we repeat below the 
week’s Portfolio price changes 
(today’s are on page 21). 

J« Iter M M 

_1_ 46 43 | 46 { 

2 4-5 +6 +6 _ 

3 +3 44 +4 _ 

4 -f2 +5 +7 

5 44 4-3 44 _ 

6 +3 +6 +6 _ 

7 4-6 +6 +6 

B 48 44 44 _ 

__9 +6 +5 46 

10 4-3 44 46 _ 

21 _+2_ _44 

12+3+3+4 


13 4-2 4-6 4-8 

14 42 44 44 

15 44 4-5 45 

16 +2 44 47 

17 44 43 43~ 

44 45 44 

19 43 44 44 

20 _+6_ 47 

2L jtL_±L +3 

22 43 44 47 

23 J4_J*_ 46 

24 +3 44 45 

25 +3 

28 +4 +3 +6 

27 +5 44 44 

28 44 46^ 46 

29 +2 +3_~ 

30 +f 4j_ 48 

— +S +5 47 

32_+8__+5_ +4 

g +2 4$ IT" 
34_44__42_~ 

35 45 46 47 

— _+4_ 44 

37 +2 +4 ~+7~ 

ji +5 46 46 

19 +5 43 44 

*0 ~*f 44 47 

- 41 *3 43 ~44~~ 

*2 +5 47 46 

i 2 . JL +5 46 

42~ 46 +4 
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FAMILY MONEY 


1 

ti! ’ Victoriana reigns supreme 
for followers of wooden art 


Antiques are both 
beautiful and a 
good investment 
Conal Gregory 
names some good 
bets for 1989 


Furniture is the top choice for 
antiques investment in 1989, 
with the emphasis on quality 
Victorian and Edwardian 
pieces. 

Phillips, the auctioneer, has 
polled its 140 saleroom 
specialists on the best buys for 
the New Year, and reports 
that they expect good 
appreciation in late 19th cen¬ 
tury provincial furniture, and 
such 20th century furniture 
makers as Gordon Russell, 
Peter Waals and Ernest 
Gimson. 

In the past year early oak, 
fine yew-wood dressers and 
Windsor chairs have been in 
demand, as well as huge sets of 
18th and 19th century chairs. 
Dealers also reported keen 
interest in painted and dec¬ 
orative Regency-style fur¬ 
niture from the 19th century. 
Small examples of quality 
Georgian furniture, in woods 
such as walnut, continue to be 
popular. 

Bureaux bookcases, particu¬ 
larly the Georgian'breakfront 
style. 18 th century mahogany 
and walnut pieces and tripod 
tables of the Chippendale era, 
should all show good returns 
in 1989. 

Single dining chairs and 
desks, as well as Edwardian 
inlaid furniture — such as 
display cabinets, davenports, 
and satin wood cabinet pieces 
— are particularly sought after. 

Glass emerges as the next 
most popular. Last year Geor¬ 
gian wine glasses, both air 
twist and opaque twist, were 
considered “undervalued” 
and this is still the case. Look 
lor armorial glasses and 
Jabotite symbols. 

The demand for antique 
silver continues. From the 
Victorian era, look for the 
work of George Fox and Omar 
Ramsden. Vesta cases, scent 
bottles, card cases and Ori¬ 
ental objects in silver shpuld 
all appreciate. Good Georgian 
and Victorian trays are in 
demand at prices of up to 
£15.000, as are coffee pots, 
wine coasters and candelabra. 
Mr Keith Gram-Peterkin of 
Hancocks, the London 
specialists, says there is still 
great demand for the top 
silversmiths, such as Paul 
Storr and de Lamerie. 

In prints, the specialists at 
Phillips are looking particu¬ 
larly at woodcuts and etchings - 
of the 1920s. In the sporting 
art world, there is continued 
interest in the work of JF 
Herring Senior and H Hall, 
both of which can be acquired 
for less than £15.000. For less 



Good buy: a Victorianarchitecfs folio table which fetched £13,000 at a recent Phillips sale 


than £1,000, look for works by 
British contemporary artists 
such as Mary Fedden or Julian 
Trevelyan. 

Cartoons, such as those by 
Armour, can be bought for less 
than £1000, while pastel por¬ 
traits by William Hoare of 
Bath may cost up to £5,000. 
Other good investment tips 
for 1989 are the fine English 
watercolourists such as Wil¬ 
liam Wyld and quality land¬ 
scapes of the Flemish school. 

The publicity generated by 
Hereford Cathedral’s Mappa 
Mundi has highlighted the. 
antique map sector. Mr 
Jonathan Potter, a London 
dealer, recommends 19th cen¬ 
tury maps by Motile of the 
English counties for their dec¬ 
orative qualities, but says that 
the work of Smith, Carey and 
Greenwood is probably better 
value. He says 17th century 
county maps are “under¬ 
valued," and recommends 
those based on the work of 
Saxton and Nordcn, published 
in 1607. These can be bought, 
unframcd, found for as little as 
£ 100-£200. 

Attractive samplers, 
particularly those executed by 
young children — the age of 


the maker is normally woven 
into the piece — are also 
tipped, as are modem patch- 
work quilts. Look for 19th 
century costumes, as well as 
kelims and Caucasian rugs. 

In the ceramics field, art 
deco, Donfton stoneware by 
minor artists and early maiol- 
ica are likely to be in demand 
Blue and white Worcester of 
the 18th century as well as 
really fine Regency porcelain, 
continue to increase in value. 
Lead soldiers, tinplate toys, 
rare early German toys and 
pop memorabilia continue to 
break new records. For less 
than £100, look out for doffs 
house furniture, while early 
composition dolls can sell for 
almost five times this sum. 

Brass and pewter metalwork 
from before 1750 is already in 
demand in many provincial 
salerooms. Good quality 19th 
century decorative bronzes, as 
well as 15th and 16th century 
German wood carvings are all 
increasing in value. Finally, 
important first edition books, 
theatrical postcards, early 
writing equipment, _ tennis 
memorabilia and mint con¬ 
dition Dinky and Corgi toy 
cars are also collectors items. 


Furniture under £ 1 , 000 : Oak 
coffers; Regency breakfast ta¬ 
bles; Georgian mahogany 
chests of drawers. 
£1,000-£5£00: 18th century 
walnut and mahogany; George 
III tables; mid-Victorian occa¬ 
sional furniture. 

Up to fiUMXMfc Bureaux book¬ 
cases; sets of 18th century 
chairs; large (fining tables; 
Queen Anne walnut tallboys. 
P a in tin g s: Modem British; late 
19th and early 20th century 
watercolours. 

Ceramics: English porcelain 
cops and saucers; 18th century 
English and Meissen figures. 
Glass: Pairs of Georgian 
decanters; good 18th-19th cen¬ 
tury drinking vessels. 

Saver. Snutf boxes; Georgian 
silver; Victorian trays. 

Textiles: 18th-19th century 
Jams and face; Chinese robes; 
Chinese embroidery. 

Coins, Medals: British ham¬ 
mered pennies; World War I 
gallantry medals. i 

Jewellery under £ 1 , 000 : Gold , 
bracelets, pearls, turquoise. 

To S5A0& Diamond-set pen- 1 
darrts, art deco rings and dips. 
To £15^)00: Diamond Cartier 
earrings, diamond jewellery. 
Source: Phillips 


Socially responsible unit trusts are gaining ground 


Investing in the good guys 


If. along with all those pledges 
to “go on a diet" or "be on 
time," your new year resolu¬ 
tions include a wish to do 
more to help the environment 
or your fellow roan, then the 
new breed of ethical unit trusts 
— which claim to invest 
money in a socially respon¬ 
sible way — could be for you. 

Ethical investment is big 
business in the United States. 
“The hippies of the 1960s 
have become the socially 
aware investors of the ! 980s,” 
says a spokesman for the 
Social Investment Forum of 
the US, which estimates that 8 
per cent of all US investment 
is socially screened. 

By comparison. Britain lags 
behind. Less than Gve years 
ago. in July 1984. Friends Pro¬ 
vident launched Britain's firat 
ethical unit trust Friends Pro¬ 
vident was founded bv Qua¬ 
kers. and it was their influence 
on the board which led to the 
launch of the trust. 

_ The Stewardship Trust 
aimed to avoid companies 
involved with armaments, al¬ 
cohol and gambling, or con¬ 
nected with oppressive reg¬ 
imes, such as that in South 
Africa. 

Instead, it sought out com¬ 
panies with a good record on 
labour relations and environ¬ 
mental issues. In its launch 


year the fund attracted about 
£4 million in new funds; it 
now stands at more than £80 
million, and has proved so 
popular that Friends has 
launched a Stewardship In¬ 
come Trust and an American 
trust. 

All of which proves, says Mr 
Peter Silvester, investment 
general manager, that people 
are more concerned than ever 
about socially responsible in¬ 
vestment. There are now 12 
ethical investment funds, and 
more are likely next year. 

Women have the greater 
social conscience, according to 
a recent survey by Bromage & 
Partners, the fund manager, 
which found that women 
investors in its Ethical Invest¬ 
ment Fund out-numbered 
men by three to two. 

And it seems they are canny 
investors. “The theory still 
persists in many circles that 
ethical investment is the last 
resort of financial maso¬ 
chists.” says Mr David Brom¬ 
age. the chairman. “But that 
simply isn’t true." 

Those who invested in the 
Stewardship fund when it was 
first launched would have 
more than doubled their mon¬ 
ey by now. And Merlin Eco¬ 
logy, one of the newer funds, is 
among the lop 20 best- 
performing funds in Money 


Management's International 
Growth sector. 

This may be because ethical 
fond managers thoroughly in¬ 
vestigate the background of 
the companies. 

“It does take more research, 
but I believe in the long run 
our investment decisions are 
better because we end up 
knowing the companies so 
well," says Mr Silvester. 

“Also the criteria we are 
looking for — like good labour 
relations - are those which 
make companies successful." 

However, knowing exactly 
what one is investing in is 
sometimes more difficult to 
find out. 

Fidelity’s Famous Names, 
sponsored by the British 
Medical Association, has one 
aim — not to invest in tobacco 
companies. But most of the 
trusts have a more general 
brief So, while they all aim to 
be socially responsible, the 
Amity Fund, which is run by 
AJIchinches Investment Man¬ 
agement. is the only one which 
vows to avoid companies 
which deal with magazine or 
videos of an explicitly sexual 
or violent nature. 

Although most of the trusts 
invest in banking and insu¬ 
rance, the Ethical Investment 
Fund does not. because it feels 
it is “unable to obtain enough 


information on the ins¬ 
titutions and organizations to 
which the banks lend money.” 

There are other anomalies, 
such as the fact that, while 
Buckmaster and Moore's Fel¬ 
lowship fund avoids South Af¬ 
rican investment, Buckmaster 
itself is owned by Credit 
Suisse, which has substantial 
South African interests. 

“The trouble is that ethics 
are essentially subjective,” 
says Miss Heather Swafles of 
the Ethical Investment Re¬ 
search and Information Ser¬ 
vice (Eiris), “which means 
that you are to a large extent at 
the mercy of the fund man¬ 
agers’ personal ethics. 

“Potential investor; have to 
ask exactly which countries 
are excluded when a fund says 
it won’t invest in those with 
‘oppressive regimes,’ or where 
fund managers draw the line 
when they say certain areas 
ViU be avoided as far as is 
practicable.’ 

“Otherwise there is a very 
real danger that as the popu¬ 
larity of this type of fund in- 
creases the word ‘ethical’ 

could just become another 
marketing gimmick," Miss 
Swailes adds. 

Hilary Doling 

Eiris. 70 Bondway. London 

sm (01-7351351). 


INVESTMENT CRITERIA - A COMPARISON OF FUNDS 

> Faiitwrahto * SF . NMShrodar Target aWralTtt 


Stewardship Fellowship ‘ GIF 

(Friends Pr> (Buckmaster (Bromage f) 
& Moore) Partners) 


Conscience 


Ethical TSt Amity Fd 
(Abbey Life) (Allchurches) 


Merlin 

Etiology 


Armaments X 5 v x« X X 

SoumAtnca X X $ x x 

Nuclear power 5 

Pohhfial Donations * 

Experiments on * 

ST"™ 18 " v C v X X 

Gambling X X X c 

Alcohol X 5 v x x X 

Tobacco X X X X x a 

«ckJs»n of Banks 0 

Wvwttsing standards • 0 v X 

good Labour rotations X x 

protection of me „ x x x x 

e nviro nment X _ . ^.u^wu-wineiuMs mention excflifflo n cH fair trade or cosmetic WBearcti 


X X 

198. vrida others talk about 



UNIT 


TRUSTS 


With over1,200unit trusts available and more being 
launched each month, how do you know which to 
choose? 

In reality there are only three basic types of unit 
trust M&G has an outstandingly successful example 
ofeach: 

Recovery Fund for capital growth. 

Dividend Fund for increasing income. 

Second General Fund for a balance 
between income and growth. 




if you need income which will grow over 1 he wars MSG Dividend Fund 
could be your iceaJ investment The Fund invests m a wide range of 
ordinary shares and amts to provide aoove overage and increasing 
income *rem higher yielding shares 


COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE TABLE. 

~lK ITkMei IT-:rv ofl'f; JfTTlt: liiirh-n 'jl *A r .C Oli-lS. o ; • Iirf! .'r. t'T- i'.t. lwi.J 
in,—* rti*i i?LnCiru;S;-tiL^ 


It would be hard to find three funds with more 
convincing long term records. One of them isfikety to 
be the right choice for you. 

Past performance can not beaguaranteeforthe 
future. 

The price of units and the in come from them can 
go down as well as up. 
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\fir ended 

3IKCEMSES 

M&G 

M&G 


DIvajETffl 

‘.•;i£TV 

DIVIDEND 

i-MEU 

6 May'64 

_ 


£dL000 

£1.0013 

1965 

£40 

£38 

3L020 

1.000 

1970 

46 

49 

14)76 

1.000 

1975 

83 

72 

1,630 

1.000 

1980 

166 

1 103 

2.428 

1.000 

1985 

228 

sr 

6516 

2.000 

20 DEC *88 

368 

■36* 

10394 

1.000 


NOTES Aim; enhrlf u-,v.•■*n iv nri ;-i *iuc mv ».<• 

IVtijn: SxicH isciJn-'Vurtt. .o tf»-.«. ^■".crrS 1 of .1 Fin^inr 

Sli.fleAiiOjTil C*«t'Xi.it s'. i< J>.-• fJsCi'anS»! 
cjj-'t ii ferB JHfJincj’ri'-.'i.Ju'i' muMi-c m W lOf n-'.’i n :iun:ir,v-iri' 

unis,-.nC-jp Pritnccr lyt's«'•■«« i.j.c is.n irein- * ii.«- .f '.*?•■ 


Growth l;WAd:V4ilTTT 


M&G Recovery Fund is probably the most successful unit trust ever 
launched and thetabtebetowstai^just how well it has achieved its aim 
of capital gTJwth. The Fund buys the shares of companies which have 
fallen on hard times. Losses must be expected when a company fells to 
recover but the effect of a tumround can be dramatic. 


COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE TABLE. Value of £1000invested at me Uunct) 
Of M&G Recovery Rind on 23rd May1969. wtfhntfsKome reinvested. 


Yearended 
31 DECEMBER 


RECOVERY 


F.T. ORDINARY 



£ 1,000 

3476 

2,640 

10256 

27480 

S8A24 



BUILDING 

S0CETY 


£1,000 

1,080 

1.466 

2.154 

3.240 

4.020* 



BSE®! 


5 June'56 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 


1985 

20 DEC *88 


Distributions 


Recovery 


Distributions JJJ* 

20 Aug 15 July 15 Aug 


Appfcatio n s required by 16 JuT 89 20 May *89 2Jon *89 
for next distribution on 20 Aug *89 15Jidy*89 15 Aug *85 


Capita gams tax 1988/89. An indroduaf s first £5.000 of 
reafaedcaptei gains w^beexenatfr o mtax. Gams mexcessof 
£5£XJ0wi« be added to the mdwduars other mcomeand taxed 
at the rates of taxapojicabte. Gains ansmg before 31st Match 
1982 are not now subject to capital gains tax and gams since 
31stMarehl^32 aresu^eetto indexation relief. 

\bu can buy or sefl units on any business ten. Contracts for 
"purchase or sale MS be die for settlement by the date shown 
on the contract note. The lustee for Dividend aid Recovery 
is Barclays Bank Inst Ca Limited and for SECOND is Lkiyds 
Bank Re The Funds are all widewange mvestments and are 
authorised under the financial Services Act 1986. 



£ -00 

1 i pwNaoooi i 

SECOND j 

: Wacom t 

£ -00 



M&G Second General Trust Fund aims for consistent growth oi both 
capital and income and has a 32-year performance record which & second 
to none ft has a wide spread of shares mainly m British companies and 
expected yield in line with the F.T. Actuaries All-Share Index. 


COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE TABLE- Ir jiuec-lii 1V1O mv.-iu-1.il IV 
b tfuJi ijf M£G Sec bnd Genmoi on 5 ir» Juno jy 5 e\ u iiti net income 1 it-mimi-.-a 


£1.000 

X952 

3JL32 

4.648 

7384 

19.540 

-54.600 

91408 


NOTES Anb?(jr«mr.ljA.-iein.i>JeO income net nl MEt ulel.i*. 

The Bulling Socreiy figures Jre tu«o on ihe jwsoa- r. lie ei .1 CuirjirmSot ► ly 
Share A: cairn! Iwrce Central Ofliie - Fskmci.il Si iti:if.-i 

Lt&G Second General li^urt* .-re Jllr^hs.itif'ni'jluei An investment ot£< iji» 
in USG SeconoGeneral on 20thDecemt'er 1983 would have r.iu.vn 10 12 34J by 
2CHhnen>inberl98Swithn(i mcLTmeremveyed *E^imjt«j. 




INVESTMENT FROM £1,000 

mm. 


nasIfrM'SliWwaMoWr.'dHKC’IMF rl r 


THE M&G GROUP 


TAKE THE WORRY 
OUT OF WHEN TO INVEST 

WITH M&G’s UNIT TRUST SAVINGS PLAN 

FROM £25 


A MONTH 


£25 

A MONTH 


Utciin I i ok ion . 


If you had chosen fifteen years ago to 
save £25 a month in a huadfag society; 
and had toft the Interest to accumulate, 
by 1st December 1988 your total outlay 
of £4,500would have bu3t up to- £8,553. 

On the other hand, if you had chosen — 
to save the same amount each 

nOUREST01DECI988 

investment worth £25,425. an extra £25 10 £T ia ^ 

ncD-7 9 . »P»ciw umnn iomi 

xJBfi/Z. A MONTH £ £ i 

You can start an M&G Unit Trust - — -r- r --rr=- -r-rrr- -r? 

Savings Plan with as Bttie as £25. By Am ^ l - P a ^ --1Q2Q- 

saving a regular amount you take the u&G Recovery 2.710 10,311 3S.S 

worry out of when to invest and can make bi&G Dividend 2.402 10475 29.E 

fluctuations in the stockmarket work to aasseca® W43 gits 25 / 

your advantage because more units are T*™*” “ 7^! T. 

bjMsght when their price is tow than when Bumfing society 1316 4^43 a. 

it is high. ---- 

Unit trusts are an excellent method Afi performance figtffesmduclemcoiTieretnves 

of investing in the various stoc kma rk et s net of base-rate tax. Thefiguresfor the M&G Fui 

of the world, and are ideal for regular are all realisation values. The Bulking Soa 

mvestment over the longer term. They are 
not suitable for money you may need at 

short notice. remember that past pffforrnance is no guaran 

The price of units and the menne from for the future, 

them may go down as wefl as up. --- 

HiGst&«n£t.u5fti£DiuG*:i’.S£ vcroa-wn rMsiT-rt-ica,-* :■ 


MAG Recovery 
M&G Dividend 
M&G SECOND 
Bufltfing Society 


10431 39.998 
10475 29.546 


6326 25,425 
4^43 8,553 


Afi performance figwes mdudemcorereinvested 
net of basic-rate tax. The figures for the M&G Funds | 
are all realisation values. The Bulking Soaety 
fieures are based on the average rate of Building I 
«ety Share ACCount (Source: Central Statistical | 
Office - Fmanoal Statistics.) You should l 
remember that past performance is no guarantee 1 
for the future. I 


Your Savings Flin subscriptions po into 
Accumulation units of the Fund you choose at the 
price ruling on receipt of payment and net tnconh. 1 s 
automatically 1 invested. All the Funds me wider 
range investments and are authorised under inu 
Financial Services Ad 1986. Del ailed mtormation on 
Recc^ery. Dividend and SECOND General is gum 
above. The Rules of the Plan. Scheme Pariicui ns. 
and thelafesT annual and half yearly reports on those 
funds can be obtained, tree oi charge, trom MAG's 
Cxtomer SenncE. Department at the address bt-w*. 

The only charges are those you normally p-w 
with unit busts - 5 v included m the initial price nf 
wiitsanduptol r '-* nnually for management There 
are no extra charges for this Savings Plan. 

You can wry the amount you pay .md you are 
free to cash myour accumulated investment, or txirt 
of it at any time without penalty. 

The securities m 3 unit trust are held in sole 
custody by the Trustee [one of themaior banl-.st h -u 
can follow the progress of your plan by looking up 
the price of umlsand the current yield m the Fin.inci.il 
Times wother leading newspapers You buy units at 
the "ort-K' price and sell at the ■bid - |h«‘c 

SAVINGS PLANS FOR CHILDREN 


The minimum age for the Unit Trust Savings 
Plan rs 14. but accounts for younger children 
can be opened in the name of an adult and 
designated with the chWs full name. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES 

3522322 


To: M&G SECURITIES LIMITED. M&G HOUSE, VICTORIA ROAD. CHELMSFORD CM11FB. 



each month to the M&G Unit!rust Savings Plan 
andl enclose a cheque (made payable to M&G 
Securitie s Limited) far my first subscription of 
. (you may wish to start your 
^ i ntan with a luma sum). 


I wish my subscriptions to be 
invested in the Fund circled. 

M&G RECOVERY 
M&G DIVIDEND 
M&G SECOND 


I ["bankers ORDER DO NOT DETACH FROM APPLICATION FORM 


7-e w.-wi iv.” IHKM9 V'f r. Jf"r c- 
SeZLftivS Irpml .ml flr'e *.» .KC'iM w r 
f„, T ? ,1/ I- ?• «Tr* S-'. L '.}P .ICC-14"* • 

cotrea .*» I-* .v. 
r-e "J- r’.i-ni- W.V'f Cl 


Vourganh I n - 1 I 1 - I [ 1 Pwsotoianl | I | | I I I | [ Stevw o«ue 

SonmgCWtflL—I -J I...1 I I I I Account No. I—I_J—I—I I - I 1 I book lor mjJs 

PteKf pa » National NtefUlMtor Bank PIjC, 191 Uo^rimn Stroo, CMtanfonl CM2 OUL (Brench Code 6CM»46) 
Account No. M713270 tor liw eredtot MIG SMuritias Mini ISAVM1S PIAN ACCOUNT), quota* rlw lotowts 


The pperanon ol your ac.^nt win m iutywi to tne 
Rules of the Pun 


Bdm»ltERMtUMq 


i vnoerewo ni* rwiN.i c.ij-m ii .’m i<r< 

[rwTsrum i2bl JM !M I :jn hsiir^mv bo«w,: tr. jr, 
fljy wotit'in wiuitj Jl Ire be (Wb-riAng 


—I*jnrf_..ia _flS,Otel» 

montti nncn briber order U writing from me. and fleM my auosffl win you trom bme to tme win yjcb {Uynwms 
fROU (SURNAME) 

mcwtnw.s.. —- — ———. 1 — 


kVmtM or rrflRti jt.i ijiii.i 

- HrfrM IMA 


—J 


(r^M.rciCWn, I'iC U". ;i-1* .I'd. 

Iri.f li *« urn I.»i-' tC ‘WvW 1 
Tiui cWer r. nc« A-aeaelr iv >EWWiB 
Otltlr IftpiltK of mAind. 
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Look at him. Hardly the backbone of the pub quiz 
team is he? 

Yet when it comes to “doin’ motors” there’s little 
he doesn’t know. 

And, as he’ll grudgingly acknowledge, some of the 
least rewarding motors to do are Vauxhalls. 

The security coded stereo systems don’t help for 
a start. Should he get his grubby little paws on one, 
he’ll find it totally unusable, and, more to the point, 
totally unsaleable. 

Mind you, that’s provided he’s actually been able to 
get into the car. 

The Cavaliers, for instance, all have side profile cut 
keys, with equally ingenious locks. 

Giving our hero the not so simple task of discovering 
the 1 in 2,000 combinations needed to open the door. 

He’ll also discover that, along with the special keys, 
the Cavaliers, Carltons and Senators have deadlocks. 

So even if he resorts to using the old half-brick, 
he still couldn’t lift the lock button to open the door. 


And to make his life even more difficult, accessories 
include security alarms, glass etching and locking 
wheel nuts. 

All of which has helped us win the very first annual 
(take a deep breath) Anti-Theft Award from the British 
Vehicle Rental and Leasing Association. 

An award decided by an august panel of legitimate 
security experts. 

Including a couple of senior police officials. 

It's a commendation we are, of course, exceptionally 
pleased to receive. 

Almost as pleased in fact, as hearing our friend 
above describe Vauxhalls as “totally useless 

wastes of time.” 

Now that’s high praise indeed. . 


VAUXHALL. ONCE DRIVEN, 


WUXHAUJS8Aa<EOSVrHEllOa£l^l£5aJR(^(3FG£lC^mO^DeAnnCKSMM<mmO(n»ONTKCAMUS8ASEWem . 























TRAVEL: HIMALAYAN TREKKING 
COOK: PIGS IN BLANKETS 
DRINK: MORNING-AFTER BUSS 
EATING OUT: JONATHAN MEADES 
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■w- -w- ^ hy do people give 
I M /parties? By which I 
■/■/ mean parties on a 
W r giant scale, great 
~ f spectacles in the 
princely tradition with rooms 
redecorated for the night, whole 
orchestras playing, extravagant 
costumes and famous guests. 

People entertain like this for 
various reasons. The film pro¬ 
ducer Mike Todd facetiously 
claimed that his rain-sodden 
Battersea Funfair evening in the 
summer of 1957 was just a get- 
together “for 2,000 of my closest 
friends”. The nue reason is usu¬ 
ally to show something off—a new 
bride, a new house, a milestone in 
life achieved — or to give a display 
of m agnifi c ence to impress or 
annoy friends, or to do something 
memorable or self-congratulatory 
to mark personal success. There 
can be no other excuse for such 
wild overspending on an event 
that cannot possibly last more 
than a few hours, and will leave 
nothing to show for it except a 
memory, some photographs and a 
great deal of clearing up. That is a 
cynical view, for the memory of a 
good party could last a lifetime. 
The weeks of preparation and 
speculation reach a crescendo on 
the night itself and, in the unnatu¬ 
rally glamorous dotbes and un¬ 
usual settings, people foil in love. 

The effects of a party can take 
years to unravel. At the end of the 

1971 Rothschild Ball at Fem&res, 
as hour and 8 half east of Paris, 
the film producer Sam Spiegel saw 
Richard Burton escorting Princess 
Grace of Monaco down the stairs, 
beading for the car. He asked: 
“Where are you going, you two?” 
Princess Grace admonished him: 
“For God’s sake, Sam, don't say a 
word to Elizabeth. She’s at the 
ball she's dancing, she’s happy, let 
us go. Richard will let Elizabeth 
know, it's going to be a shock 
but.., these things happen.” In 
the hands of two such skilled 
won, the one not given to 
lighthearted repartee, the other 
presenting a “deliberately 
stridcea-with-guilt face”, poor 
Spiegel was taken in, and was 
convinced they were eloping. 

Guy and Marie-Htidne de 
Rothschild have been celebrated 
tall givers for many years, lately in 
the Hotel Lambert in Paris, and 
before that at Ferrifires. Guy, who 
has to pay for these, wrote: 
“Giving a ball is not necessarily 
foe same as having a ball A 
brilliant night i$ preceded by 
uwny sleepless ones.” There is 
"ways a theme. The most recent 
*** “Fteriquc" (foiry-Hke). In 

1972 (here was a “Surrealist Ball" 
for which the was bathed 


Are you going to a party tonight? Will 
there be scarlet-liveried flunkies? 


A star-studded guest list? An 


entire symphony orchestra playing? 
Hugo Vickers explores the expensive 
art of the world’s greatest party-givers 


in red light, the invitations were 
inspired by a Magritte sky, the 
table decorations included a plate 
made of mink. Mae West’s lips 
and a legless doll, and the pudding 
was a life-sized naked sugar doll, 
lying on a bed of equally edible 
roses. Appropriately, Salvador 
Dali was among the guests, pre¬ 
maturely seated in a wheelchair. 

In December 1971 foe Roth¬ 
schilds gave the “Ball of the 
Century”, to commemorate foe 
centenary of Proust’s birth. Many 
accounts survive, including those 
of two unusual diarists. Three 
hundred and fifty guests were 
bidden for dinner, and as many 
again to arrive later. Torches lit 
the way for many miles and crystal 
chandeliers were hung outside the 
chfitcau windows on a particularly 
misty winter night. The men wore 
white tie, and the ladies adorned 
their hair with feathers, jewels or 
flowers. Scarlet-Evened flunkies 
bearing candelabra lined the long 
corridor down which the guests 
passed on their way to a glass of 
CfrSteau-Lafite in the tapestry 
room, filled with manve orchids. 

The main hall bad been trans¬ 
formed into Princess Mafoilde’s 
winter garden, foe ceiling draped 
with green silk, gathered in a 
chandelier, foe walls transformed 
into a forest of plants, seen 
through immense glass trellises. 
Here was served a “perfectly 
b alanced menu” which included 
hot chicken broth, fillet of sole 
with a slice of lobster, chicken 
stuffed with foie gras and foie de 
canard, and crisp salad, accompa¬ 
nied by fine Rothschild wines and, 
later, Chfiteau-d’Yquem. 

Writing in Vogue, Cedi Beaton 
note* “Only the French would do 
something on this scale with such 
dedicated attention to detafl," 
though be was surprised that they 
got away with it a mere three years 
after 1968. “There would be 
demonstrations: nails sprinkled 
on foe roads from Pans to 
puncture the purring automobiles 
bringing the Site. The rauch- 
hwalded film star would certainly 
he waylaid and plundered of her 






rocks." Indeed, Elizabeth Taylor 
was dressed as Valentino's inter¬ 
pretation of foe ballerina, Ida 
Rubinstein (plunging blade taf¬ 
feta), with diamonds worth more 
than two milli on dollars. She was 
rivalled by Marisa Berenson as the 
magnificently . beplumed Mar- 
chesa Gasati by Piero Tori, the 
Italian fibn star, Elsa Martinefii, 
in an ivory linen and lace dress of 
2910, and Princess Maria 
Gabridla of Savoy, the belle of the 
ball, in a Winterhalter gown in 
dark red and Made silk. 


-y- ot everything went 

A J according to plan. 

/ 1 / Dinner destined for 

/ W 9.30pm started at 11, 
" the tables so tightly 
parfnfi that the .waiters could not 
circle them. Richard Burton, tem¬ 
porarily on the wagon, left an 
account of the evening in his 
diary. He found himself seated 
opposite a man who “looked like a 
cadaver when stfi! and a failure of 
plastic surgery when he moved, 
which was seldom . -. eyebrow¬ 
less and eyelash-less and atro¬ 
ciously wigged or dyed with snow- 
white hair.” It turned out to be 
Andy WarhoL The Duchess of 
Windsor “had an enormous 
feather in her hair which got into 
everything, foe soup, foe gravy, 
the ice-cream, and at every viva- 
dons turn of her bead it smacked 
Guy [de Rothschild] in the eyes or 
the mouth and at one time 
threatened to get stuck in Guy’s 
false moustache winch was glued 
on... After getting her incredible 
feather into everything posable 
she then called in her very 
penetrating voice, having a desire 
to write down her telephone 
number, ‘Est-ce que qndqu’un a 
une plume? " 

Burton described Cecil Beaton 
as “not very nice in a di f fer ent 
way”. In turn Beaton left some 
private notes describing Burton as 
“butch and coarse as only a 
Welshman can be", while of 
Elizabeth Taylor he sai* ”... hs- 
head a ridiculous mass of di¬ 
amond necklaces sewn together, a 


snood of bine pompoms, or black 
osprey aigrette. Sausage curls. 
Alexandre, foe hairdresser, had 
done his worst.. ” Beaton con¬ 
cluded that “few of the guests had 
ever read la Recherche". 

Memorable for its exclusivity 
and magnificence was Truman 
Capote’s masked Blade and White 
Ball held at the Plaza Hotel in 
New York in November 1966. In 
Cold Blood hzd become an instant 
critical and commercial triumph 
in Jannatv that year after five and 
a half years of research and 
writing. As Capote’s biographer, 
Gerald Clarice, put it “Alexander 
after foe Battle of Issus, Napoleon 
after Austeriitz could not have 
been cockier than Truman was 
after In Cold BloodS* For weeks 
the diminutive host sat by a 
Bridgghampton swimming-pool 
with his notebook, adding and 
deleting foe names of his privi¬ 
leged guests. He decided not to 
invite President Johnson for fear 
his party would be over ru n by the 
secret service. He refused to invite 
foe ageing Hollywood film actress 
Ina Claire, relented over Tallulah 
Bankhead, and was touched when 
one acquaintance' told him his 
wife cried herself to sleep because 
she was not on the list 

Carson McCuDers, fellow south¬ 
ern novelist and author Of The 
Heart is a Lonely Hunter , jealous 
of Truman’s success, even threat¬ 
ened to give a rival party, inviting 
Jacqueline Kennedy, but relented 
in the end. On foe xught of foe ball 
itself a number of New Yorkers 
were seen setting off in Made and 
white to give foe impression they 
were on their way to the Plaza. 
The party, based on the Ascot 
scene in the film of My Fair Lady, 
cost Capote only about 516,000 
became guests came after dinne r 
and were served 450 bottles of 
Taittinger champagne and a sim¬ 
ple buffet at midnight — chi cken 
hash, spaghetti bolognese, scram¬ 
bled eggs, sausages, pastries and 
coffee: While some guests wore 
elaborate and expensive masks 
exhausting the creative talents of 
designers Haiston and Adolfo, 
Capote wore a mask costing a 
mere 39 cents. His party was a 
success on every level, notably 
that of publicity. 

A rival to Capote in the business 
of excluding would-be party-goers 
was the Spanish nobleman Don 
Carlos dc Bdstegui. He celebrated 
his restoration of the Palazzo 
Labia in Venice by giving a 
masked ball in 1951 on the theme 
of foe Venice of Casanova, with 
costumes based on Tiepolo’s 
“Banquet of Cleopatra”. 


Times past in December 1971 Guy andMarie-H&frie de Rothschild commemorated the centenary of 
Proust’s birth with their “Ball of the Century’’ at Ferri&res chateau, an hour east of Paris. The 700 guests 

lochas,.~' 


Continued overleaf 


all of the Century" 

it) Elsa Martinetli, Baron Alexis deRedi, Htfene Rochas, Marisa Berenson, 
Vicomtesse de Ribes, Cecil Beaton; (front, left to right! Salvador Dali, Serge Gainsbourg, 
JaneBirkin, Andy Warhol the Duchess of Windsor, Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Burton 


Illustration by Lawrence Mynott 



Undercurrent legislation Friendly 
Societies ore allowed to invest monies, on 
your behalf. FREE OF ALL TAX. 

Because the Lancashire & Yorkshire 
fund is exempt from tax, anyone between 
18 and 70 saving a maximum of £9 a 
month or £100 a year, ora lump sum of 
£816 with Lancashire & Yorkshire, can 
receive the benefits of paying NO income 
tax and NO capital gains tax on their 
investment. As a result, your returns are 
substantially increased. You will also receive 
life caver with no medical examination. 

Lancashire & Yorkshire is one of the 
largest Friendly Societies ond has is excess 
of £40 million under management on 
behalf of over 50,000 investors. 


THE TAX FSEc PLAN 


Investment with Lancashire & 
Yorkshire's TAX FREE PLAN is on our Unit 
Builder Fund which is one of the highest 

performing Friendly Society Unit-Linked 

funds open to new investment over the last 
three years. (Source: "Money Management" 
3 yr fund performance tables). However 
unit prices con fall as well as rise, and past 
performance is not necessarily a guide to 

future growth. 


PHONE FREE 

NOW 


0800 

591727 


OR ASX THE OPERATOR FOR 


The Plan, a minimum ten-year whole 
of life tax-exempt policy, is limited by the 

Revenue to ONE per adult so make sure you 
have your TAX-FREE entitlement, contact us 
free, by telephoning anytime or fill out the 
coupon today and post it 
without charge. Ary jMOM// 

OR FREEPOST TODAY 

LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE, 

FREEPOST, ROTHERHAM S60 2BR 

No stamp is required. No salesman will call 


Name. 


Address 


FREEPHONE 



.Postcode. 
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Lanc ashire & York shire i 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY Aj^aSSoj 
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A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 



the “57 varieties”. The party was 


Continued from previous page 

Guests, who included the Aga 
Khan and Mrs Winston Churchill, 
arrived at the canal entrance by 
gondola. The Baron de Cabral, a 
French socialite, played Antony to 
Lady Diana Coopers Cleopatra. 
One particularly rich arriviste 
couple were aboard their yacht 
with their costumes all ready, not 
doubting that they would be 
included at the last minute. But 
Don Carlos was resolute: “Non, 
non, non!” and they had no 
alternative but to sail away. Fear 
of lack of ready alcohol caused 


Diana Cooper to sew a hip-flask 
pocket into Duff Cooper's cos¬ 
tume. 

While Beistegui refused to allow 
guests in, another Venetian host¬ 
ess had the habit of inviting them 
and throwing them out later. 
Countess Volpi sometimes banged 
her stick on the ground, pointed at 
a guest and shouted: “Sortez!” 

On the hottest summer night of 
1983 (the hottest night, in fact, 
since 1659) Mrs HJ. Heinz gave a 
ball to celebrate the 75th birthday 
of her husband. Conveniently, her 
husband’s age was the reverse of 
the symbol of the Heinz empire. 


held at Ascot Place, near 
WinkfiekL A Wild West stage¬ 
coach conveyed guests to the lake 
shore and they were then rowed to 
the foot of the lawn on a barge. 
Before the house there was a big 
top, a Ferris wheel and other 
circus accoutrements, and a lone 
piper to lead guests to dinner. The 
Queen, Princess Margaret and 
Rex Harrison were among the 
diners. The lawn was a haven of 
tranquillity during dinner, as the 
sun set like an orange orb in a 
perfect sky. The tables and the 
eaves of the house were lavishly 


adorned with fruit and vegetables, 
with Jack Heinz's initials picked 
out in radishes above the front 
door. At a given moment the 
revellers, who had dined else¬ 
where, appeared from left and 
right, filling the garden as though 
directed by Visconti There was 
dancing in the big top. 

ord Glenconner’s Mo¬ 
gul-style Peacock Ball in 
Mustique two years ago 
was a rare occasion 
when the host was gen¬ 
erous to a fault He paid air feres, 
he arranged a week-long cruise 


£rom St Lncia to Mustique, he 
even provided costumes and 
fitters. All he asked was that the 
ladies bring their own jewels. 
Vanity fair described him as “the 
ringmaster of a crazy aristocratic 
circus”, with guests including 
Princess Margaret, Raquel Welch 
and Jerry HalL None was happier 
than the host him*rif_ Writer 
Dominick Dunne reported: “Lord 
Glen Conner’s eyes shone with 
excitement of accomplished cre¬ 
ation —a symphony composed, an 
epic written, a masterpiece 
painted M 

British party-givers on the inter¬ 


national scale are rare, given the 
requisites of bizarre imagination 
and great riches. John Aspinall has 
given many a party, none better 
than that held at Port Lympne in 
July 1986. The dual purpose was 
to celebrate the arrival of a bull 
rhinoceros from Sumatra and his 
own 60th birthday. All local hotels 
were booked at his expense and 
450 people dined in an elaborate 
reconstruction of a Sumatran rain¬ 
forest After dinner the London 
Symphony Orchestra entertained 
the guests with a selection of 
Smetana and Strauss. The bill for 
die evening was about £400,000. 


uios for nit 
greatest parfies of we 

20th ceruurv is drawn fnm events 
like this - Lc Bal dcs 1ft nr 
Versailles in the winter t»f 1745. 
After the marriage of the Dauphin 
of France to Maria Teresa. 

daughter of Emg Philip i at Spam, 

in the winter of I KS. a sumptuous 
costume ball was held in the 
palace’s Galcnedes Glaces. One qf 
the eight topiaries on the right was 
the groom's father. Lends XV; the 
others, and the eight Turks with 
giant turbans on the ten. were his 
courtiers. At this party Madame 
d'Etoiies, later Marquise de Pom - 
padour. observed a topiary 
approaching, guessed it was the 
king, and dropped her hand • 
kerchief. He picked it up. and soon 
she became his mistress. 

The party followed the tradition 
of great princely feasts, which 
included medieval banquets, Re- 
naissance weddings papal recep¬ 
tions and opera balls. Surely the 
most magnificent of all was the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, when 
Henry VIII. then just 29, met 
Francis I of France, aged 20. near 
Calais in June 1520. The purpose 
of the spectacle was to so impress 
the English king that he would 
form an alliance with France 
against the Habsburg Emperor. 
Charles V. A city of tents woven 
with golden thread was built near 
Guines castle. Henry arrived with 
an entourage of 5.000 men, ami 
constructed 800 small pavilions 
and a palace which contained a 
fountain of wine. Three weeks of 
jousting, dancing and feasting 
followed, but all in vain, as two 
years later England signed a treaty 
with the Habsfwrgs and was again 
at war with France. 

• Painting by Nicholas Cochin (in 
the Cabinet des Dessins, the 
Louvre museum. Paris) from 
Princely Feasts and Festivals by 
Bryan Holme (Thames & Hudson, 
price £IZ95) 

There is no doubt that when a 
host gives an elaborate party he 
sets himself up as a potential target 
if anything goes wrong. His guests 
will not be slow to rcpon a 
catastrophe. 

Few, however, will be quite as 
unlucky as the South African 
businessman David Hermann 
(married to lain MacLeod's 
daughter) at a party following a 
family wedding at Hertfordshire 
House in Buckinghamshire last 
year. The dance floor collapsed 
dramatically, injuring some of the 
guests, but an insurance policy is 
said to have come to the rescue. 
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For me , it was NICKLAUS’/z/fft win in ’75; 

i7i probably the greatest MASTERS of all tunc. f 

OK, sure, but the real turning point in golf 

was JACKLIN’S BRITISH OPEN victory at LYTHAM. 

How ea n yo it ign ore SEVE’S brilliant performance 

in the *84 OPEN at ST. ANDREWS ? 
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dead 


FIRST LIGHT by Peter Ackroyd 



The latest novel 
from the author 
of Hawksmoor 
and Chatterton 
will be published 

__in the spring — 

this is the last of six extracts 
appearing this week in The Times 


Glynn boyd harte 


Part 6: An archaeologist, 
Mark Clare, enters the tu¬ 
mulus at Pilgrin Valley in the 
dead of night. In a chamber 
he discovers an ancient cof¬ 
fin which he believes will 
reveal the secret of the 
passage grave. But here lies 
the origin of Farmer Mint 
and his family, and they 
come at night to retrieve 
it before the archaeologists 
can claim it 


So the Mints bring the coffin to 
Joey Hanover who has discovered 
that be belongs in this area, too, 
and that be is a relative of the 
Mints. He has found iris origins, 
too. And as the Mints contemplate 
what to do with their ancient 
burden, Joey tells diem a story. 
Once upon a time, and it was a 
very long time ago, there were 
spirits all over the earth. Spirits of 
the rocks: spirits of the streams; 
spirits of the forests. And in those 
days the people of Wessex wor¬ 
shipped them. There is a field by 
the shore, just beyond Lud Mouth, 
and in that field you can still see a 
piece of black stone so deeply 
embedded that no one has ever 
been able to prise it loose: this was 
where water and grain were left for 
the spirits, and it is still known as 
the offering-stone. But there were 
other spirits, evil spirits who came 
from beneath the earth. It was said 
that the noises of the people 
walking over the ground enraged 
these spirits, and so they tried to 
lead the inhabitants of this region 
off the edge of high precipices or 
into the deepest pits. They wanted 
to destroy them so that they could 
sleep undisturbed. 

Now these spirits could fly. 
They did not live in one place only 
but soared and skimmed through 
the great caverns beneath the earth 
— which is why, if you put your ear 
to the ground, you can sometimes 
hear a rustling as of wings. They 
could even fly up from the earth 
into the outer air through the great 
portals which human beings can¬ 
not see but, because they were 
hated by the spirits of the forests 
and of the streams, they could not 
hover near the surface but bad to 
fly further up into the clouds or 
soar, higher yet and higher, into 
the firmament There are some 
people who claim to see them still, 
whenever there is a quick move¬ 
ment across the sky. 

It was mid-summer long ago 
and, in the old stone village of St 
Gabriel, many of the men and 
women were sleeping out of doors 
and beneath the open sky. It was a 
small village but of course there 
were children—some say 12, some 
say more. Naturally the evil spirits 
hated children and that night, as 
the villagers slept beneath the 
stars, they plotted together they 
circled above their heads, some¬ 
times hooting like owls and some¬ 
times barking like foxes, as they 
schemed and planned. This is 
what they did. At the stillest hour 
of night, in the dead time, when all 
the beneficent spirits were resting 
within their rocks or streams or 
forests, they hovered for a little 
while and then fluttered down to 
earth at the spot. where the 
children lay. One evil spirit 
crawled tip to the first child and 
whispered in bis ear, “Leave your 
parents and come with me. I wilt 
teach you to fly, and together we 
will explore all the bright stars 
which shine above your head.” 
Then a second spirit touched the 
shoulder of another child and - 
whispered, “Come with us. We are 
your real family because, like you, 
we know what it is to be free. We 
will take you with us into the skies, 
and show you the mysteries of the 
heavens.” A third spirit wakened a 
child with the tip of his wing and 
murmured, “Why lie down on the 
hard earth when you can be 
floating on the soft air? Leave your 
parents and come with us.” 

No one knows if these children 
were tired of the arduous life they 
were forced to lead, or if they had' 
been dreaming of the stars even as 
the evil spirits whispered to them, 
or if they were entranced by some 
other means; but. whatever the 
reason, they rose up together and 
were led by the evil spirits to the 
edge of St Gabriel's cliff. Then the 
spirits flew above them and, by 
trailing their wings, they made the 
sky seem more bright and glorious 
than the children had ever seen it 
before. The children clapped their 
hands, but softly so as not to wake 
their fathers and mothers, and the 
spirits smiled at one another 
secretly before they told them that 
they could fly, too. "You will all 
fly with us," they whispered. “.And 
there is only one condition.” 

“Tell us what we must do,” the 
children begged. "Tell us what we 
must do!" 

“You must stan a new life. You 
will leave the earth for ever and 
dwell among the stars, but if you 
set foot on earth again you will be 
turned to stone." Now the spirits 
murmured this very quickly, and 
it is said that some of the children 
never beard their warning; what 
they did hear was the excitement 


of flying upwards into the firma¬ 
ment, and what they saw was the 
wonder of the night sky. “What 
shall we see? What shall we see?" a 
little girl asked them. "This is the 
greatest wonder of all," the chief 
spirit replied. "You will see what¬ 
ever you wish for. You will see 
what you wish to see." 

Of course the children became 
very excited at this, and all of 
them began clamouring to be 
taken up; so one by one the spirits 
lifted them onto their wings—and 
so light were these wicked spirits 
that it seemed to the children that 
they themselves were flying. At 
once they were soaring above the 
fields ana the forests which they 
knew so well; higher and higher 
until their houses and their fam¬ 
ilies were no more than grains of 
sand; upward and upward, until 
they recognized nothing which 
was beneath their feet But now it 
began to grow very cold, and the 
children shivered. "Where are the 
stars?" one of them asked; and 
another called out, "Where is the 
sun which wanned us on the earth?” 

And then one spirit replied, 
laughing, "You will see whatever 
you wish for." 

And another echoed, "You will 
see only what you wish for.” 

But in troth the children had 
wished for nothing and had ex¬ 
pected nothing. They had only 
wanted for one moment to escape, 
to fly away from their hard lives. 
In fret, some of them did not 
know what a wish was, and around 
them now were cold, and dark¬ 
ness, and mist. "Let us down,” the 
little giri cried. 

“Take us back." her brother 
yelled. 

“But you know the condition? If 
you touch the earth again?" 

"We want to go home!” The 
children were now too frightened 
to care, and they wanted only to 
leave this terrible place. 

“If that is your real wish, then so 
be it” The spirits quickly dropped 
through the air, lower and lower 
they flew so that the children put 
out their hands towards the famil¬ 
iar forests and hills, down and 
further down so that the children 
could even make out the old 
village of Si Gabriel They came so 
dose that they could see the sad 
faces of their sleeping parents but, 
as soon as the evil spirits came 
back to St Gabriel’s cliff they 
tossed the children from their 
backs. And when they fell onto the 
earth, they were at once turned 
into stone. Twelve of them, form¬ 
ing a circle on the margin of the 
sea. This was the end of the 
children's journey away from 
home. 


And as Joey finishes his story the 
archaeologists come to claim die 
coffin as their "find". The Mints 
keep them at bay while Joey goes 
into the garden in order to barn it. 
To set ft free- 

Joey Hanover opened the shed 
and knelt down beside the old 
wooden coffin. He traced the 
carved words on its side with his 
finger and then he said out loud. "I 
am the last person. I am the last 
person on earth to talk to you. 
Your presence is comiog to an 
end.” 

The coffin was too cumbersome 
to lift and so be dragged it along 
the floor of the shed into the 
garden; then he stood up, panting. 
"I have to see you,” he said. “After 
thousands of years, someone has 
to see your free. You can’t leave us 
without being seen." With a deep 
sigh he went back into the shed, 
and came out with a hammer and 
chiseL He looked over his shoul¬ 
der at the house, almost in 
embarrassment, but then he saw 
with relief that Floey had drawn 
the curtains. Very carefully be put 
the chisel into the worn groove of 
the coffin and hammered it home, 
drawing it upwards and creating a 
small chink or cavity in the wood. 
There was no noise. He had 
expected a sound like some vast 
intake ofbreath. but the coffin was 
silent: he had the strangest feeling 
that someone was waiting for him. 
He worked around the edge of the 
coffin, prising it open very gently 
wherever be could and at last it 
was free. 

For a moment be could not 
open it He knelt upon the hard 
ground and, with bowed head, put 
his hands upon it “Forgive me," 
he said. Then he raised the lid. 

He saw him. The body was not 
lying crouched, as the silhouette 
had depicted. A small human 
form was lying upon its back, the 
thin arms and hands crossed upon 
the breast And, when Joey felt 
able to look at the free, the 
hollowed eyes seemed to be gazing 
out at him almost in pity. Then 
something began. Joey stored in 
surprise at the withered free and 
limbs because they were being 
joined by some other force - as he 
m johi have stared at a radio which 
suddenly began to transmit music. 
There were voices. Joey turned 
and turned about his hand over 
his mouth. They were human 
voices but they bad some different 
note within them, and at this 
•moment it seemed to Joey that 



‘Joey turned 
and turned 
about, his hand 
over his 
mouth. They 
were human 
voices but they 
had some 
different note 
within them’ 




these were the original voices — 
voices which had known speech 
but not writing. Like sky without 
clouds. And as he gazed at the 
small figure other sounds began to 
encircle him or, rather, thoughts 
raised into sound as a sleeper rises 
after a dream and talks. 

Time. Another time. He lifts up 
his hands to the sky and his voice 
rises above the valley, calling the 
animals with their own notes, 
making the noise of water and the 
sound of trees in the wind. For in 
this world sound is the soul of all 
things, and it rises through him. 
The leader. In (klirium he makwt 
the sound of stone which is the 
sound of prophecy. He tells them 
of their dreams; he raises his 
hands and speaks to th em. We are 
so dose to the beginning that we 
have dreams of origin and of the 
darkness from which we come. 
That is why we try to reach the 
light above our heads. He tells 
them of the sky. He raises his 
hands and tells them of the night 
They are not fires above us but 
souls, the souls of those who came 
before us and fight our way. They 
are the eyes of the dead, always 
watching. They are our hopes: that 
is why they are so distant and why 
there is darkness amongst them. 
They are the word for far. They are 
the word for dream. You must 
make your own fires in the same 
pattern. Place your fires here, in the 
valley, in die pattern of the sky. And 
so make the stars your homes. 

Joey hears all this and weeps. 
He turns about and lime turns 
about him; he puts out his hand, 
bewildered, towards the coffin. 
But the coffin is no longer there. 
Time turning. There is a time, he 
says, there is a time when the 
seven blue fires rise above the 
horizon and the red eye watches 
over them. They mark the time of 
warmth, and to make this time 
return you must carve them into 
the stone. Carve their pattern into 
the stone. Sky stone. In the valley 
of the seven stars. I have chosen 
this place. I have listened to the 
earth and chosen it. I have chosen 
the powerful green glowing upon 
the hilltop, and 1 have chosen the 
sacred avenue beneath the earth. 
Build here. Purdy the ground with 
fire and walk out the circle. 
Measure the ground which brin{£ 
on trance and prophecy. Build the 
house of stone within the circle. 
And bring me to this place when I 
am called away from you. So the 
stones were carved from the sea's 
edge, lifted and carried along the 
wooden ways, a passage burnt 
before them through the vagrant 
paths of stream mid forest and 
hillside. Shuffling of feet and 
singing. They build the house of 
stone. Pointing one way. Only one 
way. Beneath. And only he may 
walk the avenue under the earth. 

Time. More time. The indivis¬ 
ible moment of his patting from 
us. He died and we changed the 
silence with our cries. Lamenta¬ 
tion on the brow of the hilt An 
absence: A curving inwards. And 
so we carried him along the valley, 
in a casket of carved wood. Smoke 
in the far distance to greet the 
procession, and the animals bow 
their heads towards the earth in 
homage: The birds rise from their 
trees, wings upon wings. He is led 
to his last home, miraculous 
journey under the ground in which 
the guide must die. 

He who led us touches hands 
with the one before him, and 
touches hands whh the one who 
follows. like the circling stars and 
foe circling generations of foe 
earth- Locked within the circle. A 
testament We lift our hands high, 
palms outward, faring the sun in 
honour ofhim who goes down. 


Time: Another time. Joey is 
turning and turning, his features 
blurred by the wind from foe 
valley. He bears them there, but be 
cann ot speak. He cannot answer 
the voices coming out of time. 

Wind sound. Air sound. What* 
turns foe light to darkness, and 
causes foe river to run one way? 
We speak softly to one another, for 
this is foe law, and our voices 
mingle with the animals who 
move among us. We know only 
what they know: we know only foe 
weight of foe world, and foe 
innumerable odours around us. 
Skin. Fur. The sea. The river. The 
smell of those who sleep upon foe 
ground, and those who shelter in 
caves. Those who lie among foe 
animals and those who fie among 


their own kind. Blood. The smell 
of those who have just come to us, 
screaming at foe light, and of those 
about to leave us. This is foe sum 
of our knowledge. 

Joey is still watching foe free 
when he seems to awake from his 
own dream. He has returned to his 
garden, and is bending over foe 
coffin once more. And in this old 
face, now, he sees other faces — he 
sees foe features of bis mother 
and, extending his hand, he cries 
out to her. He sees his father, 
lifting him from a bed of purple 
flowers. He sees in this face, too, 
the frees of all those who had 
come before them. And the feces 
of all those he has known. This is 
the human face he recognized in 
all those he has loved. Joey is 


crying, his tears felling upon the 
ancient human form. 

And, as he watched foe face 
within foe coffin, he saw a 
landscape with figures moving 
across iL But it was the face itself 
changing, being transformed. The 
old face began to stir and fade, just 
as a wind passes across sand and 
dissolves its features. Entering 
another time. “So you saw us. 
too ” Joey said. “You saw us at 
last." 


As the coffin burns, all those 
involved in foe strange events of 
Pilgrin Valley gather to see foeir 
conflicts resolved by foe final act. 
Already foe flames were licking 
the side of foe coffin. They could 
see foe pale breath issuing from 


Joey's mouth: he was singing as 
the coffin and the ancient body 
were consumed in the lire. Floey 
helped Martha into the room, and 
all of them watched as the smoke 
rose into the sky. The Mims saw it. 
too. They put down ihcir pitch- 
forks and stood in the middle of 
the garden. Hcrmione joined 
them, alongside Owen and Julian. 
All of them watching the smoke 
flowing into the air. 

And suddenly Evangeline knew 
that her father was standing beside 
her smiling, she turned to him. 
She talked to him. but she made 
no sound. Mark was with Kath¬ 
leen again, as he knew he always 
would be. Joey put his arms 
around his parents who had 
relumed to him at last. And 
Hcrmione was surrounded by the 
children ofSt Gabriel, the children 
who had once tried to fly. The 
Mints did not need to mm around 
to know that there were others 
with them. too. a whole concourse 
of people who stood and watched 
silently. Bui they fell no fear. It 
was as they had always been told. 
No one is ever dead, and at this 
moment of communion a deep 
sigh arose from the earth and 
travelled upward to the stars. 

Now they were alone again. And 
now they are children, their 
parents standing behind them and 
resting their hands lightly on 
them. And now they are also old, 
tired of foe earth and longing for 
sleep. The years brushed past 
them lightly. like the wings of 
wings. All this happened in a 
moment out of time, and out of 
time it was gone. “It’s all over,” 
Farmer Mint said to his son, as tic 
watched the smoke growing paler 
and paler. “He’s safe now.” 

They fell silent as foe ancient 
form flew upwards into the air — 
high above Lud Mouth, above St 
Gabriel's Cliff, above Swilhin's 
Column, above Pilgrin Valley and 
his resting place there. He had 
been released at last. He had 
returned to the frame of origin. 
The ashes rose into the sky. higher 
and higher, rising towards Aldeba- 
ran and foe other stars, until 
evenlually they faded into foe 
light. 

@ Peter Aduoyd 1989 
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A small, conservative town is home to Algeria’s only major recording studio, from where 


a band of pioneers exports a little-known form of popular music, Ral. David Toop reports 



'fl tf piiH Sjwrtnr rf giii! B«AH Pafra ngfoufo fhf in Tlpnyp a which he fe mutel witfi his brother, Fetfri, once his partiw in a Seventies duo. auri wilicfa BOff bears their fflUHCS 

hybrid full of its own iconodasms, 


In the long shadows of the okf 
mosque which overlooks Tlem- 
cen, Cheb Khaled turns up the 
volume of a Barry White tape, 
pulls back the soft top of his Wade 
Peugeot convertible and heads off 
in the direction of Studio Rachid 
and Fethi to record a new song. 

Tloncen, a sleepy and conser¬ 
vative town in the north west of 
Algeria, surrounded by hills and 
less than 40 miles from the 
Moroccan border, is a most 
unlikely site for Algeria's only 24- 
track recording studio. Late at 
night, the streets are deserted save 
for police cars. At closedown, 
television screens display extracts 
from the Koran, but at Studio 
Rachid and Fethi the J&B whisky 
is flowing and there is a party 
mood as yet another track is 
recorded for the insatiable cassette 
market that ftiels the popularity of 
Rai music. 

Paris was the first European city 
to acquire a taste for Rai, a hybrid 
of Algerian music with influences 
from Morocco, black Africa, 
Spain, reggae and the electronic 
colouration of new musical tech¬ 
nology. Throughout the Eighties, 
Paris has steadily grown in im¬ 
portance as a creative and busi¬ 
ness centre for pan-African and 
Antillean music. The additional 
presence of a huge immigrant 
north African community in the 
Gouite d’Or quarter, along with 
the thirst for fresh exotica among 
chic white Parisians, has made the 
rise of Rai an inevitability. 

For Khaled, the so-called King 
of Rai, Paris is a holiday, an 
opportunity to visit family; but it 
i$ also a rendezvous for musicians. 
He has found common bonds with 
Alpha Bloody, the reggae singer 
from the Cote d’Ivoire, and Mory 
Kante, the Mali singer whose Yeke 
Ycke was an international hit last 
summer. Khaled has recorded 
with Les Rita Mitsouko, one of the 
very few French pop groups with 
any degree of international reput¬ 
ation. A project with Mory Kante 
is planned, mid Kutche. the bi-tech 
collaboration between Khaled and 
composer Safy BouteUa, will be 
released in Britain in February. 

Kutche is produced by Martin 
Meissonnier, the Frenchman who 
added modern studio effects to (he 
records of Nigerian Juju music 
star King Sunny Ade. For Khaled 
he has assembled musicians from t 
Zaire, Tunisia, Egypt, Algeria,' 
Britain and the United States for 
an intruiging dectro-ethnic slew. 

The scenario is a familiar one. A 
vibrant local music, already a 


yet with a backbone of integrity 
which is perhaps only truly com¬ 
prehensible to the original audi¬ 
ence, is thrown headlong into the 
international market place. With 
each new visit to the market 
centres of Paris, London or New 
York comes new contacts, new 
influences, new techniques, new 
ideas about business practice or 
songwriting or stagecraft, and new 
purchases of digital samplers, 
drum machines or studio gad- 
getry. Before too long the music 
arrives at a crisis point the 
musicians forge ahead too fast for 
their borne audience yet the new 
European audience is hungry for 
ever more sensational fusions. 

Rachid Baba has been called the 
Phil Spector of Rai. The compari¬ 
son is not entirely apt since it is 
hard to imagine the tycoon of teen. 


despite afl his eccentricities, affect¬ 
ing the top to bottom Fidel Castro 
image of Rachid. Possibly the 
presence of an army barracks 
directly opposite Studio Rachid 
and Fethi is an influence on this 
military style, or perhaps the 
militant periods of rock and reggae 
have played their part. Inside the 
studio, pride of place is given to a 
large John Lennon collage and a 
photograph of Bob Marfey. A si tar 
is encased in the double glass 
between the control room and the 
live room in which Khaled is 
rin ging his first mn-thmngh of a 
new recording. 

In the control room Rachid is at 
the hub of a chaos of music, 
gossip, subtle business dealings 
and occasional dancing. Fourteen 
people cram themselves into the 
small space: various helpers and 
hangers-on and family members, a 


shady looking cassette mogul with 
his wife, and a 14-year-old singer 
called Anouar who has already 
recorded a religious song with 
Cheb Khaled. One of Rafs biggest 
stars—Chaba Fadela—sits against 
the back wall talking with 
Kbaled's wife, sometimes stand¬ 
ing up to dance and sing, while her 
husband—Cheb Sahraom — plays 
keyboards. As is the custom with 
Rai, Cheb Khaled introduces 
many of these participants over 
the opening keyboard bars before 
the singing begins. 

Meanwhile, Rachid, the 42- 
year-old innovator of Rai, begins 
the work of shaping the speedily 
recorded raw track into a spacious 
mix of passionate vocals, syn¬ 
thesizers, Arab percussion, bass 
guitar overdubs, thunderous elec¬ 
tronic drums and haunting digital 
samples of Japanese flutes. Some¬ 


thing of a one-man show, Rachid 
is rather imperious about other 
Rai producers. He will listen to the 
work of others, simply to make 
sure that the competition is still 
floundering in the past He also 
claims to be too busy to listen to 
any other music, though the 
influence of Jean-Michel Jarre 
rises to the surface at times. 

As a young man, Rachid played 
guitar in the group called the 
Vultures, who specialized in cover 
versions of Rolling Stones songs. 
Rachid's father played classical 
Andaltician music on the rebab, a 
two-string violin, but initially 
discouraged his son’s musical 
inclinations, perferring that the 
boy joined the family workshop as 
a jeweller. 

With his brother Fethi, Rachid 
enjoyed some success in the 
Seventies in a duo which played 


Western pop but sang in Arabic. 
During this time he took up 
keyboards and began studying the 
techniques of recording music. He 
was the first to bring a Moog 
synthesizer to Algeria, making 
Tangerine Dream style musical 
experiments. In the late Seventies 
he built his own eight track studio, 
again the first in the country. 

“Around 1978, 1979,” says 
Rachid, “when the young singers 
— the Chebs — started in Oran, a 
friend of mine came from Oran 
and listened to the experiments in 
electronics I was doing. He said to 
me: ‘You should do something 
with these Chebs.’ The first one 
was Cheb Hamid. He came to my 
studio and we made a cassette 
which was a big hit That was the 
first time we put a sticker on the 
cassette which said Pop-Rai.” 

Pop-Rai, pioneered by Rachid 


and Hamid, Cheb Khaled and 
Chaba Fadela, with veteran trum¬ 
pet player Mcssaowl Bcltemou, is 
a music that reflects the predomi¬ 
nantly vouthful population of 
Algeria, 'Khaled, now 2*. began 
playing music at the age of eight, 
learning the harmonica, hajwo- 
niuio. and accordian in qu«k 
succession. He then switched to 
singing to record his first single at 
the age of 14. By reputation a 
hard-drinking, unreliable and vok 
atile man. Khaled in person is an 
endlessly good humoured charmer 
with a Lionel Ritchie haircut. “My 
father was a Jftr,” he laughs. “He 
fought me and beat me. He 
wanted me to he a doctor, a 
lawyer, a magistrate. To be a 
musician was to rebel against 
society." ... 

Given the senous noting in 
Algeria last October, much ofit in 
Oran, it is difficult to persuade 
anybody to discuss the rebellious 
aspects of Rai. But Rai singera 
have chosen taboo subjects; tire 
sex and alcohol. 

“Rai is not contrary to re¬ 
ligion,” says Khaled. “You're not 
supposed to talk about alcohol 
even if you come home drunk. 
The problem is to be able to talk 
about things. Now it is more open 
in Algerian society. In the past, the 
father would listen to the music 
and switch off when the children 
came borne.” 

The word Rai means “opinion” 
and the modern roots of the music 
go back perhaps to the Twenties. 
Chaba Fadela is amused to be 
asked whether her parents resisted 
her singing carver. “Many of tire 
great original Rai angers were 
women.” she says. 

Fadela’s reputation has been 
stormy, as if in homage to a strong 
deep-voiced female singer of the 
Fifties like Cheikha Rimith, 
whose songs about sex, virginity, 
and marriages caused scandafc in 
their time. 

What is important in Rai, 
however, is the quality of the 
voice. For Cheb Sahraoui, a 
conservatory trained musician, 
Rai singing is like the blues. 
Embellish it with new technology 
and cross-cultural experiments, 
but judgement will always fan on 
the voice. Rai was starred by 
friends on the streets, playing for 
weddings and other special occa¬ 
sions. “With technology or with¬ 
out technology," Cheb says with 
optimistic finality, “Rai will never 
change. It is our music. Algerian 
music, and we can do what we 
want with it” 


The Times Prize Jumbo Crossword 


ACROSS 

1 Give a big band to a couple of pages 
leading the archbishop (7). 

5 Character of Sheridan, calculating type- 
poisonous creature (4-5). 

10 Fish club produces a brace of builders 
(5-4). 

15 Cape Horn wreck — remote repair 
needed for time machine (11). 

16 Is against involvement with an un¬ 
married mistress (7). 

17 National, after a loss, creates a menace 
for the worker (3-4). 

18 When “London burnt like rotten sticks” 
(2,7,7,3,5-3). 

19 Hero’s job (9). 

21 Revelations recorded on film (9). 

23 Shakespeare’s duke uses the revised 
version (7). 

24 Like the drug made up for the twitch by 
Thorndike's doctor? (9X 

26 State, finally, correct answer (5). 

27 Murphy travelling by underground? (5). 

29 Follow directions given by leaders of 

United Europe (5). 

31 Rich embroidery made poet-craftsman 
William lose his head (5). 

32 Desert ship, returning to Arthur's place 
(7). 

33 One isn't sure to be affected by it (5). 

34 To take something away Edward bolds 
vehicle in reverse (7). 

35 Vessel shows a measure of speed, taking 
gold with a finish (7). 

37 Lethean complaint of men wandering in 
the East (7). 

39 Judgment summons — could finally 
clinch the contract? (4,5). 

43 Restyling her (French fashion) and me 
with glossy coats (9). 

44 Dangerous embrace of Mishe-Mokwa, 
avoided by Mudjekeewis (4-3). 

45 Said to be strongly affected by advance 
of government funds (7). 

47 Girl goes to sign for New Year gifts (7). 

49 To eat away, ’e went by bicycle (5). 

50 Right transport we hear for 1903 (7). 

51 Name of French queen after one moved 
to leading position (5). 

53 “Hyperion to a —" (Hamlet) (5). 

54 Continue to play part of historian in 
West London (5). 

55 One playing in Selima’s absence? (5). 

56 Girl has an awful transformation com¬ 
ing out ofit (7-2). 

58 Lion's star for Roman consul (7). 

60 Let us open redistribution of so abun¬ 
dant a supply (9). 

61 Toady’s refusal to accept poor copy (9X 

62 Fruit of the tree that interested the 
Infanta (1,6,6,3,1.6,4). 

65 Understanding some student enter¬ 
tained (7X 

66 Eat in recess here-change of diet (catch 
in this) (7). 

67 Into which a future ruler of the Queen's 
Navee was taken by a law firm (11). 

68 One grievously persecuting men in high 
places (9). 

69 Warbler where lake-side plants grew 
dense perhaps (5-4). 

70 Marine organism found in English 
church in America (7). 


DOWN 

1 Copies a chapter I revised — The Offia 
of Saint Augustine (15). 

2 Man of the world as one of Join 
Wesley’s congregation (1IX 

3 Add on an unknown quantity, say (5). 

4 Utmost effort to describe the worst o 
Kipling’s gentlemen-rankers (9). 

5 “Is thick inlaid with — of bright gold’ 
(Merchant of Venice) (7X 

6 “And that’s your lot" says the gypsy afte 
this (7-7X 

7 This ale Barker thus publicized (5). 

8 What chemists and faith-healers did witl 
drugs? (9). 

9 He provides courses for the others oi 
psychic emanation — true? False (12X 

10 Orbital points perhaps I describe in thi 
(Ti¬ 
ll One butchered to make a Romax 

holiday (Byron) (9). 

12 Northern bird in the air (for instance) - 
that’s his due (11). 

13 Note outcome of the second edition (7) 

14 What something isn’t to be (3-8). 

20 Head of survey chose to indude it 
variety of foliated rock (9). 

22 Leapt wildly into the fold (5). 

25 Remark about Moslem leader and i 

Sinai issue (1IX 

28 Holder and recipient of drink providi 
material for the former (6-5). 

30 Height of the sculpture’s about right (7) 

32 Charles receives one pound raised fen 
wine(7X 

33 Many a legendary Hindu hero in plaj 

34 Change of speed needed to capture r 
notwithstanding (7). 

36 Poet's musical companion (nice if he 
were to receive money) (7). 

38 Weapon sharp as an old tiger's tooth (5) 

40 Excellent at university, replenishing 
one’s drink supply (7,2). 

41 Chapter in the incompletely revised 
work, Java Man (15). 

42 Flagellant fish is an iagfomfiegnt little 

Mow (I4X 

46 Cancels order for sboprfitting, and ix 
writing (12X 

47 Master has a mind converted to padflsi 
policy (11). 

48 Ko-Ko’s objection to Nanlri-Poo’s men¬ 
tion of the flowers that bloom in the 
spring (11). 

50 Italian philosopher of upper class in 
Moravian capital (5). 

52 Subject, English — 400 years ago oi 
today (1IX 

54 Jack's inclination to take in gold Hire a 
sponge (9). 

55 Made less of a midget, it might appear 

57 Part of grammar least popular with 
motorists by the sound ofit (9). 

59 Grand lot of puppies Sparkle produced 

(7)- 

60 Small place below for the loot (7X 

61 Pouch of 31 is lost in bridge (7). 

63 This relation would appear pleasant if 
heartless (5). 

64 The old premier was right into oriental 
33 down (5). 


Cf ? ss ^9 rd if or tbe Ne * Yean The Ninth Penqtdn Book of The Times Crosswords. £139. mm 
sate. The Times Computer Crosswords, 4 tolsma, each £1935 disc, £1135 cassette, for II 
Amstrud, Atari ST, BBC & Spectrum. Tel Atom Ltd, 01852 4575 fir details. 


Prizes of £50 will be given for the first five correct solutions opened 
on Monday, January 16. Entries should be sent to The Times New 
Year Jumbo Crossword Competition, The Times, 1 Pennington 
Street, London, El 9XN. The winners and solution will be 
published on Saturday, January 21. 



Name M 
Address 


SOLUTION TO NO 1758 
{yesterday’s Concise crossword) 
ACROSS: 1 Diddle 4 Labret 9 Explore 
10 Pearl jl Oust 12 Impostor 14 Tetchy 
15 Malign 18 Ordinary 20 Dime 
22 Neath 23 Nothing 25 Scenic 26 Chalet 
DOWN: 1 Doe 2 Deposit 3 lion 5 Ap¬ 
proval 6 React 7 Tolerance 8 
Jemmy 11 Outgoings 13 Shanghai 16 Ini¬ 
tial 17 Crone 19 Drape 21 Itch 24 Get 


CHRISTMAS JUMBO ENTRIES 
Readers are reminded that entri es fo r the 
Ch p^tmas J mnb o published on Christmas Eve 
— for which there are also five prize s of £50 — 
must arrive not later t han first post on 
Monday, January 9. Entries must be sent to 
The Times Christmas Jumbo Crossword 
Competition, The Times, 1 Pennington Street, 
London, El 9XN. The winners and solution 
will be published on Saturday, January 14. 

\ 


Concise Jumbo 
Crossword 

There are no prizes for this crossword. The 
solution will appear on Monday 




1 Old county di 
vision (7) 

5 Joint immobflit; 
(9) 

10 Underwriter’s re 
insured list (9) 

15 Rearrange dea 

(ID 

16 Base, despicabl 
(7) 

17 Guided (7) 

18 English Clvi 
War _ “cross 
examination” 
painting 
(4,3 f 3,4,3,4,6) 

19 Harshly, noisil 
(9) 

21 Kidney ir 
flam matron (9) 

23 Added points (7 

24 Forcing room 
(9) 

26 Close by (5) 

27 Ballots (5) 

29 Vision (5) 

31 Cleaner (5) 

32 Quits (7) 

33 Swelling (5) 

34 Water boiler vej 

sd (7) 

35 Got away (7) 

37 Force into sei 

vitude (7) 

39 Straight 
establishment 

(5.4) 

43 Beach wind race 

(4.5) 

44 Spinner's Stic 

CO 

45 Loose snow stai 
(7) 

47 Personal stanc 

ing(7) 

49 Industrial leads 
(5) 

50 Troublemaker 

(7) 

51 Disgusting di] 
(5) 

53 Obsessively a 
cited (5) 

54 Brightness (5) 

55 Hair weave (5) 

56 Clustered flow* 
shrub (9) 

58 Current meter 

60 Consistency (9) 

61 Impaired speec 
co-ordination (9 

62 Ford Prefe 
novel (11,5,2,34 

65 Holdable (7) 

66 Feeling (7) 

67 Existence ft 
ever (7,4) 

68 Abie (9) 


69 Smartly (9) 

70 Protects against 
attack (7) 


DOWN 

1 Fanatical follow¬ 
ers (4,11) 

2 Unsubstantiated 
conclusion (3,8) 

3 Fumed (5) 

4 Computer plates 

(4.5) 

5 Body structure 
(7) 

6 Russian politics 
specialist (14) 

7 Crotch (5) 

8 Left-handed (9) 

9 From personal 
viewpoint (12) 

10 Brittany inhab¬ 
itants (7) 

11 Rosegrowers (9) 

12 Ireland (7,4) 

13 Made of baked 
day (7) 

14 Assistant teacher 

0D 

20 Relief mapping 

(9) 

22 Stows (S) 

25 Easily afflicted 
( 11 ) 

28 From then on 

(H) 

30 Private detective 
(7) 

32 Rootlet (7) 

33 Consecrate (S) 

34 General soccer 
defender (7) 

36 Encompass (7) 

38 Join to (3^) 

40 Rush news item 

(4.5) 

41 Mental disorder 
treaters (15) 

42 Ordinary person 
(3,2,3,6) 

46 Trachea in¬ 
strument (12) 

47 Understanding . 

01 ) 

48 Very elusive (11) 
50 Blemish (5) 

52 Enactment (11) ; 

54 Divination by 
lots (9) 

55 Spiny pig (9) 

57 Perceived (9) 

59 Attributive sub¬ 
stitute word (7) 

60 Merciful (7) 

61 Indecisive (7) 

63 Italian “madam" 

■ (5) 

64 Train drivers . 
union (1,1,1,14) 

i 
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THE ARTS 2 


Seasonal entertainments in London vary from the traditional pantomime to the decidedly offbe at 

All the fun of the faerie 


THEATRE 


The Phantom Violin 

Almeida 

Cinderella 

Dominion 


Spectators arriving at the Almeida 
for Compliczte*s “melodramatic 
operetta” are announced at the 
door by a uniformed flunkey, who 
then obseqiously undrapes the 
principal couple for their coach 
journey to join us at this great 
house masked ball where a seven- 
piece group (the Chameleon en- 

Wendy Darling 

ICA 


Platrons will need to be neD-veised ia the 
exploits of die Darling family to supply a 
context for the mixture of Neverland 
memories Pefa lily presents la her one- 
woman show. Most of os are familiar with 
the story's outline: magical boy comes 
looking for shadow, teaches children to fly, 
wants Wendy to be his mother. 

Other incidents may come to mind when 
LQy is seen adopting the angular arm 


semble) are already diverting the 
guests with gems of the 1820s. 

What follows is an excursion 
into neo-gothic fantasy such as the 
heroine of Nonhanger Abbey 
might have enjoyed on an opium 
trip. The couple squabble and 
separate, leaving the hero (Eric 
MaHett) to fall far a young wiaVflrarf 
singer whom he pursues into the 
adjoining park, undergoing a se¬ 
ries of cliff-hanging adventures 
before an nnmaa-rH reunion 
where she turns out to be his wife. 

X take these circumstances on 
trust from the printed synopsis; 
narrative clarity not being the 
strongest point in Jos Houben’s 
production, which fails to estab¬ 
lish the necessary comic premise 
that all these death-defying events 
take place in a thoroughly pro¬ 
tected environment. 


What the show does achieve is a 
brilliant pot-pourri of text, music, 
and gesture, incorporating all the 
self-intoxicated features of the 
‘‘romantic agony”. Gerard Mc- 
Bnrn ey's score, drawn from a 
.string of composers from Anber to 
Weber, is integrated with a simi¬ 
larly pillaged text. 

Occasional un&keably authen¬ 
tic lines break surrealisticajjy 
through the party uproar. The 
hero, rowing over a moonlit lake, 
metamorphoses into the deatb- 
intoxicated Keats, thus impelling 
his quarry into the role of the 
Nightingale fin* the next round of 
the pursuit. Maltett, a figure of 
SheDeyXike ardour, is partnered 
by Annabel Arden, whose waist- 
Iength tresses, huge horror- 
stricken eyes, and eloquent aim 
gestures evoke the worst things 


that ever befell a maiden in a 
ruined abbey. The couple have 
musical opppsite numbers 
(Adrian Thompson and Linda 
Russell) who vie with them for the 
final applause. 

But, if there is a star, h is the 
phantom violinist herself, 
Elisabeth Ferry, who inches die 
delirious action with tran- 
scendentally Mephistophelean 
variations on a thum p in g old 
German folk tuna In this, its first 
piece of music theatre, the com¬ 
pany has decisively enlarged its 
range. 

The Dominion panto may be 
fall of television gags, but it 
certainly slams the story across. 
The work of Jim Davidson and 
Bryan Blackburn, it piles up the 
obstacles to Cinders’s night out. 


even lumbering her with a trainee 
fairy godmother (Sherrie Hewsoo) 
who crash-lands on the Hard ups 
with no confidence that her spell 
will work. When it does, you feel 
like cheering. 

Other novelties reflect the fact 
that this is Davidson’s show: as 
where a male Prince Charming in 
Ladybird medieval tights becomes 
a butt for his macho cockney 
Buttons. Roger Kina' and Freddie 
Lees do a forcefully efficient job 
with the Uglies, aided by confec¬ 
tionery, frocks and motorized 
eyelashes. The high-spot of the 
show is a front-projected car chase 
"which Davidson screws up to 
breaking point by putting his 
speed-hogs in a Sinclair C5. 

Irving Wardle 


postmes of a Red Indian brave, or twiddling 
her hands to suggest the waiting habits of 
Captain Hookas Bos’en Smee. But few of ns 
know the story so well that we easily 
distinaiash the Barrie original trim flit T ily 


The intention of the show is therefore 
never dean described as a “personal 
response** to the book, a catch-all phrase 
embracing anything, we mast assume tto 
this somehow overlaps with the adult 
Wendy’s response, looking back on the 
flights and fights of yore. Hindsight, 
however, is not the same as fagtgfct, and hi a 
Story more stuffed mtbF rpnrf ran p linnKi rtwni 


Hook’s rich fruit cake, it is odd how few of 
these germinate in Lily’s interpretation. 

The sparsely-furnished stage looks hope- 
fid: upturned chairs, a doll's house perched 
askew on a toy chest, and some indetermi¬ 
nate shapes on the periphery of the eerie 
light faffing on these belongings of child¬ 
hood. Returning to this nursery of the mind 
the grown-up Wendy brings out of the chest 
everything yon need to famish a desert 
Bland (shells, feathers, animal pelts) as well 
as some remarkable souvenirs, notably a 
blood-stained stomp with hook attached . 

lily’s simple image of flying — prone cm 
the chest with arms and legs bent up — is 


effective, and when she plays Peter Pan her 
alert posture has a wild boy rawness that 
captures the harshness behind the Barrie 
sweetness. 

But though the programme tells ns that 
this Wendy lets Tinker Bell die there is no 
way of telling from the performance that this 
happens. She does appear to strangle 
Captain Hook. Why? Nick Dwyer’s dosing 
music resembles the klaxons of Eh- No's 
nuclear hide-out (another handiess villain) 
bat whether Wendy makes her escape 
remains unce rtain. 



Jeremy Kingston ThePkantom Violin :director Jos Houben (rear) and Annabel Arden 


To a formula 


TELEVISION 


“The way thing* look is the 
way things are”, said Jane the 
American mistress (Karen 
Young) to her lover’s daugh¬ 
ter, Lama (Willow Gryils), as 
she put on her make-up in 
Wild Things (BBC2) - a film 
set In a Cornish hotel at 
Christmas, tartly flavoured 
with seasonal, bitter-sweet 
family tension. Jane looked 
rather like a cross between 
Marilyn Monroe and Jean 
Seberg, without the goddesses’ 
divinity, but then she was no 
dimity vulnerable victim. 

InieeC as victims go she 
was hard-nosed, hard-hearted 
and, with aD her exercise 
workonts, hard almost every¬ 
where else on her voyeuris- 
tfcally photographed body. 
Not content with looking, 
Lama's aboat-to-be dmssrml 
dad, Andrew (Stoart Wilson), 
frequently felt the way Jam 
was, tmtil Laura cooked step- 
momma-to-be's Christmas 
goose by playing a video of her 
confessing that she did not 
love fun. Sometimes the way 
things somd is the way things 
are. 

Wild Things, written by 
David Pirie and directed by 
Rob Walker, was also not all it 
seemed. It entertainingly 
teased us with different cine¬ 
matic formulas. First it threat¬ 
ened to be a horror film with a 
ghastly possessed child {The 
Exorcist, The Omen, etcetera), 
but mercifully the psychic 
talents of Laura’s brother Will 
(Ben Robb) failed, like the 
advertised ghost of the hotel, 
to materialize. There was cin¬ 
ema technology as subject and 
form of a thriller (Pegrfag 
Tom, Blow Oat), with the 
video camera enabling Jane to 


suffer, courtesy of the hoteTs 
video system, public h nmili - 
ation through an u n w i tt i n g 
broadcast. 

The dukhan were used both 
as exploited innocents, unable 
quite to understand the ways 
of adult sexuality (most bril- 
fiantiy explored in The Fallen 
Idol), and as (anarchic) 
sna^Htofflis of adults (St 
Trauma, most children’s films 
and reality). Jane followed a 
long line of Americans rine- 
maticaily culture-dashing 
with Britain (most qnaintiy 
shown in Load Hero), thus 
enabling her to get the best 
features and to talk more 
about ‘tjmee” (citrus and other 
sorts) than die man from Del 
Monte. 

The film ended with family 
values and schmaHi: about to 
triumph, the wife (Tnsse 
Sflbeig), as in Fatal Attraction 
and Someone to Watch (her 
Me, proving more beautiful as 
wed as more dmable th an the 
mistress. Though in the end 
the family were left Branding 
on the sands in a dficfeSd 
helicopter shot, there had been 
sufficient, good acting, writing 
and directing for us to forgive 

this. 

The Renaissance Theatre 
Company’s delightful produc¬ 
tion of Twelfth Night was 
given a belated television de¬ 
but by Channel 4 which re¬ 
produced with added dose-ups 
nearly all its theatrical quality, 
if not the breadth of the 
Riverside Theatre stage. Of 
course, trie tricks using the 
same actor could have made 
Viola (Frances Barber) really 
look the same as Sebastian 
(Christopher Hollis) but then, 
with Twelfth Night, things are 
not how they look but “what 
you war. 

Andrew Hislop 


Biters bit 

Arts Council staff return to 
their desks at 105 Piccadilly in 
some trepidation on Tuesday, 
wondering which scrutineers 
they will find lurking in (heir 
offices. Richard Wilding, head 
of the Office of Arts and 
Libraries until his retirement 
yesterday (December 30), 
starts his new inquiry into the 
Arts Council’s funding struc¬ 
ture on the same day as the 
National Audit Office begins 
their examination of the coun¬ 
cil’s operational effectiveness 
with its money. Both sets of 
investigators will be camping 
at the council's headquarters. 
Wilding until September and 
the NAO for at least six 
months, and insiders are 
considering asking them to 
wear different colour shirts. 

To a head 



THE TIMES 
ARTS DIARY 


The unhappy saga of the 
Museum of the Year Award 
trophy, a rare Henry Moore 
porcelain sculpture, is coming 
to a happy conclusion, thanks 
to what many consider 
Moore's successor as our pre¬ 
mier sculptor. Dame Elisabeth 
Frink. She is to make a new 



Headers: Frink (left), Moore 

trophy for a paltry £2,000, a 
fraction of what her work can 
fetch on the market. The 
Moore piece, “Moonhead", 
belonged to the competition’s 
sponsors, the Illustrated 
London News, who bought it 
directly from the artist for a 
knock-down £1,200 16 years 


ago. That sponsorship ended 
this year, and the ILN s 
owner. Sea Containers, 
shocked the competition or¬ 
ganizers, National Heritage, 
by offering to sell them the 
trophy — for £25,000. When 
National Heritage approached 
the National Art-Collections 
Fund for help, chairman Sir 
Peter Wakefield, it seems, was 
less than complimentary 
about Sea Containers’ behav¬ 
iour and declined to aid an 
appeal. Frink came to the 
rescue, Frink’s new trophy, 
another miniature head, will 
be ready by May. 

No similarity 

The actor Gregory Floy, who 
recently bowed out of 
Emmerdale Farm , makes his 
writing and directing debut at 
Soho's Boulevard Theatre on 
January 17 with Men in Suits. 
a comedy thriller. The plot 
revolves around the arrest and 
interrogation of a national 
theatre company director and 
his wife, an international 
singer. 

Floy and at least two of his 
cast are ex-National Theatre, 
but any resemblance to Sir 
Peter Hall, former director of 
the National Theatre, and his 
wife, international singer Ma¬ 
ria Ewing, in the play is, of 
course, entirely coincid¬ 
ental - “Truly”, insists Floy. 
“People are bound to draw 
conclusions, but it definitely 
isn’t about them. I’ve simply 
turned to something I know 
about for the characters.” 

Simon Tait 
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Bringing the country^ 
to your home 

• Traditional, handcrafted 
furniture made from 
original, reclaimed wood to 
authentic designs . 


• Any item of furniture can 
be made to your own size 
and specification . 
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_Law Report December 31 1988 


Bank pension complaints out of time 


Tefc 01-351 )T2I 
± 01436 5254 
Tet 041 226 3356 
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Budajs Bank pic v Kapur pension did not come within 
and Others «(7XW of ^ Race 

Before Mr Justice Wood, Mr A. !97 ® Pfo- 

C. Blrehamind Mr A - D. Scott 

yre^ment December 2I| as done at the end of that period. 

Bank employees who had The appeal tribunal allowed 
worked for Barclays Bank in an appeal by Barclays Bank pic 
Kenya before 1970 when their from a decision of a London 
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wane permits were withdrawn mdustnal tribunal but May that 
following the policy of it had jurisdiction to hear a 
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Africanization and who trans- 
ftanred to Barclays in the United 
Kingdom, were not entitled to 
bring complaints that the bank’s 

refusal at that time to credit 
them with their service with the 

Kenya bank for the purpose of 
computing their pensions 
amounted to unlawful racial 
disc riminati on. 


complaint of unlawful racial 
discrimination under section 4 
of the 1976 Act by Mr Kri&han 
Kapur, Mr Victor De Souza, Mr 
Hanbhai Patel, Mr Ambala 
Patel and Mr Hamek Dahde. 

The bank had appealed on the 
ground that the tribunal ought 
to have held that on the true 
construction of section 68(1) 


The topfoyment Appeal Tri- and (7) of the Act the acts - 

banal held that thar originating complained of were done more 
applications in October 1987 than three months before foe indSS e iS££ 
woe out of tome and the bank’s complaints were presented to considl? 
refusal to provide access to the thetribunaL sectiotT54 u2 

Officer’s belief irrelevant 


Section 54 of the 1976 Act 
provides: M (l) A complaint by 
any person ... that another 
person... (a) has committed an 
act of discrimination against the 
complainant which is unlawful 
by virtue of Part n ... may be 
presented to an industrial 
tribunal.” 

Section 4 provides: “(2) It is 
unlawful for a person, in the 1 
case of a person employed by 
tom at an establishment in 
Great Britain, to discriminate 
against that employee... (b) in 
the way he affords him afim g to 
opportunities for promotion, 
Transfer or training, or to any 
other benefits, fa c i lities or ser¬ 
vices, or by refusing or delib¬ 
erately omitting to afford him 
access to them.. 

. Section 68 provides: “(1) An 
industrial tribunal shall not 
consider a complaint under 
section 54 unless It was pre- 
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Krnmpft and Another v DPP 
Before Lord XuStioe Bingham 1 
and Mr Justice Leggatt 
judgment December 16] 

The belief of a police officer was 
totally irrelevant in enforcing 
section 39(2X6) of the Public 
Order Act 1986 which was 
concerned solely with the prac¬ 
ticability of trespassers leaving 
land. 

The Queen’s Bench Di¬ 
visional Court so held in allow¬ 
ing an appeal by way of ease 
Stated by Peter Daryl Krumpa 
and Helen Anderson from Win¬ 
chester Crown Court (Judge 
Martin Tucker, QC and two 
justices) who on July 15, 1988 
had dismissed their appeal fiom. 
Salisbury Justices who on 
March 18 .1988 had convicted 


them of oBences contrary to. 
section 39(2Xn) and con¬ 
ditionally discharged them for 
12 months. 

Section 39 of the 1986 Act 
provides: "(2) If a person know-' 
mg that... a direction Tfor a 
trespasser to leave land] has 
been given {by a police officer] 
which applies to him — (a) fails 
to leave the land as soon as 
reasonably practicable ... he 
commits an offence.. 

Lord Gifford, QC and Mr Ben 
Emmerson for the appellants; 
Mr Keith Cutler and Mr Oba 
Nsugbe for the prosecution. 

MR JUSTICE LEGGATT 
said It was plain from section 
39(2Xn) that it had nothing to 
do with the belief of a police 
officer. It was sokdy concerned 


with the practicability of mov¬ 
ing out. 

The question was whether the 
court was sure that the defen¬ 
dants had failed to leave the 

land as soon as they could have 

nwwnably done so. 

The defendants were entitled 

toanuefh** u4»tam .l __ 



It seemed to his Lordshin to 

*°“ «a 

reference to 
Sa*"■ ROhce officer was 
a palpable misdirection because 
it introduced into the subsection 

ab5CDL emgnt Conspicuou siy 
Solicitors: Phillips & Co 
Sahsbi^ Gown Prosecution 
Service, Salisbury. 


seated to the tribunal before the 
end of the period of three 
months beginning when the act 
complained of was done. 

“( 7) For thwe purposes of this 
section... (b) any act extending 
over a period shall be treated as- 
done at the end of that 
period..." 

. MrT. R. a. Morison, QC and 
Mf N. Underhill for the bank; 

Mf Ian MacDonald, QC and 
Mia» Ruth Downing for the 
applicants. 

MR JUSTICE WOOD said 
that the applicants had alleged 
that the fan that they bad not 
.been credited with service in ? 
.Kenya whereas European 
emplyees could rely on their 
previous similar service 
amounted to discrimination. 
JS™ n ®8(1) was clearty 
worded and applied unless diffi- 

S«SS 5 K- aros S when reference 
cottid be made to section 6$(7). 

'feu! w “bmitted that the 
■» rd .accew contin-. 
until the eroploymon ended 

Hf 1 * 1 V*® h*st refusal to 
f ™” changing the pension 
was soas to take imo consid- 
eranon service in Africa. < 

The app^ 1 tribunal did not 
read the subsection in that way.; 

It was intended to cover situs- 

SSSLTfSS 1 " Whcrc . an employer' 
JHKSi? ^“toiuing act or 
offiS 6 there was a continuous 
°? eT to employees to take 

of a scheme which \. » 

elemMWVK* a .^^^minatwy ^ 
"toaHons might 
appear with experience. 
m “ t ‘5 e Present case any detri- 

_ ban * t or about 

SaSus®: — 
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RECORDS 


Muddled beat of 
a Memphis legend 


W as Otis Redding 
really the greatest 
male soul anger of 
all, as the con¬ 
ventional wisdom has held since 
his death in a Wisconsin plane 
crash 21 yeare ago? Or was be soul 
music's ultimate caricature, whose 
popular success was responsible for 
the idiom’s long artistic decline? 

To be convinced that the singer 
had special qualities, you needed 
only to listen to the guitarist Steve 
Cropper, talking on Radio 1 
recently about the experience of 
working with him. Cropper, a 
level-headed man, affectingly 
described how Redding’s combi¬ 
nation of natural musicianship 
and personal warmth could illu¬ 
minate a recording session, mak¬ 
ing his fellow musicians feel that 
they were performing beyond then- 
normal capacity. 

Yet there are times during the 
60 songs that make up the latest 
and most lavish repackaging of 
The Otis Redding Story when any 
half-sensitized listener will feel 
that be is witnessing the dis¬ 
integration of soul music, the 
•death by a thousand cliches of a 
genre that has been arguably the 
principal glory of post-war popu¬ 
lar music. As Redding stomps all 
over the Beatles’ “Day Tripper’ 1 , 
the Rolling Stones' “Satisfaction” 
and Sam Cooke’s “Shake”, spray¬ 
ing nonsense syllables — “gotta- 
goua”, “unh-hunb-hunh”, “my- 
my-my” — into every available 
crevice of the lyrics, yon fed like 
clipping him around the ear. 

The history books will not 
admit it, but sometimes those of 
us who were there, dancing to the 
products of soul music's heyday, 
know that it even sounded like 
that at the time, when Redding 
and his musicians abandoned the 
traditional backbeat on such up¬ 
tempo songs as “Respect” and “I 
Can't Turn You Loose”, opting 
instead for a hammering rhythm 


SOUL MUSIC 


The OfeReddfog Story (Atlantic 
781-762-1,4 discs) 


in which the snare-drum accen¬ 
tuated all four beats of the bar, 
pushing slightly ahead of the beat 
instead of laying back behind it as 
southern soul musicians had tra¬ 
ditionally done. The inflexibility 
of that 4/4 beat was eventually to 
lock the music into the stereotype 
which inspired the sort of sweaty, 
hod-carrying pseudo-soul exem¬ 
plified by Geno Washington, lead¬ 
ing in turn to the implacable four- 
on-the-floor of the late-Seventies 
disco boom, and to almost every¬ 
thing that happened thereafter. 
That is quite a charge sheet. 

Otis Redding got his break in 
October 1962, when he was in¬ 
vited to fill 40 minutes of spare 
studio time booked for the band 
with which he was working as a 
combination of singer and van 
driver. It was his great good 
fortune to receive his moment of 
truth in the most propitious 
circumstances. The studio was the 
converted cinema on East 
McLemore Avenue in Memphis 
belonging to the tiny local Stax 
label; the musicians were the 
rhythm section also known as 
Booker T and the MGs, a young 
quartet just coining off their first 
hit, a simple bat striking in¬ 
strumental 12-bar Hues called 
“Green Onions” These were 
forces gathering for an important 
assault on American popular 
music. By the middle of the 
decade, the worldwide success of 
Jim Stewart’s Stax would give 
Memphis the sort of status which 
Berry Gord/s Motown had con¬ 
ferred upon Detroit 

No performer was more closely 
identified with the Stax sound 
than Redding, whose five-year 
career.culminated in a twofold 


triumph: his appearance alongside 
Jimi Hendrix and the Who at the 
epochal Monterey Pop Festival in 
the summer of 1967, when he 
captivated the young white rock 
fans whom he memorably dubbed 
“the love crowd”; and a few weeks 
later, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the announcement that 
the readers of The Melody Maker 
had voted him the world's top 
male singer. 

It is surprising, then, to discover 
while checking the statistics that 
before the fatal crash on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1967, Redding had foiled 
to place a single record in either 
the US Top 40 or the British Top 
10. During his lifetime, at least, he 
was never more than a large-scale 
cult hero, whose audience was to 
be found in the black ghettoes of 
the US and among the committed 
devotees of soul music in Europe. 

S uch is the way of things, of 
course, that once he was 
dead he went straight to the 
top of the charts, with a 
song, “(Sttin* on the) Dock of the 
Bay”, which he had completed 
just before his death and which 
marked a change of style that 
would probably have acquired 
him a broader audience anyway. 
“Dock of the Bay”, with which 
this new collection aids, is one of 
a handful of records, including the 
Four Tops' “Reach Out, I'll Be 
There” and Sly and the Family 
Slone's “Dance to the Music”, in 
which soul music thrashed rock at 
its own game. 

No one can tell where Redding, 
who was aged only 26 when he 
died, would have taken it from 
there. What the work he left 
behind tells us is that he was an 
uneven artist whose forte was 
emphatically the soul ballad. The 
best tracks on this highly satisfac¬ 
tory compilation are “These Arms 
of Mine” (the product of that first 
Stax session), “Chained and 


Bound”, “That’s How Strong My 
Love Is", “For Your Precious 
Love” “I’ve Been Loving You 
Too Long”, “Just One More 
Day”, “Good to Me”, “Cigarettes 
and Coffee”, “My Lover's 
Prayer”, “Champagne and Wine” 
and “I’ve Got Dreams to Remem¬ 
ber” — all straightforward declara¬ 
tions of strong, simple feelings. On 
these songs, mostly written by 
himself. Redding could exercise 
his naturally inventive phrasing, a 
gift which mitigated his two 
serious defects: a sometimes 
wearisomely harsh timbre and a 
lack of emotional range (in both 
respects, he cannot survive 
comparison with the singer who is 
generally thought of as being his 
female equivalent — Aretha 
Franklin). 

Yet if one had to identify a 
single recording that sums up 
Stax, it would have to be Red¬ 
ding's version of “Try a Little 
Tenderness” a Bing Crosby ballad 
learnt by Redding from a live 
album by his idol, Sam Cooke. An 
astonishing feat of collective 
imagination, it begins with a 
churchy trumpet-and-saxophones 
chorale and then seems to en¬ 
compass the entire history of soul 
music in three minutes and 45 
seconds of continuous musical 
and emotional development, 
moving by the most imaginative 
series of devices from gentle 
introspection to wild exultation. 
This is not just the singer’s finest 
hour but that of his guitarist, Steve 
Cropper, his organist, Isaac Hayes; 
his pianist, Booker T. Jones; his 
bassist, Duck Dunn; his drummer, 
A1 Jackson; and his Memphis 
Homs. That it should be followed 
in this anthology by a wretched 
version of “Day Tripper", in 
which mechanical gestures utterly 
displace true emotion, is merely a 
perfect example of the enigma of 
Otis Redding. 

Richard Williams 



Sitting pretty: Otis R ed ding in 1965, two years before tiie plane crash that denied him a broader audience 


I 


Hoffmann spins a longer tale 


OPERA 


these many years, makes a 


The search for the definitive 
version of H offmann con¬ 
tinues. In 1980, the centaury 
year of Offenbach’s death, 
alien many of the world’s 
leading opera booses were 
intent on staging Hoffmann, 
all sots of “definitive” 
productions were promised 
and practically all turned out 
to be different. Domingo and 
Neil Shkoff (who beads 
JEMTs new issue) were the 
tenors most in demand, and 
they mast have been very 
careful to remember just which 
Hoffmann they were appear¬ 
ing in, 

EMI can certainly claim the 
longest account on disc. Its 
Hoffmann, which has a mod¬ 
est appendix of items added to 
the score after Offenbach’s 
death, runs to more than three 
and a half hours of mask. And 


some mjght Canada- that a 
little bit modi. 

There are gams and losses. 
The inclusion of the fall 
Epilogue, Act V in this ver¬ 
sion, tmns Hoffmann into a 
grand, even derated opera. 
Hoffinann’s faithful compan¬ 


almost Meyerbeerian in its 
musical expansrveness. Sjrt- 
vain CambreUng and his 
forces from the Brussels Op¬ 
era, who earlier had been at 
times a littie reticent, are well 
up to the occasion. 

In contrast the Venice Act, 
here placed last as Offenbach 
(we think) intended, does go on 


Offenbach: Lea Contes 
d’Hoffmann Norman/ 

Plo wriqht/Serra/M urray/ 
Shicoft/Van Dam. Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Th&ftre de 


migfcfiy septet — were made to 
this scene. 

EMI has gone for ritzy 
casting with Jessye Norman in 
sumptuous voice as Giulietta, 
bat there are too many mo¬ 
ments when the Inspiration 
flags. 

Earlier Lnriana Sena, who 
has been ri n g in g Olympia 


very lively dofl. Rosalind 
Plowright is less impressive as 
Antonia and somub rather too 
hale and hearty for 
sickly lady ~ a lighter soprano 
would have made better 
casting. 

Ann Murray is properly 
solidtons as Nlddansse, and 
tiie quality of her mezzo makes 
it well worth including all her 
arias, especially “Onbiie ton 
i«ve” which is rarely heard in 
the theatre because manage¬ 
ments start to worry about 
running into overtime. 

Neil ShicofTs Hoffmann is 
very much as it was on stage at 

tiie beginning of tire decade: a 
forward-voiced, dean-toned 
i nterpretation, flecked with 
enough "“"ip quality to enter 
Hoffinami’s bouts of despair. 
He rides the orchestral cli¬ 


maxes easily, even with a 
lighter timbre than his rival 
Domingo. 

Jose Van Dam is admirable 
as the quartet of villains, and 
his account of the familar 
“Sdntille, diamant” is an 
especial pleasure. 

Choice of Hoffmann must 
depend an just how ranch of 
the score is sought Decca, 
with Domhwo and Sutherland 
singing all four loves, gets tire 
Open oa to only two CDs (417 
363-2). The transfer is ex¬ 
cellent; but Ronynge, despite 
an autocratic programme note, 
made the set before Oeser 
brought out his “critical” — 
not to say “definitive” — 
edition. And there is a rival 
Hoffmann in the pipeline from 
DG, again with Domingo. 

John Higgins 


Even had Messiaen's 80th 
birthday not been greeted with 
such a timid silence from the 
record companies, the new 
CBS double album would be 
something special. Des can¬ 
yons aux etoiles ... is a 
majestic panorama, written 
when the composer was in his 
mid-sixties and surveying the 
achievements of four decades: 
the sumptuous love music and 
the rhythmic engineering of 
the TurangaUla symphony, as 
well as the intensely brilliant 
and sharp-featured musical 
images that later works ascribe 
to the colours of rocks, the 
plainsong of the New Jeru¬ 
salem and, of course, the songs 
of birds. It is all here, together 
with weird desert and astral 
noises new to Messiaen. 

The work was recorded by 
Marias Constant soon after its 
first performance, but a new 
version has long been wanted, 
and the CBS performers were 
the people to make iL Paul 
Crossley and the London 
Sinfonietta have been playing 


Bird 

song 


CLASSICAL ; 


Messiaen: Des canyons aux 

§tofles_, Olseaux 

exotfques, Coiffeurs de hi CM 
C&este Crossley, London Sin- 
fonietta/SaJonen. CBS M2K 
44762 (2 CDs) 

Messiaen: Catalogue 
cfotseaux books 1-3. HHI. 
Unicom-Kanchana DKP(CD) 
9062. 


this score regularly for a 
decade: Crossley’s command 
of its mechanical rhythms and 
its radiant resonances is ab¬ 
solute, and everybody in the 
orchestra, too, knows exactly 
what is going on and why. Esa- 
Pekka Salonen directs the 


ion, Ntckteusse, proposes 
another drink to cheer him up, 
but his poetic muse is even 
more powerful and assures 
him tint inspiration will come 
from his tears of unrequited 
love - and booze. The scene is 


la Monnate/Cambreling (EMI 
CDS 7 49641 2) 


a bit. It is no surprise that two 
posthumous additions — the 
new music for Dapertntto’s 

MCmnWIla droimint 7 ’ anil fhp 


score with complete con¬ 
fidence and an effective edge 
of physical vigour. 

As a wonderful extrava¬ 
gance, the same performers 
offer two smaller works as 
well: Oiseaux exotiques for an 
ensemble of giant clockwork 
birds flamboyantly painted in 
the glossy colours of wind, 
percussion and piano, and 
Couleurs de la Cite Celeste, 
where — as in Des canyons — 
birds, rocks and religious sing 
together in the apocalyptic 
sounds of brass (plus clari¬ 
nets), bells, gongs and keyed 
percussion instruments. This 
is a birthday present for us alL 

Peter Hill’s complete collec¬ 
tion of the solo piano music 
continues less excitingly but 
soundly. Lacking Crossley’s 
quick attack and brilliant 
colouration, he is at his best in 
the nocturnal strangeness of 
La chouette hulotte, but the 
other five bird portraits have 
momepts when they fly. 

Paul Griffiths 
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In search of the bluesmen 


DAVDREDFERN 


BLUES 


•Legacy* 

(Sonet) Vol 1 Bukka White 
(SNTCD 609); Vol 2 Snooks 
Esgfoi (SNTCD 625); Vol 3 
Ch am pion Jack Dupree 
(SNTCD 626); Vol 4 Mighty Joe 
Young (SNTCD 633k Vol 5 
Juke Boy Bonner (SNTCD 

S ol 6 Big Joe Wiffiams 
D 635); Vol 7 Memphis 
►NTCD 647); Vol 8 
J.D. Short (SNTCD 648); Vol 9 
Robert Pete wffiams (SNTCD 


649); Vol 10 Eddie Boyd 
(SNTCD 670); VoMI 


Sim (SNTCD 671); 
Vol 12 Ughtnan’fk " 
(SNTCD 672); The 
the Blues Sumpter (! 

1); The Legacy of the Blues 
Maid Sampler (SNTDCD 202) 



“No man is gonna make a real 
good blues sound unless he 
been havin’ lots of trouble. By 
unjust stirring V stuff By 
other people can misuse him, 
and his girlfriend can misuse 
him and get his mind all tom 
up and stuff And therefore 
he'll go away and try to ring 
the blues and stuff; until he 
feels that his worries have 
Icmda passed over.” 

This barely articulate yet 
incomparably eloquent defi¬ 
nition of what it meant to sing 
and play the blues is spoken in 
a slow Southern drawl by the 
little-known delta singer and 
strnmmer, J.D. Short It pref¬ 
aces an album of recordings 
made in the kitchen of his 
home in . St Louis dining the 
sweltering summer of 1962. 

J.D. Short’s given names 
were initials only, but his 
unusual singing vibrato 
earned him the nickname Jelly 
Jaw. He was 59 then and 
although not in obviously 
poor health, he did not live to 
see Christmas that year. 

The recording is Volume 8 
of an extraordinary collection 
of albums that coru’ures a. 
vivid, authentic and often 



Uplifting musk legacy: the Texan artist, Lightnin’ Hopkins 


heart-rending picture of the 
music and fives of a broad 
cross-section of the original 
black American blues 
performers. The Legacy of the 
Bines was originally released 
as a series of records during 
the period 1971 to 1975, but 
now becomes a vailab le in its 
entirety on compact disc: 

The project was a labour of 
love for the producer, Sam 
Charters, who spent roughly 
three years travelling America 
in search of these artists, some 

of than still plying a good 
trade, but many of them, even 
by the Sixties, languishing in 
obscurity. He recorded them, 
either — like Short — infor¬ 
mally, accompanying them¬ 
selves on guitar or piano, or 
else- like Eddie Boyd and 
Champion Jack Dupree, with 
a full band in tow. 

Charters, an expert in this 
field, also took the trouble to 
research thoroughly the back¬ 
grounds of the various mu¬ 
sicians and to write incisive, 
spellbinding accounts of his 
encounters with them as 
sleeve notes to accompany the 
recordings. His description of 
the search for Robert Pete 


Williams (Vol 9) is typically 
evocative: “Robert Pete’s 
town is beyond Rosedale — 
four or five streets of newer 
houses straddling the railroad 
line. On a drenched, pouring 
afternoon, water spewing 
away from the car wheels in 
wavering eddies, the few 
people out of the houses can't 
tell where be lives. Two men 
in yellow slickers using a hoist 
to ggt the last of a load of 
slickly glistening wet cane on a 
truck splash over through the 
mud, but can't remember ever 
hearing the name.” Charters 
subsequently expanded his re¬ 
search into a recently repub¬ 
lished and recommended 
book. The Legacy of the Blues 
(Marion Boyars, £4.95). 

Sadly, many of the perform¬ 
ers, such as the Texan legend 
Lightnin’ Hopkins and the 
wandering pianist Memphis 
Sinn, have subsequently died, 
and as a legacy, this collection 
has only gained in stature 
since the original release of the 

albums 

Tbe music is pretty much 
what you would expect and 
reflects both the harshness of 
the players’ lifestyles and the 


uniquely uplifting quality that 
lies at the core of the blues. 
Much of it is scrappy and 
primitive by modern stan¬ 
dards. The old delta bluesman 
Big Joe Williams (Vol 6) hacks 
away at a questionably tuned 
12-string acoustic with vari¬ 
able results. The Chicago 
guitarist Mighty Joe Young 
(Vol 4), recorded relatively 
recently with his South Side 
bond in 1972, has an alarming 
tendency to make his guitar 
strings sound like rubber 
bands being plucked. 

But the black experience of 
early 20th-century American 
socirty gave these performers 
access to a fund of crude 
emotion that does not exist in 
the same way for contem¬ 
porary entertainers. Thank¬ 
fully perhaps, few of today’s 
musicians disposed to tackle a 
song such as Bukka White's 
“Parchman Farm Blues” are 
likely to have actually done 
time in Parchman prison. 
Similarly, the spirit that in¬ 
forms Memphis Slim’s rollick¬ 
ing honky-tonk piano playing 
on “Broadway Boogie” is 
something that has yet to be 
captured on 24-track digital 
equipment. 

The collection as a whole 
highlights the importance of 
geographical location to the 
formulation of the various 
bhies styles, and renders a 
scrupulous guide to the area of 
ttobringingofeachacL 

For those who prefer not to 
jump straight in at the deep 
end, there is a budget ora fall- 
price sampler available, 
containing selected tracks 
from each of the 12 albums. 
But the ultimate success of the 
coflection hinges more on the 
detailed drawing of such 

the life and wort^fradb ofthe 
12 artists than it does on the 
indrvidnal qualities of specific 
songs. 

David Sinclair 
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THE WEEK AHEAD 


r 

THEATRE 

_ J 


LONDON 



PENTECOST: Tricycle Theatre 
production of a Stewart Parker 
□lav. directed by Nicolas Kent, with 
MoHoy, Barbara Adair, 


I * fTTV • ; I *C+; ] 111 tju • 


Lyric Stutfio, King Street, W6 (01- 
7412311). Previews from Thurs. 
Opens Jan 9. 

THE COMPORT OP STRANGERS: 
Empty Stage present a 
dr ama tiz a tion of Ian Me Ewan s 
novel of sex and domination. 

Old Red Lion, St John Street, EC1 
.(01-837 7816). Opens Tues. 

THE INFANT: The mastorwork of 
Russia's greatest 18th-century 

eframatist Dante Ivanovich 

Fonvtesen, is a comedy of morals, 
presented by the Fbur Corners and 
the Gate Theatre Company. 

Gate Theatre Club, above Prince 
Atoert pub., 11 Pembrkfge Road, 
W11 (01-229 0706). Opens Tues. 

A MAN WITH CONNECTIONS: 
Stephen Muhina's translation of a 
contemporary Soviet play, by 
Aleksandr Geiman, directed by 
Jenny KHfick, with Marly 
Cruickshank and BUI Paterson. A 
construction-site manager's 
marriage is one of the casualties of 
a major building accident 
Royal Court (01-7301745). 
Previews from Fit Opens Jan 10. 

VILLAGE WOOmO/OVERRIILED: 
London Theatre Laboratory 
present two Shaw comedies. The 
company includes Sarah Berger, 
Bame Cookson, Robert Daws, 
Amanda Drewry, Charmaine 
Parsons and Paul RaffieJd. 

Theatre Museum, Covent Garden, 
WC2 (01-836 2330). Previews from 
Mon. Opens Thurs. 


(01-437 0757). Screen on the I® 
(01-435 3366). from FrL 

SOUVENIR (15): Earnest verson of 
David Hughes's novel The Pork 
Butcher, with Christopher Plummer 
as the former Nazi soldier 
burdened with guilt Directed by 
Geoffrey Reeve. 

Carman Haymarket (01-8391527), 
from FrL 


PRECIOUS BANE: Janet McTeer 

Webb'steE^ove^wftSrcraftSS 
murder, set in early 19th-century 


Images of Britten at war 


BBC1, Mon, 9.20-11.20pm. 

THE DARK ANGEL: Peter OToote, 
Beatie Edney and Jane Lapotaire 
in a three-part dramatization of 
Sheridan La Fanu's Gothic thrffler, 
Uncte Sites. 

BBG2, Wed, 9.25-1025pm. 

MAKING OUT: Drama series by 
Debbie HorsfleJd about the loves, 
hates and humiliations of six 
women in an electronics factory 
outside Manchester. 

BBC1, Fri, 9 JO-1020pm. 
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(1985): First television showing for 
Susan Seldefrnan’B comedy of 
mistaken identity, starring 
Madonna and Rosanna Arquette. 
BBC2, Mon, 9.-05-10.45pm. 

THE BK3 SLEEP (1946): Humphrey 
Bogart as Raymond Chamfer's 
Philip Marfowe in a classic 
concoction of blackmail, murder 



Queen Elizabeth Han. South Bank. 

London SEl (01-928 8800). 

OPERA NORTH: Aide with SaJjT 
Burgess as a magnificent Amnens- 
Grand Theatre. Leeds (0532 
453351). 


galleries 


TURNER WATERCOLOURS: A 
show of paintings indudeo m tto 
V aughan Bequest which may only 
besshowninjanuWY. 

National Gallery of Scotland. 
Edinburgh (031-656 8921). From 
Wed. 

□ENNIS CREFFIELD: Charcoal 
drawings of «H 26 English medieval 
cathedrals, commissioned by the 

Arts Council. 

CastiefieKl GaHwy, Manchester 
(061-832 8034). Rom FrL 

MONET TO FREUD: A collection Of 

major works acquired for British 
museums with tha help of the 
National Art Collections Fund. 
Sotheby's, London W1 (01*493 
8080). From today. 


CONCERTS 


MONTEVERDI'S MANTUA: The 
Gabrieli Consort perform music 
from the court of Duke V<n«nzo« 
Mantua by Monteverdi. Wirt and 
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paintings by an American whose 
work is both acclaimed as great art 
and denounced as soft porn. 
Waddington Galleries, London W1 
(01-437 8611). From Thurs. 

CURWEN GRAPHICS PAST AND 
PRESENT: A selection of 
lithographs made for This studio 
since 1962 - many great names 
Included. 

Curwen Gallery. London W1 (01- 
6361459). From Wed. 

A PAINTING REVIEW PART Ik 




Man at wan Owen Teale plays the Unknown Soldier in Derek Jannan's War Requiem opening this week 


OUT OF TOWN 


Man Show: Poputer comedian 
latest sok) entertainment 
Palace (0923 225671). Opens 
Thurs. Until Jan 14. 


BBC2, Thurs, 6-7 JO pm. 

LOUISIANA STORY (1948): Robert 
Flaherty’s sensitive and visually 
beautiful documentary drama 
about life in the Lousiana swamp 
country. 

Channel 4, Thurs, 10.40pm- 
12.10am. 


RADIO 


FILMS 


i 



DEAD RINGERS (18k David 
Cronenberg's sleek psychological 
thriller about Identical twins 
(Jeremy irons times two) who run a 
women's fertility dink: and share 
the same girlfriend (Genevieve 


7W# 


6111). From Fri. 

THE DRESSMAKER (15k Beryl 
Bambridge's novel abouta teenage 
girl In wartime Liverpool whose 
romance with a GI causes flutters 
among her guardian aunts (Joan 
Plowright, Billie Whitelaw). Directed 
by top TV director Jim O'Brien. 
Odeon Haymarket (01-839 7697), 
from Fri. 

THE LONELY PASSION OF 
JUDITH HEARNE (15): Intelligent 
version of Brian Moore's novel 
about an impoverished woman 
whose romantic dreams turn sour. 
With Maggie Smith, Bob Hoskins; 
directed by Jack Clayton. Metro 


CONCERTO: The Korean-bom 
violinist, Kyung Wha Chung, talks 
to June Knox-Mawer in a new 
series featuring distinguished 
instrumentalists and their 
recordinos. 

Radio 4jrues, 8-9pm. 

MR BING: Not Crosby but Sir 
Rudolf, whose operatic fife from 
Giyndebourne to Edinburgh and 
the Metropolitan, New York, is 
recalled by David Wheeler. 

Radio 4, Wed, 11-11.47am. 

THE FAMILY FIRM: Marjorie 
Lofthouse visits H. P. Bulmer, the 
elder makers of Hereford, started 
by a Victorian clergyman's son and 
still in the family. 

Radio 4, Thurs, 8.45-9.15pm. 


Derek Jarman's contirfbatioa to Aria may have been 
one of the more trifling aegmewre in Don Boyd's 
collection of operatic magic videos, but the problem of 
nxtrhing images in rfamkal mime dearly fasetaatea 

him- Now he is reunited with Boyd in War Requiem 
(PG) — a visual treatment of Benjamin Britten's 
oratorio. The work was written for the work on 
Coventry's new cathedral in 1962, and poignantly 
blends the Latin Mass for the Dead with vocal 
settings of the poems Wilfred Owen sent back from 
the bell of the First World War. On the soundtrack 
we hear the 1963 Decca recording. There is no 


nanatiw as such; Jarman weaves in and out 

of artfully edited archive war footage. We also get 
glimpses of Wilfred Owen's own short life in scenes 
eerily filmed at a disused mental hospital. The poet- 
soldier is portrayed by Nathaniel Parker. But the 
first person we see is Laurence Olivier; after reading 

Owen's poem “Strange Meeting" as an off-camera 
overture, he makes a touching cameo appearance as 
an old soldier, nursing his medals in a wheelchair. 
Hie film, part-financed by the BBC opens on Friday 
at the Cannon Shafestbory Avenue (01-836 6279k 
re gional screenings follow. Geoff Brown 


Tonight, Brixton Academy, London 
SW9 (01-3261022). 

BROS: Teenybop hordes hit the 
Midlands. 

Mon, Tues and Wed, NEC, 
Birmingham (021 780 4133). 

FISHBONE: Wild, heavy, high- 
energy. funk-rock group from LA. 
Thurs, Town & Country, London 
NW5 (01-284 0303). 

LEVEL 42: Coinckfing with the 
release of a new single, 'Trade". 
Fri for six rdghts, Wembley Arena, 
Middlesex (fri-9021234). 


GEORGE COLEMAN: Tenorist with 
Miles Daws in the early 1960s, he 
returns for his regular fortnight's 

ftoiSelcotfs Club. London W1 
(01-439 0747) Mon-Sat. 

BERT1CE READING: Old time 
blues from the "One Mo’ Time” 

sinner. 

Bub's Head, London SW13 (01-878 
5241) tomorrow. 
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OPERA 


ROCK 


ir 


JAZZ 


NEW YEAR'S EVE PARTY— 
T1MEZONE: Featuring House 
heavyweights Todd Terry, Kym 
Mazetie and Ten City, together with 
DJs including Derek B and 
S’Express's Mark Moore. Free 
drinks at midnight. 


STRAIGHT NO CHASER: A Bank 
Hofiday lunchtime session from 
King Saisa and the trendy IDJ 
dancers. 

The Rock Garden, London WC2 
(01-2403961) Mon. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE: Revival of 
John Copley's production of 
Handel's Semae, conducted by Sir 
Charles Mackerras. Performances 
on Tues and Sat Jan 7 at 7pm. Last 
chance to see Nuria Esperfs new 
production of Rigotetto on Wed at 
7,30pm. 

Covant Garden, London WC2 (01- 
2401066). 


ENGLISH NATIONAL OPERA: 
Chnstznas Eve is on New Year's 

Eve at the Coliseum: David 
Pountney's production of Rimsky 
Korsakov's fairytale opera 
continues its run tonight Wed and 
Sat Jan 7 at 7.30pm. in between 
comes a further performance of 
Mikado on Thurs (7.30pm) and of 
La Boheme. revived once again 
(first night Fri at 7.30pm) 

Coliseum, St Martin's Lane, 
London WC2 (01-836 3161). 

OPERA RESTOR'D: Exhume two 
more operatic rarefies in a fully- 
staged double bill of Pepusch s 
The Death of Dkto(l7l6) and 
Charles Dibdin's 18th-century 
black comedy. The Ephesian 
Matron. 

Queen Elizabeth Halt, South Bank, 
London SEl (01-928 8800). 

erry of Birmingham touring 

OPERA: Tonight (7.45pm) is the 
last chance to see Graham Vick’s 
production of The Magic Elute. 


Berkeley Square Gatiery. London 
W1 (01493 7939). From Wed. 

RICHARD GRAVILLE: Figurative 
works on paper 1985-88. 

The Black Bull Gallery. London 
SW10 (01-352 5651). From Thurs. 

VICTOR VASARELY: iHustonistiC, 
dizzying lithographs, scrsenprMs 
and cottages by the celebrated Op 
artist. 

Redfem Gallery. London W1 (01- 
7341732). From Thurs. 


DANCE 


LONDON FESTIVAL BALLED The 
Nutcracker season is Jn toll swing. 
Royal Festival Hatt, South Bank, 
London SEl (01-928 8800). 
Matinee and evening, today, 
Monday and Tuesday, then 
evenings plus Saturday matinees 
until January 14. 

ROYAL BALLED OndemUaMs 
afternoon and evening, Monday. 
Thursday, and Friday. 

Royal Opera House. Covent 
Garden. London WC2 
(01-2401066). 

SADLER'S WELLS ROYAL 
BALLET: The season ends today 
with two performances of a mixed 
bill — Concerto Barocco, Pineapple 
Poff. and a new production of 
Lazarus. 

Sadler's Weds Theatre, Rosebery 
Avenue, London EC1 
(01-2788916). 


Monteverdi's Baeodeiks 


London Wl (01-9352141), Today, 
7.30pm. 

SEASONS AT SN^JtofteJd 

Thomas conducts the AngHert 
Chamber Oretwrtra in 
Divertimento Ki37, Mendelssohn's 
Sinfdrw No 8, tha Adagto 

attributed to Albtnom and Vhraldl i 
Fbur Seasons, m which Thomaa 

7heMaS)^Swipe.&rifolk(07? 
8853543). Tomorrow. 3pm, 

another MESSIAH: James 
Goddam conducts the London 
Orpheus Cbofr. Orchestra and 
sotost* in the complete Bawl Lam 
edition of Handel's Messiah 
Queen Elizabeth Hafl. South Bank, 
London SEl (01-928 8800). TU* 

7.30pm. 

DAVis/LSO: Beethoven's Plano 
Concerto No 4 (soloist Bruno 
Leonardo Getter) and MsNsrs 
Symphony No 1 “Than" are 
undertaken by the LSO under Sir 
Cotin Davis. 

Barbican Centra. Thurs. 7.45pm. 


^ ' ~y 
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Queen Elizabeth Hell end Puna* 
Room, South Bank SEl (928 B8Q0L 
Fri, Jan 7, Jan 8. 

KONTAEKKM CONCERT: James 
Loughran conducts the Scottish 
National Orchestra In Schumann's 
Symphony No 1, Sibelius's VfoBn 
Concerto (Edith Votckaert, soloist) 
and—a surprise—LMtootan's 
KontaekJon. 

Usher Hall, Lothian Rd. Edinburgh 
(0312281155, ec 0312285756)7 
Fri, 7.30pm. 
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SALE NOW ON 


SHOPAROUND 


Parker Knoll 



OFFER AVAILABLE WITH POCKET SPRUNG T DEEP MATTRESS 

FREE SOFA WITH DOUBLE SOFA BED 

MM DoaMc Sofa bed & FREE matching 2 «aicr 
£SW Double Sola bed & FREE matching 2 water 
SM Double Sofa Ivd & FREE matching 2 scaler 
Aho mMK I mn l». BNt A Vm mdadap FB£E son 

EARLY BIRD OFFERS 

30 Sola beds down from £899 to £400 
6 Soft beds down from £1299 to £600 
100 Double sofa beds down from £599 to £299 

120 Marylebone Lane Wl 
64 Edgware Rd (Nr Marble Arch) 

- 01-4S6 7S88 - 

j^ofa SIeepa€J 

•jP ByMarti/iBarnett J|. 

of Butfstnode Street 

OPEN SUNDAY. BANK HOLIDAY MONDAY AND ALL WEEK 
All csMth miIih.-s.-i id amLihilRv Fiim cnroc tmi M.-n.cd. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
at an exceptional shoe shop 

ROSE DODD 

HIGH STREET BURFORD OXFORDSHIRE 


PETER ADAMS 


ANNUAL PROMOTION 

COLUMBINE 3 STR 3 PCE SUITE E995 
BEVERLEY DROP END SOFA £525 
GEORGIAN 3 STR 3 PCE SUITE £1175 
UNOEN 3 STR 3 PCE SUITE £1295 


* * * 

DELIVERED ANYWHERE 
OPEN MONDAY 2ND JANUARY 1989 

* * * 

NOBODY UNDERSELLS 
PETER ADAM 


208£TATI0N ROAD, HJGWARE, MIDDLESEX 
Dial 100 aadasfc for 

FREEPHONE PETER ADAMS 
OR RING 01-958 3155 

OPEN MONDAY 2ND JANUARY 
9 ajn. - 5J30 pjtL 



CHURCH 

HOLMES 

VAN DAL 

iN 

IN 

IN 

AA;C:D:E 

AA:B:C 

D:E;EE 


SIZE RANGE IN STOCK 3-10% (suns 22%) 


NOT All A MAKERS STYLES ARE MADE IN ALL THE FITTINGS SHOWN 


ALSO STOCKED: HB VEHO & OTHERS 
HANDBAGS - SILK SCARVES - SUPPERS & GLOVES 


SIX DAYS 9-5 pjn. (4J0 pjn. Wednesday) OPEN LUNCHTIME 
TEL: BURFORD 2053 NO CATALOGUE 


WE&Rpmicnool 

COW@%yi&ES!KS 


APPLIANCES DIRECT 

Specialists in -built-in kitchen appliances. 
Trade and Retail 

GAS HOBS-PROM £89 

PHILIPS 305 SINGLE OVEN_£199 

PHILIPS 209 DOUBLE OVEN_£299 

EXTRACTORS FROM _£42 

WE ALSO SUPPLY GAGGENAU, 

MIELE, AMANA, NEFF 

5/6 Burlington Parade, Edgware Road, London NW2 6QQ 
Tel: 01-208 267Z 



The ‘SH0PEASY’ Trolley Chair 


VESXS’Dou&pvttxufvi&gjd 4'%2'*Dest^£Z7i> 

StendpeGAMdtHtrmS^Btgttr Cabinet £225 

ytvfinilL Ssitam3a£L. P&U ^%TdC lS% 

TOSLCOCOVSL 

ZflrJdmiMW- HxZarfakhajdaL $$pCtfll$3E 

Mtma/hdi&aimut. Ordtrpvm:- / ~\ 

I /K ito&tfiSmit I IJmB 

fCr Qai&amtaf Stem, V -4^— 

l Ail ^0442 862810 


Jutt fficfc aedch on thb styfish. Ightmioirt aSutnkthm] 
trolley aid out folds a comtatahte, safe tiring sine 
Many uses fechde Shopping. Trawl, Beach. Sport ft 
Spectating, Fairing. Artists Compantes, Country Shows. 
Picnics Etc. mating it an ideal gtt for aH ages. Supiei 
with txge detadta&ie waJarproof bag. walaNe in Grey. 
Havy or Bride Red. A Design Centre Selected British 
Product Ptice: £5£95p defivered. 

OrSw ong TOttAY or send tor brochum from: 
SH0PEASY DESifiN LTD. (DffTT2L 
FHB7Q5T, HELST0N. 

COiUMAU. THIS 0B(L No xtw renttadl 
or tetepbooe ns W: (DZ09) ?317?1 (7 days) j 

Daat roe damn a ted? n 



The last day of Charades, a simple Chnstmas week game to test your knowledge or me 
arts. Today we repeat all the questions and add four new ones. For ore first fire correct 
entries to be drama there will be a case of Mott & Chandra Brut Imperial 1983 champagne, 
worth £186, delivered to die door. 

• To enter: fill in die answers, yonr name, address and telephone namber, cut out the coupon 
and sent ft to Charades Cmprtition, PO Bax 486, The Times, 1 Pemungtnn Street, London 
El 9XN. Entries must be in by first post^ January 16. Winners and answers will be 
announced on Janizary 21. Answers to the Books, Theatre, Pop Musk and Opera qnestkms 
will he names of characters. The answer to the Cinema question will be the Hame of a film. 

Competitioa rales: 1. Prizes cannot be exchanged for cash equivalent. 2. Entrants must be 18 years of 
ma£ , age or over. 3- Employees of News International, past or present, and their i mm ediate families, are not 

1*10 ET oL CHAN DON eligible. 4. No correspondence can be entered into. 5. Tbe Editor’s decision is fioaL 


DAY ONE 


Her prist gown was tucked ep, asd she was 
wearing a targe apron over her striped 
petticoaL Her little black Hose went saiffle, 
sniffle, sniffle... 





SETTS 

FREE NATIONWIDE 
DELIVERY 

0274551346 

(YORKSHIRE) 


He met Ms fattier a Utile after midniglit and 
was asked to moose mortar mat fori. 


fie wanted to raeke the (mrisfamnt tit tin 
crime - aad bad bis eye on Dm Effle girts. 


j 

The Bond fflra &i wtiicb Urstda Andress Ural 
emerged fimn tbe waves in a wktia bOdaL 


DAY TWO 


down to tin platform at Oxford Matkm hi a 


with fine tfiameads, to he md by her 
grandpapa, be Warden el Judas. 


Iasi streamed in. Ha bad a grave, 
sympathetic face, as 9 be, toe. ksew what R 
was to sop vfflb be lads.. ” Aad to Barite, 
be was a geatbunaa’s gaaflemaa. 


H^gty 8S Larry? Hanity; in tact, Qus wbite- 
facad entertainer was stfly (Bsfflniomd la 
Fifties Britah 


' 'tiaUi&WX*-#-PS r "5r—»• »*» k 

* ft. v ■ fSi* *'*.'*Vw . j. 

A dwaitelly obese epwafle character wba 
dried out from a duddng wttbtbebetpo! 
OHUadwfaHL 


Tha fBm in whkh Hal Urn Haqnrter Is 
dbcoaaectedwbHeBissiD(tiBg H Dasy, 
Daisy, give me yrar answer do"? 


DAY FOUR 


Ms kaowladge of Bteratan, phRotaphy, aad 
»froaeayw3SBti:Msta»wfedge<ri 


kww Bw gigaoHc brain of av waMMffl 

ben was amriteg beneath that forehead, nd 
flat Ms baanbffl eyn were tuMdtag babbri 
&»u glasses, the sight was Indeed an 
btarastiogoae. 


She msapproved of mercenary marriages 
amiof Reach soags, bte approved of Frredi 
maids (when thoroughly experienced). 
Engagement*, sba ttmMU, shook! be Mml 
sboaM com on a yomg gift as a 
stoprise (pteasanl or unteasant, as tiw eato 


Her Itta was spest making things But west 
up in smoke; and as a soUfier discovered, her 
(aw fife was equally inflammatory 


Tbe American 1938s ample wha gave their 
lob description as: “Wa rab banks’* 


daysdc 


A Much innmBed girl, wba cansMetably 


vmlftent Ceveat Garden to Breadway and 
Hoflywood. 





rads mart, wflh alt those tUrtreo at her tel 

Tbe tiba la wMcb a msto cateaeter expires 
“ MftaUdofrenlMplagaewabbisuiassani 

Anericre stwreoHrily nariMb H Lnnb Is 
fnrwte qu". 


DAY THREE 


™A c asua l obsarrer mipt posslUy hare 
■ )>. ?. . . ...faigjriied nothi ng extraordinary la tbe bald 

"He didal seem to bare aay feat tdaB. Ha bead aad draS^MdnlTaSiesewte 


Ste reprebesded 8 m use of bar onodar 
taagae (as aspeisfan qnm ter frets of 
speech); m she sometimes ssaeded as B 
sba were under tbe affloaca of afeobol 


»% sort of chap. Bore to a cross-fire 
tarrireae. be banded at Ms mi in tbe diMaa 
ssd was recfcoaad to be a me. 


'^1 


fame: 


.Address 
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BOOKS 


Heaven as we hope for it 


Victoria Glendinning finds that every 
age adjusts its vision of eternal bliss, 
which reflects its hopes and aspirations 


A history of Heaven - 
that is, a history of the 
ideas Christians have 
about what happens to 
us after we die — illu¬ 
minates only what has happened 
on earth. As life in the world 
changes, so do our notions of the 
next one. There has always been 
disagreement about the terms and 
conditions of entry: do we go to 
Heaven straight away, or only 
after a probationary period, or not 
until the Day of Judgement? 
Who's in, and who's out? If we are 
to be reunited with our loved ones, 
will our dogs and cats be there, 
and what happens if seven men 

love the same _ 

woman? Most im- 
ponantly, what do 
the saints actually A ri 

do in Heaven By Colleen 
throughout. what Berate 

these authors call, Yale, 

tautologically, “ev- ;=====s== 
erfasting eternity”? 

Christianity is not one big idea 
but an amalgam: the idea ofbodiiy 
resurrection came from Iran, the 
idea of the immortal soul from 
Greece. The notion of Heaven 
often had political overtones. The 
promise of pie in the sky has been 
used to reconcile the masses to the 
rotten deal they were getting from 
the powers that be on earth. 
Israel's One God, the "state God" 
who ousted multiple deities and 
individual ancestor worship, was a 
strategy for national cohesion. The 
power of Satan, in the early 
Church, was equated with the 
Roman Empire, just as President 
Reagan saw the Soviet Union as 
the “evil empire”; and to the early 
Church Heaven was a massive 
temple, the setting for spectacular 
court ceremonial, with God as an 
imperial Middle Eastern potenate 
demanding flattery and 
entertainment 

You can imagine only out of 
what you already know, and every 
age creates its own heaven. The 
peasants and rural monastic 
communities of medieval Europe 
looked forward to a luxuriant 
paradise garden. Those trapped in 
the darkness, filth, and disease of 
towns envisaged a guttering dty in 
which they would wear glorious 
raiment and have lots to eat and 
drink. In Renaissance paintings 


It is no longer true that the English 
go to the Albert Hall instead of 
extremes, as Said’s Reginald once 
assured Princess Olga; and 
Alexander Cockburn's intrepid 
advocacy of his position is a case 
in point. 

This child of Albion-lives in, 
America, where the political spec*! 
I rum is increasingly dominated by 
its centremost segment, despite 
the native beUef that there ain't 
nothing in the middle of the road 
'cept yellow lines and dead cats. In 
fact, Cockbum is one of the few 
journalists now writing in the 
United States who says what he 
likes. 

Exactly what it is that he likes 
saying is very nearly beside the 
point: Cockburn’s achievement is 
in his ability to extend, almost 
single-handedly, national political 
discussion in the American press 
beyond the narrow confines of 
Establishment monologue. To be 
sure, on the face of it, the 
monologue is a dialogue; in re¬ 
ality, however, the dissenting 
voices on both the Left and the 
Right are drowned in the awesome 
roar of centrist banaUty pouring 
forth from the New York Times, 
an organ of opinion with no 
equipotent rivals or competitors. 
In mar ginalizing the "extremes" 
of opinion, the political centre 
marginalizes the “extremes” of 
fact, and it is here that boredom 
gives way to fear. The intellectual 

The Literary Editor's selection 
of interesting books 
published this week: 

FICTION 

All Shot Up, by Chester Himes 
(Allison & Busby. £3.99) Tough-guy 
American crime classic of hit- 
and-run mobsters. Coffin Ed and 
Grave Digger, and much useful 
streetwise slang; he uses thrillers 
to express black experience. 
Dancing in the Dark and 
November, by Janet Hobhouse 
(Arena. £3-60 each) Modem 
relationships, love and loneliness 
and loss, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Hot Money, by Dick Francis 
(Pan. £3.50) Horse-thriller about 
multimarrled millionaire 
pursued by avaricious relatives, tne 
bloodstock market, and dirty 
deeds: four-feet good, two-feet 


HEAVEN 
A History 

By Colleen McDanneD & 
Bernhard Lang 

Yale. £1635 


li-thnller with bomb on 
aw metro, Armenian 
laiists suspected, and _ 
igator in the Prosecutor s 
up against the red hots, 
g Breath, by Catherine 
Sorgi. £250) Detective 
star C.D. Sloan, 
oned to student sit-in at 
ihire University, strikes 
among the cloisters, 
go of Grief, by Jane 
/(Flamingo, £3.95) Novella 
roit stories about the 
of domestic life, American- 

evels, by Peter Benson 
urn. £3.99) Winner of last 
, Guardian fiction prize, 
tg-up (Biktungsroman, to 
lerr) story of boy in toe 
And of Somerset, wrthmore 

mouah about the ancient 
basket-making. 


Heaven was often depicted as a 
carefully cultivated park, with 
dancing. Perpetual good meals, 
brilliant light, healthy, beautified 
bodies, and perfect weather were 
recurrent themes during the long 
centuries when most people suf¬ 
fered from a lack of all these 
things. There are still believers 
who see Heaven as a celestial 
holiday resort or retirement vil¬ 
lage, but in those parts of 
Christendom where overflowing 
supermarkets and two weeks in 
Tocremolinosarea commonplace, 
this model can’t carry quite the 
same charge. 

To research their subject, the 

_ authors had to 

irxrf . grapple with a 

thousand years of 

Story social and cultural 

IcDaflnen& history as well as 

dLang theology, and the 

1635 result is not sur- 

prisingly a bit 
muddled and con¬ 
tradictory. But they identify two 
mainstream kinds of heaven. One 
is God-centred, in which the joy of 
being in the presence of the 
Almighty is sufficient bliss for all 
eternity. This heaven suits mys¬ 
tics, introverts, monks and nuns, 
some intellectuals and, one would 
guess, misanthropes. It was always 
obvious that not everyone was 
sufficiently developed spiritually 
to appreciate the beatific vision, 
but it was supposed that inad¬ 
equate souls would be kept in 
training somewhere on the outer 
fringes of Heaven till they mea¬ 
sured up. 

The other sort of heaven is 
human-centred, and seen as a 
continuation of the best of file on 
earth. Luther, with his decent 
small-town values, could not 
imagine eternity without the work 
ethic and a striving for further 
achievement (It is pleasant to 
team that he told his children they 
would have “nice ponies” in 
Heaven.) Swedenborg, in the nrid- 
18th century, had specific and 
detailed visions of the next world, 
with bouses like at home only 
better, and aQ the familiar institu¬ 
tions and pleasures including 
“marriage delights'*. Jesus said 
that in Heaven there would be 
neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage. He was seemingly not 


Tyranny 
of the 
centre 

PAPERBACKS ~~| 
Andrei Navrozov 


CORRUPTIONS OF 
EMPIRE 

By Alexander Cockbum 

Verso. £7.95 


tyranny of the centre is the 
political tyranny of a very few. 

I am as fir away from Cockbum 
politically as one free man can be 
from another. Were he writing his 
articles in Britain—where, embat¬ 
tled as it is, the Press is still 
competitive both commercially 
and intellectually, with the con¬ 
sequence that incorrigible dis¬ 
sidents like him can have a public 

existence — I would have hastened 
to denounce him as a Soviet 
apologist But in America dif¬ 
ferent standards apply, and one’s 
revulsion at his stale “Beatrice 

I QUICK GUIDE 1 



O V Vijayan (Penguin, £3.95) Sim 
modem allegory of Mantehean 

conflict between gross tyrant of an 
Eastern state and a benevolent 
mystic with magical powers. 

The Skin, by Curzio Malaparte. 
translated by David Moore (Picador 
Classics, £5.95) Factional stark 
portrait of occupied Naples in the 
Forties, Bosch phantasmagoric 
arotesquerie, attacked by anti¬ 
fascists when first published. 
NON-FICTION 

A Time to Keep Silence, by _ 
Patrick Leigh Former (Penguin, 
£3.501 Taciturn journeys OT the 
spirit through monasteries and 
abbeys of France and Turkey. 

For Love & Money and Old 
Glory, by Jonathan Raban 
(PlSdor. £4.95 each) Collected 
Senary and travel pieces, and toe 



interested in either sexual love or 
family ties. But human beings are 
veiy interested in these things: 
they are what make life worth 
living, and Heaven, for the man in 
the street, would not be Heaven 
without them. The Church would 
have had few adherents without 
the promise of reunion with loved 
ones. 

Holy virgins dealt with the love 
problem by seeing themselves as 
the brides of Christ, and express¬ 
ing their ecstatic devotion in 
passionately sexual imagery. The 
high-minded romanticism of 
courtly love encouraged the age of 
the troubadours to hope for some 
form of love in Heaven. Sex in 
Heaven became respectable, as 
weH as romantic love. Charles 


Webb meets EJLCarr in Ma¬ 
nagua" opinion is tempered by 
one’s respect for these articles as a 
source of fresh foots, unsoiled by 
the ministrations of a New York 
Times editorialist. 

In “Press of Parrots’*, for in¬ 
stance, Cockbum suggests jus¬ 
tifications for the murder of 269 
passengers in a civilian plane by a 
Soviet missile. But at least he 
considers the possibility that the 
presence on board of Congress¬ 
man McDonald, an extreme-Right 
politician, was the motive, some¬ 
thing no mainstream journalist 
would ever dare" to discuss. In 
“Battleship America", he pokes 
fun at “Reaganisra’s armour- 
plated relationship to the modem 
world” symbolized by the USS 
New Jersey. But the sad fact be 
extracts from ad the mainstream 
prattle about the “deadly" 46- 
year-old battleship is that it is 
pathetically unsuited to modem 
warfare, something the Right and 
the Left can agree on. And so it 
goes, a new and controversial 
truth leaping at the reader from 
every piece in this collection. The 
trawling for foots, not the drawing 
of conclusions, is the skill that 
makes a good journalist, and, 
however preposterous or myopic 
his ultimate opinions, this pinko 
Brit is one of a handful of recent 
explorers to venture into the 
murky waters of American media 
and come out intellectually alive. 

story of the Mississippi, by 
sharp reporter and clever, acerbic 
writer. 

Gfimmerof Cold Brine, edited 
by Alistair Lawrie, Hellen 
Matthews, & Douglas Ritchie 
(Aberdeen University, £8£5) 
Anthology of how toe sea has 
shaped the fives of Scottish men 
and women over many 
centuries, from whaling and 
smuggling, to herring-gutting 
and North Sea oil. 

Perestroika, by Mikhail 
Gorbachov (Fontana, £3.95) 
Collected speeches on toe 
burning topic of the hour (and 
maybe the century) updated to 
Include his speech at the June 
1988 Party Conference and its 
resolutions. 

The Embarrassment of Riches, 
by Simon Schama (Fontana, 

£12.95) Dutch culture in the 
golden age. Self-invention of a 
proud nation from a modest 
assortment of farming, fishing, and 
shipping communities, without 
a shared language, religion, or 
government 

The New British Painting, by 
Edward Lutie-Smtth. Carolyn 
Cohen, & Judith Higgins 
(Phaidon, £9.95) Expert survey of 
our art of the Eighties, to 
illustrate and accompany the 
touring exhibition in foe United 
States. 

David^jquar^^^a’, £?3.95) ; 

Profound, scrupulous, coot and i 


Kingsley, author of The Water 
Babies and Queen Victoria's chap¬ 
lain, saw Heaven as everlasting 
conjugal bliss: “Those thrilling 
writhmgs are but dim shadows of a 
union that shall be perfect" 

This privatized, double-bed sort 
of Heaven was less common in the 
19th century than was a family- 
centred paradise. More than SO 
books on what we should expect 
hereafter were published in Amer¬ 
ica between 1830 and 1875. 
Heaven for these ingenious and 
imaginative believers was busy, 
domesticated, and materialistic; it 
contained not only homes, but 
schools, pets, suburbs, libraries 
with all the newest publications, 
and pianos. Orthodox theologians 
stood aside from aQ this. 


without actively discouraging it 

In our own time, with the 
exception of fundamentalists and 
spiritualists, Christian leaders are 
much more chary of definite 
prognostications. 

The early Christians thought 
that the Day of Judgement was at 
hand, like next week; some 
Churches still believe this, and it 
makes texts such as the Book of 
Revelation easier to take literally. 
But intellectual theologians adopt 
a minimalis t approach; the union 
with lost loved ones is a hope or a 
wish rather than a dogma, and the 
Bible prophecies are seen as 
symbolic. 

Anxiety about where we go after 
death seems less intense. This is 
perhaps due to the diminished 


significance of the idea of Hell, 
which was a terrifying reality for 
Christians of earlier generations. 

One way out of the modem 
difficulty is to stress the building 
of heaven on earth through social 
reforms; and there is something 
called “process theology", which 
sees the individual as a “perishing 
event", eternally alive only in 
God’s memory. I may have mis¬ 
understood this theory, but it 
sounds as if our stories were stored 
on some celestial video recorder 
that only He can operate. In the 
technological 1980s we are of¬ 
fered. as people always have been, 
a Heaven that is related to the 
world we have made. Maybe God 
will wipe the tape. 


Glasnost from the left 


This is a very interesting book 
even if it is also on occasion 
unreadable. Its principal merit is 
that as a critique from the left of 
Gorbachov’s changing Soviet 
Union its argument is fresh, 
provocative, and even revealing. 
Its drawback, however, is that its 
style can be ponderous and its 
language at times awkward. 

ALfs thesis, as his opening 
sentence puts it, is that “the Soviet 
Union is once again pregnant with 
possibilities". His book is in part a 
history from the moment of 
conception, in part a study of the 
labour pains, and in part an 


Karan Thapar 

REVOLUTION FROM 
ABOVE 

Where is the Soviet 
Union Going? 

' By Tariq Ali 

Century Hutchinson, £12.95 

analysis of the birth that is yet to 
come. More importantly, he 
clearly likes the baby he thinks he 
can perceive. 

As an analyst, Alfs strength lies 
in his insights into the historical 
ancestry of Gorbachov’s thinking. 


It is likely that the book will shock, 
antagonize, and even enrage the 
leadership in Moscow. After all, as 
an interpretation of what they are 
up to by a somewhat eclectic and, 
at times, even wayward Marxist, it 
could hardly foil to. 

Of course, this is also why, 
despite the dreadful metaphors, 
the book is rewarding reading. Ali 
understands bis Soviet Union, be 
knows its history and politics, he 
is sympathetic to its aims and 
struggles, and yet he is still 
sufficiently objective towards its 
failures and its pantheon of lead¬ 
ers to provide a sensitive account 
of what it is all about 


Roses 
in the 
parlour 


r CHILDREN 


Brian Alderson 


DEAR MIL! 

By Wilhelm Grimm 
Translated by Ralph 
Manheim 

Illustrated by Maurice 
Seudak 

Viking Kestrel. £9.95 


The story is set in some ancient 
Thuringian forest but it really 
begins in New York City in 1983. 
That was when on enterprising 
bookseller catalogued (at $45,000) 
“a remarkable autograph tetter 
containing an unpublished chil¬ 
dren's tale", which Wilhelm 
Grimm addressed to a young 
correspondent dwelling in some 
distant part of Germany. If Mau¬ 
rice Sen dak, who had illustrated 
the two-volume edition of 
Grimm's tales. The Juniper Tree, 
could be persuaded to make a 
picture book out of this letter to 
Hebe Mill then $45,000 would be 
so much chaff, and everyone 
would live happily ever after. 

And so it came about. For 
although the story was both 
maudlin and inconsequential, 
these very characteristics offered 
much scope to Sendak's interpre¬ 
tative qnestings. A small girl is 
sent into the forest by her wid¬ 
owed mother to escape the onset 
of war and destruction. Accompa¬ 
nied by her guardian angel she 
holes up at the cottage of St 
Joseph. After three days he sends 
her back to her mother with a red 
rosebud, and when she gets home, 
30 years have passed and the old 
woman can barely welcome her 
daughter before both of them die 
and the rosebud blossoms. 

There is so much twaddle in all 
this that it is difficult to see how it 
could have any life independent of 
the opulent setting that Sendak 
has designed for it His full-page 
and double-page spread water¬ 
colours are heavy with Romantic 
Stimmung, bodying ont of the thin 
narrative. They are also loaded 
with references, providing parlour 
games for Sendak connoisseurs. 
(What are those seven dwarfs 
doing crossing a bridge near 
Auschwitz?) 

“I feel this is mine," Sendak has 
said; “1*11 share Dear Mili with 
Wilhelm, but I swear I’ve gotten 
into his skin.” Which makes 
everything cosy for the pair of 
them, but leaves some of us 
wondering if we are the victims of 
a rather beautiful piece of 
chiromancy. 

• Goldilocks and the Three Bears, 
retold and illustrated by James 
Marshall (Collins. £5.95). James 
Marshall's wickedly colloquial 
version of the old story wending 
its way through the best of 
pantomime pictures. 

• The Singing Ringing Tree, re¬ 
told by Selena Hastings, illus¬ 
trated by Louise Brieriy (Walker 
Books, £7.95). More sleek illustra¬ 
tion for a tale of love emerging 
from compassion. Cool colours 
and elongated figures nicely match 
what appears to be a retelling of a 
retelling — just what the Grimms 
went in for. 


Exclusive Fur Sale! 
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50% OFF EVERY FUR 

INCLUDING EVERY MINK, EVHffFOX, EVERY C0T01E, EVEBY8ACC00N & EVERf MUSQUASH 

This offer applies to both Jackets and Coats in every style, colour and size. 


Britain’s economic decline. 

Ultra Goes to War, by Ronald 
Lewin (Grafton, £4.99) Eminent and 
sadly-missed mattery historian 
uses actual Ultra intercepts to 
shew how foe information „ 
derived from tos cracked ciphers 
was used on foe Battlefield. 


SELFRIDCESITD., OXFORD STREET. LONDON WIA1AB- TELEPHONE: 01-6291234. 
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L __ EATING OUT ____ 

Jonathan Meades selects the restaurants that show there is more to great cooking than a command of elementary chemistry 

The 1988 awards for good taste 


L ast year’s newcomer 
gets the gold, the 
year-before-last’s 
winning chef comes 
next, having chan¬ 
ged his act and done as much 
as anyone to change the 
ground rules for serious 
restaurants. 

Harvey's re-opened a 
mouth ago after suffering 
something rather grander than 
a redecoration: you can hardly 
believe yourself in the same 
building, so thoroughly has 
the shape of the space been 
amended. It must now be 
among the prettiest dining¬ 
rooms in the country: its 
prettiness is feminine rather 
than effeminate, and more or 
less self-consciously Parisian. 
The man responsible is the 
architect, David Collins, of 
whom I know nothing save 
that be also did Tante Claire. 
All his work here has in 
common with that at Tante 
Claire is the quality — the 
idiom could hardly be more 
different. One wonders, how¬ 
ever, why Marco Pierre White 
should have risked possible 
duplications — the answer, 
presumably, is that Mr Collins 
is reckoned to be the architect 
who will gel you a further 
sprinkling of Michetin stars. If 
be coukf do it for Tante Gains, 
so the thinking must go, be 
can do it for Harvey’s. There 
is a mailed sense of perform¬ 
ing to the inspector As it 
happens, the stellar pursuit 
here has had happy con¬ 
sequences - White's cooking 
is better than ever. But prices 
have risen — though the place 
is still nowhere near so expen¬ 
sive as countless joints of very 
dubious quality. The thing is, 
someone has to pay the archi¬ 
tect and builders — this is 
something that Michelin 
rather grandly overlooks. Still, 
White will almost certainty get 
what he has set his eye on; 
indeed, he strikes me as 
having as good a chance as 
anyone of being the first 
British-based chef/patron to 
achieve three stars without 
having to change his name 
to Roux. 

As well as looking so good, 
Harvey's is now fairly well lit, 
which is a relief after the 
perpetual crepuscule of yore; 
and it is now well run by a 
young Frenchman called Jean- 
Christophe Slowik. His staff 
are notably more on the ball 
than the gang who were here 
when the place opened — 
which was, astonishingly, less 
than two years ago. Collins's 
design has rendered it 
comfortable, and has also 
furthered the space between 
the generously sized tables — 
he has done this not by some 
sleight of band, but by remov¬ 
ing four covers. The dining¬ 
room is now a fitting stage for 
While’s cooking. 

This chef is just 27 years 
old. He appears to be one of 


those creatures who eschewed 
the stage at which he would 
have been characterized as 
‘‘promising”: he delivered 
full-blown achievement right 
from the word go. I’ve eaten at 
Harvey's four times this year 
and have never been less than 
amazed at White’s inventive¬ 
ness, masterly craftsmanship 
and sheer elan. Like all bril¬ 
liant performers — George 
Best, say, or De Niro — he 
makes the impossible seem 
obvious and unassailable. 
Everything is raised to a 
higher state, and makes you 
wonder why everybody can’t 
be this good. 

There is a very simple joy to 
be had in witnessing or hear¬ 
ing or reading or eating at this 
level The tension between the 
strange and the familiar is 
massive; White shows that 
there is more to great cooking 
than a command or ele¬ 
mentary chemistry — taste, 
trickery (rather than gim¬ 
mickry), a concentration on 
the centre rather than the 
peripheries, a w illingness to 
burn yourself a determination 
to shut out the world when 
you're at work yet to crave 
that world's adulation. All 
these are important. But so 
too is that near-boorish self- 
confidence that ensures self¬ 
doubt is never expressed, 
always dissembled. White's 
endless promotion of White 
is, then, almost a condition of 
his talent and not something 
appended, not a mere sideline 
in egomania: the guy would 
die without an audience. 

The various audiences that I 
have comprised this year have 
eaten oysters wanned with 
Jinguine, oyster juice, butter 
sauce, roast sweetbreads with 
potatoes crisped in goose fat; 
ravioli stuffed with barely 
cooked langoustine and 
sauced with a shellfish fumet; 
foie gras sandwiched between 
potato gaieties; pigeon with a 
mushroom and spinach dum¬ 
pling and a truffle sauce whose 
flavour gets stronger as the 
dish cools; an apple and 
calvados souffle served in a 
hollowed-out apple; an iced, 
pyramidal praline walled by 
nougatine and diaphanous 
wafers. And then there is the 
rabbit with langoustine sauce, 
the pressed terrine of leek and 
langoustine. I could go on: 
these dishes are — perhaps 
surprisingly — described on 
the menu with the utmost 
concision. No definite or in¬ 
definite articles, none of that 
"smothered on a mattress of” 
stuff — they are simply in¬ 
ventories of (some of) the 
components. These are the 
most modest things about a 
really great restaurant which 
is, as I say, now deserving of 
that appellation, rather than 
something like "a good res¬ 
taurant with a great chef”. 
There is a difference. 

Kensington Place is also a 


FRANCIS MOSLEY 



great restaurant with a great 
chef though its self-imposed 
remit is entirely different from 
that of Harvey's. It is, in a 
way. the felicitous wedding of 
the gastronomic and the “so¬ 
cial". Rowley Leigh (Clifton), 
Simon Slater (Lancing) and 
Nick Smallwood (Milton Ab¬ 
bey) have set out to dem¬ 
onstrate that minor public 
schools produce other than 
estate agents, fraudulent 
stockbrokers and antique 
dealers. 


R owley Leigh (also 
Cantab) is one of 
Marco White's few 
peers: his cooking 
at Le Poulboi was, 
and remains, the best that any 
of the Roux Bros places have 
ever served this punter/pundit 
— even better than Le 
Gavroche, if only on grounds 
of consistency. Slater and 
Smallwood ran dubs such as 
Zanzibar and Morton's where 
cooking was — this is still the 
season of good will — not, 
perhaps, the main point 


Growing Dutch 
in the nurseries 


I have never known a more 
industrious or committed 
group of individuals than 
the fiercely independent 
Dutch nurserymen. I have 
met men who cannot look at a 
plant without itching to 
propagate it — and sell it For 
some of them this is a way of 
life which goes back centuries. 
Genii Buis, whom 1 visited 
recently, can trace his ancestry 
back to a Dirk Buis, born in 
1680, a grower in Uiteiweg in 
the heart of the famous 
Aalsmere district of Holland. 

Gerrit Buis has been grow¬ 
ing plants ever since he can 
remember, his family special¬ 
ized in cut lilacs before the 
war. The well-drained 
Aalsmere soil is perfectly 
suited to these plants, and the 
foci that they could control the 
water levels gave the Dutch 
the competitive edge over 
other European growers. Buis 
remembers how in winter “we 


Gerrit Buis came to 
England from 
Holland on a trial 
visit — 41 years ago 

had to pump like the blazes", 
in the summer “we raised the 
levels”. 

In order to get blooms for 
Christmas, "we teased the lilac 
trees - we pruned the roots 
which shocked them into 
making flowerbuds". Each 
was pruned individually with 
a sharp spade, still the best 
way for domestic gardeners to 
bring recalcitrant lilacs to 
bloom, although for commer¬ 
cial production hormone 
sprays are now used. In early 
winter, the whole shrub was 
cut out of the peaty soil in a 
large block and taken into the 
greenhouses. Four weeks be¬ 
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COPPER CHIMNEY 


The famous Indian Restaurant 

for New Year bookings call 

01-439 2004 and 01-439 2006 

13 HEDDON STREET, LONDON W1R7LF 

(Off Regent Street, Nr. Piccadilly Circus) 
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Kensington Place seats 
nearly a hundred and serves 
them (briskly, amiably) with 
cooking of a standard that is, 
usually, only to be achieved in 
temples to gastronomy. They 
do this at prices which must 
appear crassly cheap to those 
temple merchants. Julyan 
Wickham's neo-constructivist 
design helps, too — the icons 
of speed and utility prompt 
expectation in the eaters, 
celerity in the servers (prob¬ 
ably). Leigh's game and fruit 
dishes, salt cod confections, 
foie gras and sweetcom pan¬ 
cake, chicken and goat cheese 
mousse (which is being ripped 
off all over the place), are 
some of the things that suggest 
this is what the gastronomic 
future of London may look 
like. Even given the horrible 
rents that such businesses are 
lumbered with — £250,000 a 
year for starters for this sort 
of site — you have to rale 
their chances. 

L'Arleqnfn is only improba¬ 
bly a victim of the cost of rent. 
Christian DelteiTs fastidious 


establishment is the one that 
most closely challenges Har¬ 
vey's as a restaurant that does 
not want to change the rules or 
move the goalposts. I don’t 
mean so far as the cooking 
goo, but the circumstances in 
which it is served. Delteil is 
subtle and clever but — along 
with many very good chefs — 
he is the tiniest bit tame. 
Further, he’s also got the Egon 
Ronay "restaurant of the 
year” Lump O’FoiL He has 
enough to shove on the walL 
Alastair little lost his 
Ronay star this year and 
temperately described the 
guide as “lacklustre". He is to 
be lauded for his cooking. In 
the past three years I’ve 
encountered aspirant Littles 
in Copenhagen, Liege and 
Nancy—and not one of them 
has quite got it No one has 
quite realized, either, just how 
difficult it is to be a poly- 
mimic in a city that has no 
cooking of its own. Further, he 
has put himself up against it— 
deliberately — by shoving 
himself into the baldest of 


GARDENING 


CLARE ROBERTS 


fore Christinas the glasshouses 
were given extra treat and the 
buds coaxed into opening, 
ready to be cm and bunched 
for rale at auction. The trees 
went back into die fields in 
April and with extra pruning 
were ready to produce flowers 
again two winters later. 

life was harsh in Aalsmere 
during, and after, the war, so 
when Buis received an offer to 
come to England, he was 
willing to try. At the age of 30, 
he was an experienced grower 
in his family's firm and a good 
choice for David Fenwick, a 
Suffolk grower who was 
expanding the English bulb 
business from his nursery at 
Ipswich. Fenwick was one of 
the first nurserymen to visit 
Holland after the wax; he 
negotiated for bulbs and 
plants from the Buis fam ily — 
but on condition that they 
"sent a chap over to grow 
them” 

In the spring of 1947, Buis 
arrived in England. “I was to 
try it for three months and I 
have stayed for 41 years,” he 
says. In the early years he grew 
freesias as cut flowers, and pot 
hyacinths. He also grew a 
range of plants, including 
marigold and antirrhinum, to 
provide selected strains of 
seed. The Fenwick business 
grew and, after supervising a 
nursery at Marks Tey in Essex, 
Buis was put in charge of a 
new enterprise at Capel St 
Mary, where he now fives — a 
stone’s throw from the nursery. 

“I had everything just my 
own way," he recalls with 
satisfaction. “Thai was quite 
nice." With characteristic 
resourcefulness, he made the 
greenhouses productive before 
the hail ing was completed. 
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Greenhoasehopes: GaritBnis has raised 50 healthy plants foLhfcorigM 


Chitting freesia seeds in his 
bedroom (luckily his wife is 
also from a family of growers, 
so she understands such 
things), be planted them in beds 
in the greenhouses when the 
groundwork was done. By the 
time they needed shelter from 
die weather, it was time to put 
tire glass in the houses, a 
hazardous operation when 
render plants have to be 
avoided. That November there 
were cut freesias to send to 
mariceL 

Since then he has expanded 
the nursery business, growing 
fix- seed and plant wholesale 
contracts, and to supply the 
garden centre which has sprang 
up adjacent to the mnsery. 
Now in his seventies, he has in 
theory retired, but he still lives 
next door to tire nursery, and 
qumk nuich of his time 
propagating and selecting 
pro mising plants. 

After much searching he 
discovered a few plana of the 


trailing begonia variety Lor¬ 
raine, still being grown by an 
old nurseryman in Holland, 
and be is building up stocks of 
this elegant old-fashioned 
plant. He is also skilled in 
growing the pretty, trailing 
Bakon pelargoniums, and has 
found and propagated a new 
kind n call it Goldilocks 7 ^ 
which has a variegated leaf 
One of his most interesting 
protfigSs is a Gesneria hybrid 
which he found in Holland, a 
shapely pot plant with long red 
bells, opened at the base. “You 
can grow it from leaves, cutting 
and rhizomes," he says. In the' 
nursery there are 50 or so 
healthy young Georerias which 

he has raised from his one 
specimen. He is rather proud of 
never having had a holiday, 

though he sees the rest of his 
fomily when he is in Holland 
on business. “When you love 
your work as ranch as I do you 
don’t need holidays — and you 
never get bored with pfants." 


WEEKEND TIPS 


• Prime grape vises (under 
glass) as a matter of urgency if 
not already done. 

• Cut oat the dead wood from 
frees and shrubs daring wiMm 
weather. 

• Pot first early seed potatoes 
in shallow trays in a light, cool 
place which is free from frost 
for shoots to develop 
(chitting). 

• Keep off lawns that are very 
wet or frost covered, and draft 
mow unlock there is signifi¬ 
cant, antidy growth. 

• Re-pot house and peen- 
bonse plants whose root sys¬ 
tems have became con s tricted 
and pot-bound. 

• Begin picking Brussels 
sprouts — from the bottom 
upwards. They wfll store for 
about three weeks in a coed 
place. 

Francesca Greenoak 


THE TIMES RESTAURANT OF THE YEAR 
Harvey's, 2 Bellevue Road. London S w 17 
* (01-6720114/5) 

★★★★*★★** 

BARGAIN RESTAURANT OF THE YEAR 
Kensington Place, 201 Kensington Church street, 
- London W8 (01-727 3184) 

★★★★★★★★ 

FRENCH RESTAURANT OF THE VE-KR 
L’ArleqnuL, 122 Queenstown Road, 
London SW8 (01-622 0555) 
★★★★★★★★★ 
CHEF-PROPRIETOR OF THE YEAR 
Alastair little, 49 Frith Street, London W1 
(01-734 5183) 

★★★★★★★ 

ITALIAN RESTAURANT OF THE YEAR 
River Cafe, Thames Wharf, Rainvi lie Road, 
London W6 (01-3S5 3344) 
★★★★★★★ 

BRASSERIE OF THE YEAR 
Bibendnm, 81 Fulham Road, London SW3 
(01-581 5817) 

★★★★★★★ 

HOTEL OF THE Y’EAR 
Gidleigh Park, Chagford, Devon 
(06473 367/8/9) 

★★★★★★★★ 
OUT-OF-TOWN RESTAURANT 
OF THE YEAR 

Pebbles, Pebble Lane, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire 
(0296 86622) 

★★★★★★★ 


arenas: he is to be judged by 
his cooking and nought be¬ 
sides.'And on current form his 
seemingly weird blend of 
Scandinavian, Japanese and 
north Italian kitchens melds 
immaculately. 

North Italian is what the 
River Cafe does with greater 
brio than has ever been done 
before in London. Indeed, it 
does north I talian home cook¬ 
ing with a greater brio than 
any north I talian restaurant in 
Italy seems capable of This is 
no doubt a class thing — the 
majority of Italian restaura¬ 
teurs in London do not belong 
to that segment of the British 
middle class that annuall y 
colonizes Tuscany and — if 
they’re really adventurous — 
chunks of Piedmont, Liguria 
and Lombardy. 

Rose Grey and Ruth Rogers 
could have arrived at the sort 
of down-home cooking they 
do so well simply by reading 
Elizabeth David — but then so 
could two generations of 
macho pepper-grinders. I sup¬ 
pose the foiling has forever 


lain in the inability of Italian 
chefs to read as well as to cook. 
Here, though, are two women 
who have followed Mrs Da¬ 
vid’s footsteps, rather than her 
great book of 34 years ago, and 
have sought not to reproduce 
but to be guided by the recipes 
she received from this grand 
house, that cantina. The River 
Cafe's decor — if that's the 
word—has even less than that 
of Kensington Place to do 
with grand restaurants, and is 
equally prone to charges of 
inverse snobbery. It is not the 
son of joint where you’ll find 
the taxi-driving locals on their 
night ouL 

Nor is Bibendnm — for too 
siany, far too lacking in 
pretension. Conran's would- 
be brasserie is too expensive, 
too formal to be what it sets 
out to be. But it is saved by 
Simon Hopkinson’s inim¬ 
itable talent for being Simon 
Hopkinson — when he cooks 
his own, rather oddball, rep¬ 
ertoire of dishes (mostly at 
lunchtime), he is the glutton's 
mate. 

When he does the things 
that are meant to be "brasserie 
classics” you a) get annoyed at 
the way he’s pepped them up, 
b) wonder if they were such a 
good idea in the first place, c) 
burrow deep into the strictly 
non-brasserie wines, d) spend 
too much money and thus 
fatten the coffers of le Che¬ 
valier Thierry which, of all 
coffers, surely, could go on a 


diet. Still, it is a pretty 
marvellous place. 

The year’s best hotel chef is 
Shaun Hill at Gidleigh Park in 
Devon. Mr Hill's employer 
and ocnophiliac co-panner 
strikes me as being a pretty 
impossible man to work with, 
and Mr Hill looks as though 
he might be a bit on the 
difficult side. So, between 
them, they’ve come up with a 
restaurant that is genuinely 
odd in that it has nothing in 
common with the restaurants 
of country-house hotels. 

I t's sort of formal, sure, in 
the service, but die guy's 
cooking has nothing to 
do with the usual in¬ 
flight Higher Colleague 
Class fancy nothingness that 
such' places habitually offer. 
Mr Hill has much more in 
common with Messrs Leigh 
and Little than he does with 
the chef at the Intemational- 
Contincntal-Worldwide in 
Munich or Marseille, Oslo or 
Oviedo: he is untouched by 
Pan-Europeanism. 

Finally, Mr Jeremy Blake 
O’Connor offers himself in 
only one category. His place. 
Pebbles in Aylesbury, was a 
notch above everything out¬ 
side London with the excep¬ 
tion of Gidleigh Park. Neither 
town nor site is the greatest 
place, and nor, indeed, is the 
dining-room — but this guy is 
a formidable talent who is 
strong on offal, mushrooms, 
lentils, and very sweet sweets. 


Plant first aid 

M illions of os will have drop buds and leaves. I km 
received pot plants as people who keep azalt 
Christmas gifts this flowerine vear after war , 


▼ -A. Christmas gifts this 
year, but sadly only a few of 
them will live to see in another 
new year. Even as I write, 
susceptible plants such as 
rinnerarias, overheated, then 
over-watered, will have de¬ 
clined past recall. Others, 
notably cyclamens and aza¬ 
leas, have a struggle against 
the odds. 

The problem lies in a fatal 
conjunction of circumstances: 
pot plants raised to peak 
flowering in ideal conditions 
are at their most vulnerable to 
change; we are too busy and 
preoccupied with holiday 
festivities to nurse them 
through their trauma. In my 
experience, most pot plants 
prefer to be a little chilly rather 
than too hot, and a greenhouse 
(kept at 43°F/6°C) or cool 
room would be better for most 
of them than a centrally 
heated area. They can be 
acclimatized to the home 
gradually, when there is lime 
to watch' how the plants 
respond, to mist spray, and to 
provide a saucer of wet peb¬ 
bles or gravel for them to 
stand on. 

• Cyclamen: Restricted tem¬ 
perature band, suffering above 
55-6Q°F/l 3-15°C and below 
41°F/5°G Leaves turn yellow, 
flower stems shrivel, and the 
corm rots when you 
overwater, trying to com¬ 
pensate. Action: Remove plant 
to correct temperature in good 
light (not direct sun), water 
from below, give a wet gravel 
saucer. 

• C hristmas Cactus: Swelling 
flowerbuds drop off — the 
plant's reaction to a charing 
dimate of different aspect. 
Action: Keep the plant in a 
good light (not direct sun), 
coolish 55-60°F/l 3-15°Q and 
keep compost moist. It wifi 
adapt to its new home and 
flower next year. 

• Azaleas: Dislike hot rooms. 


drop buds and leaves. I know 
people who keep aTaleas 
flowering year after year. Ac¬ 
tion: Cool their ambient tem¬ 
perature to 50-60°F/10-]5°G 
To water, dunk the whole 
plant in a sink of tepid water 
holding it down until bubbles 
stop coming from the com¬ 
post Drain and place in a 
damp gravel saucer in a well- 
lit position. 

• Poinsettfos: Drop leaves if 
too dark and too shaded. 
Action: Give light (no 
draughts), keep compost 
moist on a pebble saucer. 
There is a complicated proce¬ 
dure for achieving coloured 
bracts (its flowers) next year 
but they will sometimes man¬ 
age to produce them unaided 
" they remain good foliage, 
plants, in any case. 

• Chrysanthemums: Fairly 
tolerant of beat, but flowers 
last much longer in cool 
conditions. Action: Snip off 
dead blooms, keep the com¬ 
post moist, and wash off any 
aphids as soon as they appear. 

• KaJanchoe The red-flow¬ 
ered Kalanchoe blossfeldiana 
is the popular one. Tolerates 
living room temperatures, but 
jpes flabby and sick in the 
dmlc. Action: Remove to 
bright light, water occasionally 

”_roay flower again 

(50°F/J0°C minimum). 
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THE TIMES COOK 


A fter a wintry day out, there 
is nothing more cheering 
than coming into a warm 
kitchen full of the enticing 
smells of a slow-cooked stew. When 
I go into my mother-in-law’s 
kitchen in Pittsburgh, I recognize 
immediately what is cooking: "pigs 
in blankets", or golubtsy to give 
them their Russian name. It is her 
version of the fatted call 
We always request them several 
weeks in advance, and she makes a 
huge quantity, some for us, some for 
the neighbours, and some to freeze 
for later in our stay. But they never 
taste better than they do that first 
night: stuffed cabbage leaves served 
with mashed potatoes, brown bread, 
pickles and a dollop of cottage 
cheese or soured cream, the whole 
washed down with Iron City or 
Rolling Rock beer — both of which 
are famous in the area. 

It is an inexpensive dish, robast 
and with an earthy direct appeal, a 
marvellous antidote to Christinas 
food and neatly di^uised leftovers. 
It would be perfect to serve for an 
all-day party on New Year’s Day. 
The stuffing can be mixed today, the 
cabbage leaves blanched or, indeed, 
the whole dish can be cooked today, 
cooled quickly and refrigerated and 
then reheated very thoroughly to¬ 
morrow. 

The recipe can be varied with 
more spices and herbs added, a few 
dried mushrooms soaked and chop¬ 
ped up with meat, or one meat used 
instead of three. A good coarse 
sausage meat could replace one of 
the meals. Mashed potatoes, jacket 
potatoes or a graiin of root veg¬ 
etables would be excellent with the 
cabbage rolls, as would a large bowl 
of white beans, liberally anointed 
with olive 03, garlic and black 
pepper. Salads are the right thing to 
serve before or after this substantial 
food, not soups or terrines. 

The pudding stays in the same 
geographical mode as the golubtsy, 
fresh cranberries from America 
made into that delicate Russian 
sweet, “kisser, a dear, soft fruit 
jelly that is so wobbly it is little 
more than a thick syrup. I love the 
clean flavour of cranberries and 
their rich crimson colour. They are 
good in sorbets and ice-creams, for 
not even fre ezing can extinguish 
their flavour - if anything, the cold 
enhances it. 

F or a spectacular finale to 
this New Year's Eve party, I 
have suggested an idea from 
quite a different part of the 
world, cold damp Galicia in north- 
era Spain. This version of flaming 
coffee should be handled with care. 

Radicchio and curiy endive look 
particularly good in this dish. 
Walnut oil and sherry vinegar 
would make a well-flavoured salad 
dressing. Prepare the salad just 
before required. It should not take 
many minutes. .. . 

Warm quail e&js and leek salad 

Serves 4 _ 

3 leeks 

1 dozen quail eggs 

1 tbsp double cream, 

yoghurt or "fromage frais" _ 

Salad greens _ 


Roll up a pig 
in a blanket 

Pork wrapped in cabbage lea ves is a combination which is 
guaranteed to warm up the coldest of days. Frances Bissell 
passes on the recipe from her American mother-in-law 


2 onions. 


2 doves garlic 


%Pt/280mi dry cider 


I4oz/400g tin of tomatoes 


Itsp juniper berries 


Seasoning 


Chopped chives 


Sour cream or smatana 


DIANA LEADBETTER 



Dressing 


1oz/30g chopped walnuts _ 

Quail eggs are difficult to cook 
just right so that the white is set and 
the yolks not quite. This way works 
for me. Put the eggs in a pan of cold 
water, bring to the boil and simmer 
while you count to 30. Then remove 
to the sink, and hold the pan under 
running cold water. Stop when the 
water in the pan is just warm. The 
reason for this is that you are 
serving a warm salad and need to 
maintain the eggs at a certain 
temperature. 


Wash and shred the leeks length¬ 
wise into 3in/7,5cm strips. Drop 
into boiling water and simmer for a 
couple of minutes until tender. 
Drain and return to the pan with 
cream or yoghurt and stir well in 
and keep them warm. Arrange the 
salad leaves on individual serving 
plates. Shell the eggs and return 
them to the warm water. 

Arrange a nest of warm leeks on 
each plate. Gently dry the quad 
eggs, and place three in each nest. 
Pour dressing over the top and 
scatter on the walnuts. 

A non-vegetarian version of this 
would be to serve, in addition, 
gently fried quail breasts sliced on to 
the s alad. 

For a completely different salad. 


rHTiffd bracing and refreshing, try 
this recipe from Jeremy Round, an 
expert in Turkish cookery. It n a 
recipe from Kars near the Russian 
border and works well with the two 
Russian-inspired dishes which fol¬ 
low. It provides exactly the flavour, 
texture and temperature contrast 
that you need with the slow-cooked, 
densely flavoured stuffed cabbage 
leaves. 

Kara salad 


Jutes of 1-2 large lemons 


W oz/230ml tee-cokf water _ 

Mix everyt hi ng together. Adjust 
quantities of salt and lemon juice to 
taste. The consistency should be 
very wet, almost soupy. Serve 
chilled in bowls with warm white 
pitta bread. 

Pigs In blanket# 

Serves 4-6 


Carefully separate the cabbage 
leaves, discarding any bruised or 
rotten ones. Chop the cabbage heart 
and reserve. Trim away the woody 
base of each leaf and cut out the 
central stem if it is tough. 

Mix together the three meats, 
breadcrumbs and dill seeds. Chop 
the onions and rare dove of garlic, 
and add these as well as a little 
seasoning. Drop the cabbage leaves, 

a few at a time, into a large pan of 
boiling salted water to soften them. 
Then remove, rinse and drain. 

Take a handful of stuffing and 
place it on a cabbage leaf, overlap¬ 
ping it in the centre if you have 
removed the rib. Roll up, tucking 
the ends in as you roR Continue 
until you have used up all the 
cabbage leaves and the stuffing. 

L ightly grease a dee p ish 
ovenproof dish and lay the 
chopped cabbage over the 
base. Arrange the stuffed 
cabbage rolls on top with the loose 
ends underneath. Bofl up the rider 
wiih the chopped tomatoes, juniper 
berries and the remaining dove of 
garlic. Reduce a little and pour over 
the cabbage. 

Cover and cook in a low oven for 
a long time, or at gas mark 3, 
170°C/325°F, for 2'h to 3 hours. 
Top up with extra cider if necessary. 
Serve with sour cream and chopped 
chives. 

Cranberry Ids&el 

Serves 4 _ 

1lb/455g cranberries _ 

1 pt/ 280 ml water _ 

4oz/110g sugar or to taste _ 

2 tbsp potato starch 
or cornflour 

Wash the berries and simmer 
until soft in a pint of water. Sieve 
the pulp and then stir the sugar into 
the bnghtly coloured juice. Heat 
until melted. 

Mix the potato starch with two 
tablespoons of cold water. Stir into 
the syrup and, continuing to stir, 
bring it to the boil when you will see 
the mixture thicken. Boil for no 
more than two minutes to cook the 
starch. Any longer and the kfe«l 
wSD begin to thin. Pour into a glass 
bowL Cool and chill. 

Serve with thin cream or thick 
cream, yoghurt, cream cheese or just 
by itself! 

Ibis recipe also works very wen 
with the long, slender, pink forced 
rhubarb just now reaching the 
shops. To keep a good colour, 
do not peel the rhubarb before 
cooking it. 

Quefmmia debt case 

Ranting coffee 
Serves 8 


DRINK 


Diluting the 
damage 


2-3 tbsp sugar 


7fl 


1 pot fresh coffee forB 


Serves 6-8 

_ 1 head of cabbage 

10oz/280g mooU (large white 
radish), peeled and grated 

10oz/280g carrot, peeled and 
grated 

y>R)/230g minced pork 
— %lb/23Gg minced veal 

Klb/230g minced beef 

2 cloves garte, peeled and 

2oz/B0g soft white 

minced 

breadcrumbs 

1-2 tsp salt 

Itsp dill seeds 


Put the sugar into a warmed 
flame-proofbowl or pan that is large 
enough to hold all the ingredients. 
Set it on a mat on the table, pour on 
the spirit, carefully light it and let it 
bum. Stir it from tune to time with a 
long-handled spoon. 

It will burn for a good five 
minutes, melting the sugar and 
evaporating the alcohol. As the 
flames die down, pour on foe coffee. 
Stir thoroughly and ladle into ™>n 
coffee cups. Serve immediately. 


Every year I remind myself 
that the only way to avoid a 
splitting* headache, a raging 
thirst and a trembling hand on 
New Year's Day is to drink 
less, drink better, and dilute it 
all with a lot of water. 

I gave up drinking bad nine 
long ago, but the memory of 
those morning-afters still lin¬ 
gers. Let your nose and 
tastebods do the checking any 
wine that smells or tastes the 
slightest bit strange, musty or 
medicinal should be left alone. 

There are several ways to 
avoid hangovers altogether. 
The first is to take your own 
trouble-free bottles to any 
New Year's Eve party; the 
second is to remember that 
helpful homily: for every glass 
of wine, a glass of water. 
Diluting the really 

does work, and it stops you 
from drinking an extra glass 
of wine when all you want 
is to quench your thirst. 

Party-throw¬ 
ers who do not 
have masses of 
bottled miner¬ 
al water avail¬ 
able, of both 
foe still and 
sparkling vari¬ 
ety, should be 
shunned. And 
if you are giv¬ 
ing a party to¬ 
night, over- 
rather than 
under-estimate 
your guests' 
water con¬ 
sumption, oth¬ 
erwise you will 
be faced with 
an embarrass¬ 
ing queue for foe kitchen tap. 

Refreshing though it may 
be, Perrier costs from 53p a 
litre. Sparkling water addicts 
should try Strathmore from 
Scotland — a water with 
flavour (in this case a mild, 
smoky quality) costing 41p for 
a 116-litre plastic bottle from 
Majestic Wine Warehouses. 

Perhaps the best advice, if 
you have over-indulged, is to 
drink at least a pint, two if you 
can manage it, of water before 
going to sleep. The water 
should run its usual course, 
and when you wake in the 
middle of the night, drink 
another pint or two. In foe 
morning, try aspirin, Alka 
Seltzer and vitamin B. 

Again, if you are throwing a 
New Year’s Eve party, mate 
certain there are ample 
quantities of de-alcoholized 
wines for those who want to 
celebrate without p ushing up 
their leveL 

There are now low alcohol 
sparkling wines and foe best I 
have tasted so for is the 
flowery, peachy-palated Hans 
Barth Sparkling Riesling 
(£3.95, Barnes Wine Shop, 51 
Barnes High Street, London 
SWI3, open today 9.30am- 
830pm). If this seems expen¬ 
sive for a non-alcoholic 
product, try P6tiHani de Iistd 
whose sweet grapey taste is 
pleasant (Sainsbury's, £1.79; 
Augustus Barnett, £1.99). 

Rather more satisfying are 
the still de-alcoholized wines 



and, in addition to the original 
California Paul Masson Light 
(with its slightly sparkling 
herbaceous palate, Salis¬ 
bury's £1.95; Peter Dominic 
£1.99), try the new Australian 
de-alcoholized Riesling called 
Chiron (Victoria Wine Com¬ 
pany, £1.89), whose soft, bar¬ 
ley sugar-style 1988 vintage » 
pleasant enough. Escoubes 
Light is another still wine to 
remember; it is light and 
grapey in style (£1.69 from 
TescoX 

On to more alcoholic mat¬ 
ters. Those of you who at¬ 
tended Liberty’s shopping 
evenings for Times readers 
might like to know what wine 
you drank. I chose it from a 
shortlist presented to me by 
Liberty's; foe wine needed to 
come from either a big bottle 
or a wine box, for case of 
serving. It was an Australian 
1988 McWilliams Colombard 
Chardonoay, a two-litre wine 

ERIC BEAUMONT bOX OD Salt at 

Peter Dominic 
for £7.15. This 
is the first wine 
box 1 have felt 
enthusiastic 
about for a 
tong time and 
its fresh scent 
and peachy 
palate should 
make it an ap¬ 
pealing party 
wine. 

Sparkling 
wine is still foe 
most popular 
party choice, 
and even if you 
cannot afford 
more than the 
humble sounding but de¬ 
licious lasting G.F. Cavalier 
Brut, a French cuve close wine 
(Majestic £2.75, Oddbins 
£2.79), 1 expect your guests 
wifl be quite happy to drink 
this all night rather than 
switching to stffi wine. 

Oddbins’ monopoly con¬ 
tinues on aD that is excellent 
value from Australia. The 
latest coup by this imaginative 
firm is a true tun-end, the ’84 
Wolf Blass QueltaUer Water- 
vale Semilion for a reasonable 
£3.49 a bottle. Oddbins does 
not have much of this special 
parcel available, so snap it up. 
Given its majestic style and 
depth of flavour, a £5-plus 
price tag would not be 
excessive. 

For those to whom mid¬ 
winter party wines are always 
red, Oddbins also has the 
answer with its sptaidid own- 
label '86 Oddbins Red at just 
£2.49. This handsome spicy 
wine, with its purple colour 
and peppery style, is made 
from a blend of Syrab, 
Mourvddrc, Carignan and 
Grenache grapes. 

One of the things I like most 
about this Vin de Pays des 
Cotes Catalanes, which is 
actually declassified Cotes du 
Roussillon Villages (but miles 
better than many a dull south 
west red I have come across) is 
its stylish labeL No one I know ’ 
would refuse a glass of this on 
New Year’s Eve. 

Jane MacQuitty 
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HER OWNER 
WAS AN ANIMAL 

Bess had been thrown down a rubbish chute and 
left to die before she was discovered and brought to 
The Blue Cross. After two months of loving care she 
is well on the road to recovery. 

Every day, The Blue Cross sees similar evidence 
of mans inhumanity to animals. At our hospitals we 
nurse these animals back to health. And then try to 
find good homes for them. 

We also provide free treatment for those anim als 
whose owners can’t afford veterinary fees. 

But it all costs money. And as a charity we rely 

totally on donations to survive. 

So please help by filling in the coupon below. 


I endow a cheque for £5 G £10 □ £20 □ Other &. 
I’d like more information on The BlueCrossO 
Nn 

Address. 


TT3 i Postrode. 


To. The BJ ik Cross Aremals Hcepiul, m v TFlJl CROSS 
l Hl«h SuViciora. London SWiVlQQ- BLLDT_ 


FOOD 


Palaeolithic sausage 


At last, and just in time for 
Hogmanay and Borns Night, 
the haggis has been given a 
clean bill of health. In pre¬ 
vious years the great chieftain 
0 * the paddin* race has been 
quarantined by the Japanese, 
condemned as fertilizer in 
Brazil, and arrested on sus¬ 
picion of unfitness for human 
consumption by easterns auth¬ 
orities the world over. 

But now four doctors from 
the cardiology department at 
foe University Hospital of 
Wales have submitted a 15- 
page report to the British 
Medical Journal concluding 
that haggis is hpalthfal. The 
report is entitled The Heart, 
Alveoli, Gat and Grain lega¬ 
tion Study {HAGGIS for 
short), and may never be 
printed, bat I thought you 
should know. 

I like haggis. So do most 
people who dare to try it. It is 
foe archetypal palaeolithic 
sausage and not, in reality, 
peculiarly Scottish. It was a 
common dish all over Europe 
for centuries. Aristophanes, In 
The GhmdSf describes one 
bursting “Bounce goes the 
bag and cprera me all over 
with its rich contents iff soefa 
varied sorts.” 

It has been suggested that 
foe haggis was introduced to 
Scotland bv the enimtia. th 
made it by filling a pig's boiled 
Stomach with fry ami brains, 
raw eggs and pulped pine¬ 
apples, seasoned with a sauce 
made of petrified fish intes¬ 
tines. This seems improbable. 
Scottish haggis Is made with 
the innards^ steep, not pigs, 
and pineapples and rotting 
fish do not come rate it 

They ased to say that a 
haggis was. an iff a sheen 
except foe mutton, la feet it is 



Simmer it in aB-bot-boiling 
water long enough to be thor¬ 
oughly bated through and, if 
you do not fancy the “sousie 
face” iff a bare sheep's stom¬ 
ach, wrap it in a stiffly 
starched napkin. When you 
slit it open with your skean- 
dfan (or sharp kitchen knife), 
make a cross in the skin and 
fold foe corners bad: so you 
have an aperture big enoegh 
for a large serving spoon 
(preheated in boiling water) to 
scoop Old the contents. 

Eat it with bashed seeps 


Piping in a Scots tradition 

properly foe heart; longs and 
liver of the sheep hashed or 
finely minced with suet, on¬ 
ions, oatmeal, salt and pepper, 
aid tied into either the large 
stomach bag or the smaller 
“king's hood” of the sheep. 

On Burns Night (January 
25) in many a Scots hous ehold 

and iHttmg hall, a *"!**»* 
bagpiper will pipe in what was 
once a crofter’s modest joy to 
he foe centrepiece of the 
banquet It will be ceremo¬ 
nially slit open with foe host's 
skean-dha, revealing the rich 
iwrimeal gfld Offal pudding 
w ithin. Similar ceremonies 
will be perforated by expatri¬ 
ate Scots and sympa thiz e r s in 
alwiftcf every country in the 
worid. 

To do it well, buy your 
faggk from a reputable 
source. It nrast, for glutinous 
authenticity , be p icked hi foe 
natural, edible stomach cas¬ 
ing. Do not countenance any¬ 
thing packed in plastic or 


tatties (mashed potatoes) and 
liberal helpings iff whisky. 
Neat whisky is usually reewn- 

mupoA *if ami fa nditiOIIUlig tS {q. 

sist that it should be drunk 
from a quick, a double- 
handled wooden drinking 
bond, but a glass will do. 

It does not have to be 
whisky, although that is foe 
Scots via du pays, and spirits 
are similarly traditional with 
caviare (vodka) and pickled 
herrings (aquavit), strongly 
flavoured specialities from ar¬ 
eas which, like Scotland, pro¬ 
duce no woes. Robust red 
wines from foe Rhtae, the 
Iberian pesmsnla or Italy, 
which accompany foe spicy 
sausages of those areas, wffl 
stand op fa haggis too. 

This year Heath of Scot¬ 
land, usually a specialist in 
fine smoked foods, is offering 
21b haggises that are made in 
Lockerbie and Dumfries for 
£5.75 fnciadtng packing and 

postage A contribution wifi be 
made to the Lockerbie disaster 
appeal for each hag g is sold. 
The address is: Waterside 
House, by Lockerbie, Dum¬ 
friesshire DG111AT. 

Robin Young 
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q nality in nwnt hplmmg gnaiitity Ham pftH 1 C nnrt cmwhingg a hngp and magnHirwir Tndnr palace with me of the grandest masterpieces Of Wren 


Tudor treasure heap 


I t is hard now to believe 
that Hampton Court Pal¬ 
ace ever had any other 
purpose than the servic¬ 
ing of vast numbers of tour- 
. ists. Like Windsor Castle and 
the Tower of London, it is so 
entirely identified with its role 
as one of the Great Sights of 
England that it is no longer 
really visible. Its essence has 
slipped away somehow, re¬ 
treating before the year-in¬ 
year-out invasion of the 
visiting hordes. As you make 
your way along the Haunted 
Gallery, you no longer have 
the slightest expectation of a 
glimpse of Catherine Howard. 
If any ghosts walk, they are 
surely the unquiet spirits of 
tourists who suffered heart 
attacks in the crush. 

Hampton Court is on every 
foreign visitor’s itinerary, a 
compulsory king-size dollop 
of Olde England and royal 
splendour. Dutifully they 
troop around in their thou¬ 
sands, but what on earth do 
they make of the place? The 
Japanese seem to suffer an 
ontological crisis, as they al¬ 
ways do when confronted with 
something they aren’t allowed 
to photograph (such as the 
Hampton Court interiors). 
The Germans stick to their 
solid and methodical act, 
while the French are defen¬ 
sively superior — “Cest 
magnifique, mais ce ne’est pas 
Versailles'’. Only the Ameri¬ 
cans are visibly bowled over, 
but then bowling over Ameri¬ 
cans was never a major chall¬ 
enge. 

Hampton Court has awe¬ 
some quality — of course it 
has; it combines a huge and 
magnificent Tudor palace 
with one of the grandest 
masterpieces of Wren. But it 
also has overwhelming quan¬ 
tity — a staggering, impossible 
amount of, well, everything. 
For the present, and for the 
next couple of years, there is 
slightly less ro see: parts of the 


Hampton Court is one vast, confusing maze in 
itself. Nigel Andrew suggests a plan of action 


Wren palace are closed while 
the terrible damage from the 
1986 fire is undone. However, 
that still leaves an awful lot, 
and the best time of year to 
sample it is certainly winter, 
when the crowds are much 
thinner, at least on weekdays, 
and consist largely of school- 
children intent on hunting the 
palace ghosts. 

The sheer scale of Hampton 
Court means that mainte¬ 
nance is conducted on a Forth 
Rail Bridge principle, and 
some comers give an im¬ 
pression of builders' yards or 
site offices. Fountain Court is, 
for the best of reasons, a mass 
of green hoardings, and 
scaffolding and polythene tar¬ 
paulins cUmb over the South 
wing of Wren’s palace. 

Less excusably, a hideous 
length of portable building 
greets the visitor, after hand 
baggage has been carefully 
checked by uniformed atten¬ 
dants. This is the ticket office 
(“Bard Cards accepted"). 


where you are issued with a 
flimsy little till-slip which you 
then have to show to another 
uniformed attendant It is 
hardly the most magical in¬ 
troduction to “five hundred 
years of English history”; but 
it is doubtless efficient at, as 
they say, maximizing through¬ 
put 

Touring Hampton Court, 
you know you are treading the 
well-worn routes trod smooth 


Hampton Court remains, at 
one level, a mysterious place, 
full of unexpected doorways, 
stairs leading nowhere, echo¬ 
ing cloisters and hidden court¬ 
yards. The palace is a maze in 
itself and the enormous num¬ 
bers of “No Entry” signs 
reinforce the sense that you 
are perhaps barely scratching 
the surface, even if you tread 
every yard of the permitted 
routes. 


of visitors. Signs are every¬ 
where, routing you to different 
parts of the buildings and 
grounds, and making sure you 
do not stray Into the parts you 
are not meant to see. I liked 
“Please do not walk on the 
benchings” in the old wine 
cellars — that should be worth 
100 points in the I-Spy Book of 
Historic House Notices. More 
bizarre was “HOSE REEL” in 
bold capitals, immediately 
over a painting of “The Mar¬ 
riage of the Virgin” in the 
Haunted Gallery. 


B ut to do that, in the 
course of one visit, is 
to risk seriously 
overloading your 
appreciation circuits. Much 
better to single out a particular 
course or two from the ban¬ 
quet set before you. 

One very satisfactory way to 
handle Hampton Court, Z 
find, is as a magnificent art 
gallery. Apart from the bean- 
ties to be seen in the state 
rooms — including a pair of 
very nearly top-notch Tin¬ 
torettos — there are two art 
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New generations of visitors: to see everything in one visit overloads the 


OUTINGS 


FOOD AND FEASTING: 
Christmas trails for chBdren — 
searching for dues for "food" 
among the ceramics and 
textiles. Bring a pencil. 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 
Cromwell Road, London SW7 
(01-938 8500). Today 10am- 
5.50pm, tomorrow 2.30pm- 
5.50pm. Free. 


BRIDGE 


Crackerjack play 


WINTER AT SNAPE 
MALTINGS: Last of the 
season's special family 
concerts. The Four Seasons by 

Vivaldi, Albinoni's Adagio. 
Mozart's Divertimento K137 
and Mendelssohn's Sinfonia 
No 8 in D. 

Snape Maltings, Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk (Box Office 072 
8853543). Tomorrow, 3pm. 
Booking necessary today. 
Tickets £4.80, £7.80, £10.80. 


LONDON PARADE; The Lord 
Mayor of Westminster’s 
parade through the streets of 
central London with decorated 
floats and marching bands. 
Central London, tomorrow 
from 1pm. 


Despite the uneven form dis¬ 
played in the qualifying of ti 
World Olympiad, there was 
considerable confidence that 
the British men would sur¬ 
mount their next hurdle to 
advance into the semi-finals. 
Austria stood in their path. 
Rumour had it that the Aus¬ 
trians tended to overbid and 
were for from infallible in the 
play. 


Sheehan were chosen to repair 
the damage. They recovered 
19 precious IMPS, to leave 
Britain only 23 IMPs behind. 

Friday elected to persevere 
with the same quarteL After 
six boards. Britain had wiped 
out the arrears and assumed a 
lead of 2 IMPS. On board 55 
some tentative bidding by 
Forrester and Brock led to a 
missed slam. 


w N 


FHnt Fudk ShMhan Kubak 

Di. 'ffi 1 w 

No 3NT No 4NTI5) 

No No No 

(1) Frequently equivalent to a Pas® 

(21 PronVsmg a Strong c&it) opening 
(3) Ether hearts or spades, or 4- 4 4-1 
with short hearts. The object is la upse 
the structure ot the najpatre Coutte 


(5) Kubak felt he had something to 
spare. But he would sueiy have been 
wiser to jump to three no trumps on me 
previous round 


MODEL ENGINEER 
EXHIBITION: Over 1,000 model 
boats, trains, planes, space 
models and locomotives. 

The Great & West Hails, 
Alexandra Palace. Wood 
Green, London N22 (01-883 
6477). Today until Jan 8, daily 
l0am-7pm. Late opening tffl 
9pm Jan 5. early closing 6pm 
last day. Adult £4. Ch3d£2- 

NEW YEAR'S DAY TREASURE 
TRAIL: Family quiz for ail 
visitors which leads through 
the p ark and all the outdoor 
attractions. 

Leeds Castle, Maidstone, Kent 
(062265400). Tomorrow. Trail 
starts 11am, last admission 
2pm. Adult £4.50. 
accompanied children free. 

NATIONAL THEATRE FOYER 
SHOW: Rosy the Clown 
entertains with magic, mime, 
juggling, acrobatics and lots of 
audience participation. 

Olivier Stalls Foyer, National 
Theatre, South Bank, London 
SE1 (01-928 2252). Today 
4.30pm. Free. 


Brock and Forrester had 
much the best of the early 
exchanges in the open room, 
which were shown on RAMA. 
Even if Kirby and Armstrong 
were a little off-key, Britain 
seemed to be heading for a 
comfortable lead, Unhappily 
the results of the last boards 
from the closed room were 
uniformly poor, so the score at 
the break was Austria 56, 
Great Britain 43 IMPs. 


When board 61 was placed 
on the table. Britain trailed by 
12 IMPs. Of course I couldn’t 
know the score, and yet Z had 
an instincMhai this wretched 
hand was going to prove 
critical. 


Board 61. Olympiad Quar¬ 
ter-final. Austria v Great 
Britain. North-South Game. 
Dealer East 


Jody Froshaug 


Conscious that the match 
could turn into a test of 
stamina, Priday decided to 
rest Brock and rely on 
Forrester and Armstrong play¬ 
ing the TRS system, and Flint 
and Sheehan, the formation 
which had fought a good rear¬ 
guard action in the Bermuda 
Bowl in Jamaica. Unhappily 
we played indifferently in both 
rooms. In retrospect, Priday is 
critical of his own decisions. 
But he was no more to blame 
than an English cricket cap¬ 
tain who calls heads instead of 
tails. The score at the halfway 
point was Austria 117, Great 
Britain 75, a serious but not 
insuperable deficit with 32 
boards to play. 

Forrester, Brock, Flint and 
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In the closed room 
Forrester had played the 
hand in three no trumps, 
making 10 tricks. The board 
appeared to offer little chan ce 
of a swing. But as our 
Austrian opponents were 
playing the Blue Club, we 
were able to create a diver¬ 
sion with a special little 
crackerjack that we use, at 
favourable vulnerability, 
against artificial club systems. 


The Austrians were swim¬ 
ming in dangerous waters. 
Could we make them pay? I 
led the 4K and switched to a 
diamond, Kubak ran his 
diamonds, ending in dummy, 
on which I threw a spade, 
Sheehan a spade and a dub. 
Kubak turned to elute, suc¬ 
cessfully finessing his 4J. 
Now came the vA, the 9Q 
and a heart to the ^TK, on 
which I was forced to throw a 
spade because of dummy’s 
confounded 49. After consid¬ 
erable reflection Kubak 
played a spade. 

well played, but imperfect 
all the same, because if I had 
had six spades and 4lQx, he 
would have gone down. 
When he tackled dubs, he 
should have played dummy’s 
40- Then he am arrange the 
end game to succeed when I 
have 4!0xx or 4i0x. In the 
four card ending be cashes 
the 4J. If the 4l0 Ms, well 
and good- If not, declarer 
plays a dub putting me on 
play to surrender a trick to 
his 4Q. 

Sadlv our counterattack 
failed by 10 IMPS to recover 
the lo st ground. 

Jeremy Flint 


galleries proper. In the Renais¬ 
sance Gallery hang what a 
Japanese visitor pithily 
described as “many pictures" 
taken from the Royal Collec¬ 
tion, and including four or 
five which would be worth the 
visit even if you didn't get 
Hampton Court thrown in. 
However, the hanging leaves 
something to be desired: it is 
impossible to look at 
Parmigianino’s wonderful 
“Minerva” or Holbein’s “Noli 
Me Tangere” without seeing 
more of your own reflection 
than the picture. 

The Mantegna Gallery is a 
converted orangery which 
houses, in splendid isolation 
and optimal conditions, the 
nine huge canvases of Man¬ 
tegna’s Triumph of Julios 
Caesar”. Though much re¬ 
stored, it is still a breathtaking 
piece of work. 

At present (and until 
September 1989) Hampton 
Court also houses an interest¬ 
ing exhibition on Wren's cre¬ 
ation of the palace for William 
and Mary. 

A speaking likeness of Sir 
Christopher has been created, 
unnervmgly, by projecting 
film of a bewigged actor’s face 
on to a featureless dummy 
head. The schoolchildren 
greet this apparition with de¬ 
light — I suppose it is the 
nearest thing to a ghost they 
are likely to see. 

Outside, the famous maze is 
now open all year round, and 
looks more opaque than when 
I last attempted it. The Great 
Vine is in leafless majesty, and 
the gardens... But, as I said, 
there is far, far loo much for 
one visit 


H a m p ton Court, East 
Motesey, Surrey KT8 9AU (01- 
977 8441). State 
apartments open daily 9.30am-. 
5pm, Sun 2-5pm (last 
admission 4.30pm). Inclusive 
'aTtig£2*0, child/O AP 


The world chess community 
reacted with commendable 
alacrity to the Armenian 
earthquake disaster. Two 
weeks ago. a powerful team 
from the Soviet Union was 
challenged by an international 
side in Madrid, the object 
being to raise funds for UNI¬ 
CEF and the victims of the 
Armenian tragedy. The event 
was pot together by Dr Ri¬ 
cardo Calvo, an International 
Master who persuaded the 
community of Madrid to 

contribute the generous sum 
of $160,000 to the causes. 


The tournament lasted four 
days, during which each mem¬ 
ber of the world team played 
every member of the Soviet 
contingent. The games were 
played at speed chess rates, the 
increasingly popular tempo of 
play which requires that no 
game can last longer than 25 
minutes. Although the world 
team took an early and appar¬ 
ently crushing lead, the Soviet 
Union, perhaps inspired by 
the exhortations of their cap¬ 
tain, Gary Kasparov, struck 
back heavily in the concluding 
rounds. They eventually cap¬ 
tured the trophy by the score 
of 32!6 points to 31%, with 
Alexander Befiavsky scoring 
the decisive win against Brit¬ 
ain’s Jon Speelman, in the 
very last game to finish. 

It was Speelman, thnngh, 
who had earlier won the most 
brilliant game of foe com¬ 
petition, a splendid example 
of sustained attack against a 
former Soviet dtampion. The 
game featured some deep 
openings preparation, worked 
out in derail by Speelman and 
his second. International Mas¬ 
ter Jon TisdalL The gambit 
employed by Speelman can be 
■commended to foe attention 


COLLECTING 


PICTURES BY PETER TWEVNCR 


Decanters which 


improve with age 


."This is really Hugo's depart¬ 
ment,” said foe owner. “He 
likes to decant his plonk and 
pretend it comes from some 
chateau that no one has ever 
heard of” 

“At least ike decanters are 
vintage." replied the valuer. 
“The tall, high-shouldered 
one. engraved with the word 
Port and bunches of grapes, is 
a good example of the mallet 
shape which was introduced 
about 1755. weni out of fash¬ 
ion for a time between 1780 
and 1810, and then enjoyed a 
short revival until 1820, which 
is the approximate date of 
yours. The target stopper ap¬ 
pears to be original, die whole 
thing is in good conditionand 
the simulated wine label adds 
greatly to the interest. You 
should insure it for at least 

fsoor 

“If Hugo hears that, he’ll 
want to keep it circulating all 
night for foe pleasure of brag¬ 
ging about it. I prefer this one: 
not unlike Hugo to look at—a 
fet little fellow with three rings 
round foe neck.” 

“The cut decoration and the 
mushroom stopper suggest 
1810 as a likely date The 
shape was used from about 
1780 to 1830 and is popularly 
known as‘barrel’, but it should 
be called Prussian.” 

“Hugo won’t be pleased. 
He’s convinced that it’s 
Waterford.” 

“ft may well be Irish. ‘Prus¬ 
sian’ is merely the correct 
name for the shape, but Water¬ 
ford was only one of nine Irish 
glass-houses operating in 
1785. Some of them were 
subsidized and all were free of 
the excise duty imposed on 
English glass from 1745. so 
they were aide to undercut the 
prices of the English products 
they were copying. Unless 
there’s a factory mark — and 
there seldom is — it can be 
difficult to distinguish the 
decanters made at Waterford. 
Dublin or Cork, either from 
each other or from throe of 
Bristol. Newcastle and 
Stourbridge." 

“So all the descriptions 
dealers use are just a con T 

“Not at a!L Irish glass is 
often faintly blue in colour and 
a little darker than English, 
and experts can identify an 
unmarked item by spotting 
details they have seen on 
marked ones. The Prussian- 



type decanter made by Penrose 
of Waterford has three rings 
around the neck, and a mush¬ 
room stopper with radial flut¬ 
ing, fitting into a wide mouth 
rim. Cork made both mallet 
and Prussian types with rather 
slender necks. Collins of Dub¬ 
lin extended the fluting on the 
base out to the edge, instead of 
stopping half-way as many of 
their competitors did. They 
also favoured vertical fluting 
on the body, rather like yours. 

“I wasn't aware that my — 
oh, I sec what you mean ” 

"Good. For the specialist, 
it’s not all guesswork or bluff, 
but most of us can do litt le 
more than took for signs of age 
and quality, without trying to 
be too precise about the place 
of origin. Decanters were made 
in England from about 1677. 
shortly after Ravenscrofi pat¬ 
ented his flint glass, and when 
it »wzr becoming the practice to 
separate the wine from its 
sediment. By about 1695 there 
were 27 English glass-houses 
and one Irish one making 
what is now called crystal ." 

“What about claret jugs and 
so forth with silver mounts? 
Were they made in Ireland 
too?” 

“Not the late Victorian ver¬ 
sions. In 1825, duty was 


imposed on Irish glass, and 
shortly after that, the English 
introduced glass-pressing ma¬ 
chines into their factories. The 
duty was repealed in 1845 hut 
in Ireland, where the new 
machinery was totally lacking, 
the damage was already done 
and the glass-houses closed 
one by one. Soon after the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. even 
Waterford had to give up. ” 
“But I bought these Water¬ 
ford tumblers new, quite 
recently.” 

Splendid quality, but the 
fruits of a modern revival, not 
cfan unintemipti’d tradition. “ 
“You mentioned Bristol I 
thought only coloured glass 
was made there. My Aunt 
Eulalic had a Bristol blue 
decanter with a little ring 
handle and 'Brandy' written 
on it in gold,” 

"There werefour factories in 
Bristol from the 1690s making 
crystal. Coloured glass was 
produced there from about 
1750. but it’s not easy to 
distinguish it from that of 
Newcastle and Stourbridge. ’’ 
“Why is it that when I talk 
to you, I end up more con¬ 
fused than I was when we 
started?" 


Peter Philp 


SOTHEBY’S, NEW BOND 
STREET: No sales until the end 
of the month. The central 
premises are instead given 
over to an exhibition mounted 
by the National Art CoBections 
Fund charity, sponsored by 
Sotheby’s and Glaxo. The 
exhibition, “Monet to Freud", 
comprises 220 works drawn 
from the public collections of 
museums and galleries all over 
Britain, and charts the 
progress of modem art from 
Impressionism to the present 
day. Artists represented in the 
show include Bom berg, Burne- 
Jones, Cezanne, De Chirico, 
Ddgas, Freud, Lowry, Matisse, 
Renoir and many more. 

“Monet to Freud" opens today 
and runs unffl Jan 26. Mon-Sat, 
lOam-tom. Sundays and New 
Year's Day, 12noon-5pm. 
Admission free. 


SALES GUIDE 


an exhibition celebrating the 
tercentenary of the accession 
of William and Mary. "The 
Anglo-Dutch Garden in the Age 
of William and Mary" charts 
the development of the Dutch 


the development of the Dutch 
garden and its Influence on the 
English formal garden. 
Exhibits, drawn from public 
and private collections in 
Europe and the (JS, Include 
porcelain and textBes as weH 
as pictures and prints. The 
exhibition, already seen in 
Holland, is sponsored by 
Christies, the Baring 
Foundation and Bank Mees & 
Hope NV. 

Admission free. "The Anglo- 
Dutch Garden” opens on Jan 3 
until Feb 3. Mon-Sat 10am- 
5pm, Sun 10am-4.30pm. 


65 George Street, Edinburgh. 
(031 2252266). Friday, 11am. 

PHILLIPS MARYLEBONEi 

Paintings, watercolours and 
prints, estimates £20-£600. 
Hayes Race, Nissan Grove, 
London NW1 (01-723 2647). 
Friday. 11am. 


CHRISTIE'S, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON: English and 
European glass ceramics. 

85 Old Brampton Road, SW 
(01-581 7611). Thursday, 2pr 


. Thursday, 2pm. 


CHRISTIES, KING STREET: No 
sales until February with the 
central premises given over to 


PHILLIPS SCOTLAM): OS 
paintings, mostly Scottish, 
estimates £20-£600. 


PHILLIPS, BOND STREET: 
SBver. 

7 Blenheim Street, New Bond 
Street London W 1 ( 01 - 
6296602). Friday, 11am. 

PHILLIPS, W2: Antique and 
modem furniture. 

10 Salem Road, London W2 
(01-221 5303). Thursday, 


Jenny Gilbert 


CHESS 


Energy surge 
for charity 


of aggressive players who wish 
to play uncompromisingly for 
a win with the Black pieces. 

White: Andrei Sokolov; 
Black: Jon Speelman, UNI¬ 
CEF Charity Match, Madrid, 
December 1988. Centre 
Counter, Icelandic Gambit 

1 «4 • dS 2 «xdS we 

3 C4 efi 

The normal continuation here 
is 3~c6 4 d4 cxd5 SNc3, 
transposing to the Panov- 
Botvinnik variation of the 
Caro Kann. The text con¬ 
stitutes a hi ghly nnncnal gam¬ 
bit idea, recently introduced 
by young Icelandic Masters. It 
evidently came as a complete 
surprise to Sokolov. 

4 tSxe6 Bxe6 

Black has a free development 
for his pawn, bat foe White 
position has no apparent 
weaknesses and it seems that 


he has few problems. Never¬ 
theless, Black whips up 
considerable counterplay over 
the coming moves. 

S CM Bb4+ 6 Bd2 Oe7 - 
A trap for White to avoid now 
is 7Qa4+ when 7_Bd7 dis + 
wins White’s Queen. The line 
adopted by the Soviet 
Grandmaster, although an 
improvement on the accident 
just cited, permits the Black 
Queen to assume a dominat¬ 
ing post Speelman intends to 
complete his mobilization by 
castling on foe Queen's wing. 

7 Bxb4 QxM+ 8 Nd2 Ncfi 
9 NgQ 0 - 0-0 10 dS Bg 4 
If now Ildxcfi, snapping up 
foe Black piece sacrifice, then 
ll-..Rhe8+ pins down foe 
White King in foe centre. 
However, Sokolov's choice 
also leaves bis King stuck in 
the middle of foe board. 


WINNING MOVE 



sjsMMatfr! 

EBkBBKiee 


11Be2 Bxf3 12BxO RM+ 
13 KT1 Nd4 14 Od Nxf3 
15 IMS Re4 16 b3 MSB 
One threat now is _.Ng4, 
which White hastens to pre¬ 
vent with his next move. 

17 h3 NH5 18 03 Nxg3 * 
A very fine piece sacrifice, 
reminiscent of Speelman's ex¬ 
ploits in foe fourth game of his 
match against Nigel Short. 
Quieter continuations would 
permit Sokolov to consoli¬ 
date. but the sacrifice strips 
away the pawn protection 
around the White King and 
ensures that Black retains a 
permanent initiative. 

19 *xg3 Rs3 20 Ngl CM6 

Speelman expertly switches 
his most powerful attackitg 
unit from duty on the extreme 
Queen’s flank, into a direct 
onslaught against the White 
King. 

23 KB Rm 3 24 Ne2 RgB* 

Sokolov’s King is seiyed in a 
vice-hkegrip. and he can only 
postpone checkmate at foe 
pnee of ruinous loss of ma- 
jenm, starting with his King’s 
KOOk. 

f s ar 28 

A Rook check on d3 will 

V n White’s 
remaining Rook, when dheck- 
only be deterred for 
a few more painful moves. A 
endgame* 


9XN. Tha firs trim correct 

ws*6MB0D personal sum computer, 

Tha aqb Man and wfcmare'names iffb. 
fuMM in Tito 72mn tract Saturday. 

Safcdon to yestorduy's poaUan: i Qg&+ 


Lrat Saturday* cc 
mxntf* gam 


W1S84.W M»idn» 

abrMantcoupL 


hi the dtasaam, WWte, fcunovn, 
can wft quickly. What is White's 

winning move? 


Tfta wbiMre are Mr* P m n t U Harps; 
CJUppUia Wanton, Ox t ente Mre : C. 
RmtfiwiwtaB. Mum CMna, Dorset; An- 
dnw Ctoahov Nwtosoiv WWwMcaMre. 


. 1 .^ aymond Keene 

* i ne Foreign and Colonial 
Grandmaster Toumamen, with 

vffioSn- 1 ® 61 Sho ^ and 

r ^ following year’s 
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Bonanza 
in Little 


TRAVEL 


A 




Pearson Phillips discovers a friendly 


and unpretentious Italian ski resort that 


is also a much-envied duty-free zone 


W hile anguished skiers 
watched the grass 
sprouting on the 
pistes early last sea¬ 
son, good fortune 
took me to Uvigno in Italy. It has 
. the reputation of being a resort of 
limited and unexciting skiing, with 
the doubtful amenity of having bars 
^ which sdl duty-free liquor. 

To me, however, it seemed like a 
little comer of paradise with all the 
ski runs open, not many people 
using them, and nightly dollops of 
new snow. All that, plus 1 Ms-litre 
jugs of Bombaidino, made from 
whisky, hoi milk, egg and advocaaL 
It is a curious place, with a core of 
regular visitors who go back year 
after year without being able to 
explain the reason why, except that 
it is “friendly” and the snow can be 
relied upon. 

First impressions, though, are not 
promising. The resort consists of 
three villages which have now 
merged into one long, straggling line 
of hotels, bars and supermarkets. 
These are mingled with ageing bams' 
from which comes the aroma of 
wintering cows. 

All this is tucked away in a wide, 
flat, 6,000ft-valley in the mountains 
which, until some heroes drove a 
road through in the 1920s, was 
inaccessible from the rest of Italy 
throughout the winter. Old photo¬ 
graphs show the arrival of the first 
winter motor convoy with quaintly 
worded captions: “Before the aston¬ 
ished local populace the protago¬ 
nists and prime movers of the great 
enterprise congratulate each other." 

Hence its jealously nurtured 
privileges as a duty-free zone (which 
makes petrol about half the normal 
Italian price). Hence, also, its local 
name: “Piccolo Tibet” 

The lug drawback is the bus 
transfer from Milan airport, which 
normally takes about six hours. Last 
year it was taking even longer, 
thanks to the devastating landslip 
outside the neighbouring resort of 
Bonnio. This was when the side of a 
mountain fell into the valley, creat¬ 
ing an artificial lake and blocking 
the only access road. But all that has 
now been cleared away and a new, 
better road has been built 
But Livigno still remains a good 
place to “astonish the local popu¬ 
lace” by arriving by car. There is a 
short-cut from east Switzerland 
through La Drossa tunnel, south of 
Zernez, to around seven kilometres 
from Livigno, which eases the drive 
from Britain. Once at the resort, a 
car proves invaluable for progress¬ 
ing between the two main skiing 
areas, which are not only on 
opposite sides of the valley but at 
opposite ends of it as wed. It also 
saves having to queue for the free 
bus service. 
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20 miles 


Having your own vehicle pro¬ 
vides a welcome change for those 
who get a sudden thirst for more of a 
challenge than that offered by the 
broad, undemanding Uvigno ski¬ 
ing. (“Good British slopes,” my 
Italian ski instructor called them, 
which suited me fine.) 

The weekly lift pass includes the 
former World Cup venue of 
Bormio, one boor's drive across the 
mountains. It also takes in the 
delightful village resort of Santa 
Caterina which has reliable snow, 
some high black runs and the 
women's World Cup downhill ‘ 
course. This offers an exhilarating 
swoop through trees, for those who 
have had enough Spnmanie stops 
on the way down to do it flat out. 
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A car is also useful for 
taking a trip through the 
tunnel to St Moritz fin a 
completely different re¬ 
sort. (Most tour op¬ 
erators indude an optional day’s 
skiing in St Moritz in their Uvigno 
packages.) 

What is it, then, that keeps 
drawing bade the regulars to 
Uvigno? (“Tve been coming here 14 
years,” one woman confided to me, 
as we tea-danced in our ski boots in 
a shack half-way up the mountain¬ 
side. “Fust with my husband, then 
with my lover.") 

It certainly is not die standard of 
the lifts, which still seem to be the 
exdusive perk of a number of 
individual local families. More 
capital development has been 
promised, and it is undoubtedly 
needed. 

The best slopes are on the eastern 
side of the valley, but getting to 
them means taking what is 
rumoured to be the longest drag-lift 
in Europe. The skier is towed 
through several eco-systems, start¬ 
ing on the valley floor, pasting up 
through the forest and ending upon 
the exposed, icy heights. It is a fine 
lest of one's thigh musdes, particu¬ 
larly first thing in the morning. 

But we should not complain. The 
quaintness is the secret of the (dace. 


Folks who live on the hill: Uvjgno’s valley, 6,000feet 19 and, until a road was built in the 1920s, cut off all winter 


The hotels are of a good, comfort¬ 
able standard, popular with ex¬ 
tended Italian families. The pasta is 
• excellent, as is the abundance of 
bresaola (air-dried beef). 

There is good, inexpensive, de¬ 
signer ski-wear on sale in the shops, 
free ofVAT. And although the drink 
is cheap, the (dace does not seem so 
far to have been overrun by lager 
louts. 

Above all the natives, and the 
slopes, are friendly. 


TRAVEL NOTES 


iSfSriT 


operators, Global offers one week of 
half-board at the Bvezia Hotel. 

This is situated in the middle of the 
resort. GtobaFs price is from 
£213-£327 for one week, and this 
includes the flight from Gatwick 
to Milan. The cost of a six-day low 
season 6ft pass b £42; during the 
high season this rises to £58. 




Doggedly sociable: regulars return each year to the uncrowded slopes 


Sunny skies spread gloom 


“ . Sunny skies 

and milder 
weather across 
the Alps hare 
done consid- 
SKI enable damage. 
REPORT Where a de- 
— cent saow pack 

has bu3t up, the conditions 
have remained reasonable but 
increasingly spring-like. In 
the Grossranm ski area dose 
to Salzburg, resorts like Going 
have plenty of snow right down 
to the villages at 700 or 800 
metres, altasgh it has been 
icy ia the monimgs ami slushy 
by afternoon. 

In the Bernese Oberland the 
conditions on the north-facing 


Enchanted Europe 

A CHOICE OF CITIES 
Pails, Amsterdam, Venice. 

Madrid. Bnigrs. Geneva, 
fur drink i<f iwr mdividtud 
WhLiYN in ihr-r me turning 
m*r> ipkaw -pccih the iilv 
f«Jtr intrrrvnJ inf. nine ut 
nhmr 
Time Off 

Ctusln-CW. London 
SW1X7BQ. 01 -255 8070 


slopes of the Schiltborn above 
Mrnrren have been excellent, 
bat icy at lower levels. Even so, 
it was still possible to ski down 
to Lauterbnmnen during the 
week. 

In the French resorts there 
are good conditions high up ia 
such places as Val Thorens 
and TTgnes. But in Val 
DTsfre, even the upper slopes 
are rocky, and lower down the 
rans are wearing pretty thin. 
With the nriM weather set to 
continue and no significant 
snow in sight, the prospects 
are at best mixed. 

This situation bears out the 
climatological evidence that 
Christmas and New Year ski¬ 


ing is risky. There are two 
reasons. First, the snow pock 
is b owd to be thiimw than in 
February, and so more vulner¬ 
able to mOd spells. Second, the , 
Christmas thaw is a well- 
recognized feature of Euro- | 
pean weather. The records 
shew that in nearly three out of, 
four winters there is a mild 
spell between December 23 
nd January 1. 

So the maintenance of 
Christmas and New Year as 
high season could be regarded, 
in Dr Johnson's words, as a 
triumph of hope over expert- 


More ski, 
less cash 

Skiscope is offering a week's 
skiing at any of its French 


IWUJ to 1 U 1 UUlUlgUlL WvwV 

beginning January 9. The 
price includes flight, meals, 
and accommodation in three- 
or four-bed rooms. The resorts 
are Alpe d'Huez, La Clusaz, 
Les Deux Aipes, Les Ones, 
Pra Loup, Sene Chevalier, 
Valmemier, Val Thorens, and 
Vars. Skiscope is based at 
Grosvenor Hall, Bolnore 
Road, Haywards Heath, West 
Sussex (0444 4413000). 


wj. Burroughs Teddy treat 


SKIING DIARY 


FRANCE 

Chamonix Jan 1: Ski 
Instructors’ Torchlight 
Descent. Jan 3: Ice Hockey 
— Chamonix v Toronto. Jan 5: 
Cross Country SkHng - a 
night-time relay "a 

i'Amdricaine" through the 

. J ? 11__C 


Les Memiires Jan 1-7: 
University Ski ChampionsWps 
of England and Wales. 
Meribet, Tignes, Vaf 


d’ts&e Jan 5: BaHantines Ski 
Challenge races. 

SWITZERLAND 
Vender Jan 4: Disco on Ice, 
Children's Torchlight Descent 
Wengen Jan 3: Ski 
Instructors' Demonstration. 

Jan fc Parallel Slalom Race, 
organized by Wengen Ski Club. 

Peter Hankey 


Tjaereborg has launched a 
"Teddy Club” for children in 
six cf its holiday spots. For £5 
a week, professional staff will 
look after three to 11-year-old 
children to allow parents a 
little time off. Each child will 
be given a club T-shirt and hat, 
arid activities include treasure 
hunts fancy dress discos sing¬ 
ing and drawing classes The 
Teddy Club is available in the 
Costa del Sol Salou. Algarve, 
Tenerife South, Majorca, and 
Menorca. For further informa¬ 
tion, call 01-727 2680. 


TRAVEL NEWS 


• Palma Airport; which han¬ 
dled more than five milli on 
passengers in 1987, has an¬ 
nounced plans for a new 
tenainaL ft will be four times 

l.rni’r than tha eviction bumL 


Ml, and is part of a £100- 
midion development which 
includes a new control tower. 

Iceland cream 

Falcon has produced a video 
to help market its summer 
packages to Iceland. Iceland’s 
attractions include Europe’s 
biggest waterfall, at Dettifoss, 
Europe’s largest glacier, at 
Vaijanokull, and Adda, a 
volcanic area so like the 
surface of the moon that 
Apollo astronauts used it for 
training. Falcon prices range 
from £269 (staying at a youth 
hostel) to £1,194 (for a 14- 
night tour of the country). For 
more information, telephone 
Falcon on 01-568 5581. 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


• Presumably not many vis¬ 
itors to Acapulco will want to 
eat in Woolworths. The store 
nevertheless makes an appear¬ 
ance in the “Inexpensive Din¬ 
ing" section of Fodoris 1989 


guide to the town (written by 
Anya Schiffrin, price $7.95), 
amid other detailed advice on 
which discos to visit, where to 
eat, and where not to swim. 

• Journalist TJ. Glennon 
visited hundreds of bed and 
breakfast booses in Middle 


his book Baduoads, USA 
(Macmillan, £7.95). 

Roland White 

Travel Editor 
Shona Crawford Poole 


Queening it 
in the Med 

The best companion for a QE2 cruise 


is a trained guide, Antony Rouse says 


You may feel, as you board 
the QE2 at Southampton on a 


the city, a drive eastward 
along the coast 30 miles or so 


fine spring day for a six-day to Nerja, a trip to Mijas. and 
cruise to the Mediterranean Ronda- the longest and most 


and back, that life, aided by 
your own intelligence and 
energy, has treated you pretty 
well in allowing you the lime 
and money for the excursion. 

After a day or so afloat you 
may conclude, if you lack a 
sense of direction, that had 
cruel destiny cast you on to 
the planet as a rat living in a 
scientific maze, you would 


interesting. 

Monday, Lisbon, which is 
charming, modest, crumbling 
— a Mediterranean city built 
by an Atlantic people. Of the 
five tours Cunard arranged, 
Sintra is the oddity — very 
warm, very wet, very green, 
with a curious and fantastic 
palace on the hillside. You 
may decide to strike out on 


have made a pretty poor fisi of your own and take the train to 
it; always the electric shock, Sintra, but it is best to do what 


never the food pellet. Despite Cunard su 
the signposts and the maps, tourist bit 
you arc bound to get lost on do whal 
QE2. The ideal companion Because 1 
would be that German shep- discover i 
bend dog who, abandoned in quired in 
Munich, turned up fresh as mother, s 
paint in Naples a few months you to co 
later. Have your companion you, to Let 
trained to find open deck. you not to 

QE2 was built to operate as the nasty i 
both transatlantic liner and horrid toy 
cruise ship. The first role has Tito last 

the upper band. _ 

Despite the 

TSSStvA ‘Cruising 
removes the 
£S,££ e .S? vulgar sight 
SLSWE of money’ 

stay indoors. 

On top of that, 

there is the lethargy induced phology, 
by a combination ofsea air, air struction 
conditioning and too much gaming , 
food: breakfast, elevenses, You wfl. 
several courses for lunch, lea, ton feeling 
several courses for dinner and ing better 
midnight buffet — all included explained 
in the price of your ticket, so way of see: 
that eating less becomes a without c 
waste of money. and unpac 

QE2 left Southampton on cabin prov 
Thursday afternoon to the ers and 


Cunard suggests and go on the 
tourist bus. Best, actually, to 
do whal mummy rays. 
Because by this time, you 
discover that you have ac¬ 
quired in QE2 a surrogate 
mother, always waiting for 
you to come home, to feed 
you, to keep you warm, to tell 
you not to pay any attention to 
the nasty taxi driver who was 
horrid to you. 

Tito Iasi leg from Lisbon to 
Southampton 
lakes another 
Cino two nights at 

5U1 b sea. There is a 

set fhp last frenzied 
U1C burst of activity 

Ciollt Cunard to 
ai o ul keep you amu- 

npv 5 sed — bingo, 

bridge, dance 
classes, gym¬ 
nastics, gra¬ 
phology, shuflleboard, in¬ 
struction in computers, 


You will reach Southamp¬ 
ton feeling heavier and look¬ 
ing better. “What it is," 
explained a passenger, “is a 
way of seeing different places 
without constantly packing 
and unpacking" (my double 
cabin provided 73 coat hang¬ 
ers and enough space to 


taped sound of “Land of Hope accommodate the wardrobe of 
and Glory" and tied up at an Edwardian grandee with 


Gibraltar on Saturday after¬ 
noon. The place is a combina¬ 
tion of Deal and an aban- 


his mistress). 

What cruising removes is 
the vulgar sight of money. 


doned gunnery range. A cable You sign for everything (is the 
car will take you to the top of graphologist called in to exam- 
the Rock. The view is beauti- ine fake signatures over a false 
fuL The building housing a bar cabin number?). Money in- 
and cafe echoes the style of the trades only at the end when 
nearby remains of concrete you tip. What the QE2 cruise 
blockhouses. The self service tries to remove is the effort of 
cafe is a nostalgic reminder of dealing with strange people 


British Rail buffet circa 1955. 

QE2 spent nine hours at 
Gib. That's ample time to 
travel the dozen miles to 
Algedras and then take a ferry 
to Ceuta, in Spanish Morocco. 
Otherwise, there’s the Rock 
Hold with grass and a swim¬ 
ming pool. Ignore the apes. 
They are corrupt and cross. 

At Malaga Cunard or¬ 


ganized four toms: a tour of (01-491 3930) 


WORLD SERVICE 


and quaint 
succeeds. 


TRAVEL NOTES 


Cunard runs a number of 
cruises from Southampton 
Including a nine-day cruise 
visiting Majorca, Corsica, 
Valencia, Cadiz and Lisbon, 
from £970per person. Further 
information from Cunard Line 
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Cruise to Indonesia’s 

SPICE ISLANDS. 

JAVA • SUMATRA • NIAS • BALI 




Avoid the holiday peak. Save time - and money 

Travel ovi. rmqht with your car and (j im ,t day’s holiday. 
NE\WFOaV>89: * 

• ".'lotorail sejsun 5t<^U t-nrl-er <ind finishes* L-tur. 

• Boulogne Nantes: ult .if for Brittany and the Atlantic coast. 

• Special low fares on Sealink and Hoverspeed. 

Pick up a urodiu;? at \ our motoring organisation, 
♦rave) ag>~r,t. or contact Frenen Railways, 179 Piccadilly. 

London '.VIV 0BA. Tel: 01-109 3513 


The Expressway into Europe 






AND ADD A FREE 3-NIGHT STAY IN BANGKOK. 

On 27 February, fly from London to Singapore to join the Ocean 
Pearl for one of die world’s most unusual and highly acclaimed cruises. 

Ports of call feature islands of Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand. Tribal 
villages plus Jakarta, Sumatra, Bali and beyond. Plus unique land options 
to Jogjakarta and Lake Toba. After a 19-dav CruiseTour. you’re invited to 
fly free to Bangkok for three complimentary nights at a First Class hotel. 

Prices from only £1895 include two nights in Singapore, three nights 
in Bangkok and return sched- "T" „TT ,T" ' , 

uied flights. I taothurc- " 

Book by January 16 and | wme_ 

receive the added bonus of a ■ %UIJRE!S _ 

cabin upgrade. For details, see i 

you r travel agent or send die I- 


coupon. 

Offer deatfihed here cannot be (wnbioed with 
afly othet oflef* Muremfy ttiilibic- 


Wi lOFiedenrknJoic. 

Cruises 
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HOLIDAYS & VILLAS 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


SELF-CATERING 


AMERICA THE EXPERIENCE • N0.1 TO THE U.SA 


1989 BROCHURE NOW AVAILABLE 

Free Wheelin' USA 

Dated* ImW M 

ten 39 31B 3g ° 

M 399 3*S are E 

atm « ® « 

Hew VM m ®g $g | 

Dmv ag J2 3“ I 

Tsac ffi 3B 39J [ 


Destination USA 

7 Pw IwRl l H Tte 
h Bnau Fr! 


winter spams 

Rj Dow W JHVlS MM 


Cqnw k 
Ftm# tea 


V*»n IM ft! 

Me 7 Oar Oi ■ 4 sate m— . ■ —m 

FUflUWS -n MIB t^teTSteL 

USA MU *tn 9* I* r T~ 

to mto ft Bw 1* Fate ft g ggaM KH 

JESSS- - 

OFFICES OPEN JANUARY 2ND 


liK 

ft is *; 


8Q 53zjm 

WHlSt SMBS 
BUT GOST £199 
WEST COAST B* 
Mom OB JM-15 MM V 


1) AA Maturing Hofidayi 
AlMKlferoctain. 


PEREGOR 0895 639900 ABTA 47859/IATA 


AUSTRALASIA AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TraUfmoera oflsr mors value for money flights and 
stopovers to more destinations than any other 
organisation. Experts In low coat wtarss smce 1970, 
wa can taflor make your itinerary with up to 55% 
discounts on Koras ana Car ttira. 

afm mt o/w rrt 

svacvyra. sm tm katwiaieu bib so 

PERTH EADS £800 B8JMG £332 £132 

AUCXLAM) E451 £792 CARO E1B8 £207 

BANGKOK £240 E425 NABOB! £248 OSS 

HONG KDNG £248 E49B JCTBURG £273 £506 

SmGAPOHE £275 £S06 LBM £286 £535* 

BALI £297 £561 HEW VQRK £99 Ell® 

TOKYO £341 £027 LOS ANGELES £179 £299 

UIWBWBM £232 £378 MAM £149 £199 


THE W IZARDS 

QFOZ .r^3, 


Australia, ! ~~ 

New Zealand, 
Round the World 

• &HA. WUI H l«* . WMng - NflWA. 


Call into an 
AA Contra 
or ring 021 



Corfu • Paxos • Skiathos 

We specialise in villa holidays and have 
selected a quality range of bexh 
villas, secluded cottages in 
olive groves and hideaways 
for two, close to some 
of the finest beaches 
on the islands. 


** v ' 


luuuwoaiiumcanai 

42-48 tats Court Rood LOnaonWS 6EJ 


AROUND THE WORLD: 


ISA BM17MN 


£852 

ftjy Ceate and BDwmMni bonW ATOL W58IATA ABTA M70I 


DEEP SOUTH m 

S^^^DIsconT the real hart ofAmerfca 

Enjoy true Jazz and Music Fascinating Folklore and 
scenery relive the Battles of the Civil War. live like 
the "Cotton Barons' on Plantations, play golFand 
relax on golden beaches. Find out more about these 
and other exciting tours including visiting the horse 
farms of Kentucky and Tennessee. 





Holidays with a little extra 
style..... 


—for singles who expect rather more than the average in 
terms of interesting activities, high standards of 
accommodation and careful organisation. 

Join us on a short break (outdoor, sporting cultural 
activities) or a holiday specially chosen for discerning 
singles in their 30s 40s and 50s. 

For your UK A Worldwide Brochure write to Solitaire 
Travel LbL, 8 Melbottrn Street, Roystoa, Herts-, SE8 
7BZ or ring (0763) 249344 


TTTWAIW Wane across the Tuscan hills 
k 1 from Etruscan Voltena via San 

Gimignano, with its famous 
towers, to Medieval Siena. 
Nights at comfortable hotels in 
gl '^8$, walled hilt-top towns. Good 
food A wine. Luggage 
transported en route. £745. 
dhgrSj Similar trips in France, Spain, 
*Lft HjM Portugal, Turkey & India. 

mC Brochure from NT A winners: 

Ef a? 7f " AlteuimtiTe Travel Groop (ST) 

I, g Jl ® WGeorgeSt. 

-arMrwawiown* Oxford 0X1 2AZ 

■iM-drAcOfallMt 
■T pOrfy r* r»«c fl M —7 ~ 


■ /K, DFIT A Write phowe orcafl for bnchtm. s offit . ■ 

1—- CLASSIC TOURS " I 

■DepLST Kent Houses7Regent SLLondon WIR8LS I 
I Tel: 0 F734 7971 ABTA 46485, ATOL 781 B I 

^^HBM Specialist In Original Travel teBtoteBtote 

YANGTSE * HIGHUGHTS * SILK ROAD 
KARAKORAM HWY * TIBET 
Fully escorted! from LONDON 
plus - INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
TRAVEL WORKSHOP 
Set 14th Jan Westminster. London. 

PREMIER FARAWAY HOLIDAYS 

iSft (24IW) PftEMIEfl TRAVEL CENTflE 

(0223)311103 WESTBROOK. MILTON ROAD CAMBRIDGECBfllYO 



WHETHER 
YOU ARE A 
BEGINNER OR 
TRAINEE 
INSTRUCTOR 


WINTER SPORTS 


Zkhmrn 


The ten vkUna am tM MM 


MOST SECRET 

35" 55 North. 45* 25 EJSI 

THE BEST KEPT SECRET OF HE 

HAPPIEST PEOPLE 

CHEVRON’S 

MALTA 

★★AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES^ 
Huge children & 
group discount 

Top F&gMs. Apartments 
& Hotels. 

D0NT DELAY RMG TO0AY1 
F0R0UR9JPER WM1ERSUN* 
SWff & SUIUMBt BROCHURES 

TEL: 

0753 851267 
CHEVRON AIR 
HOLIDAYS 

CROWN SHBU TRAVEL, 
143 ST LEONARDS ROAD, 
WSIOS0HSL43DW 
ATDL17B2 Accasj/Voa/Am® 


■BMKLLA how to OaaU Club 


Jose Sums. Tel: <09321780324 



Dm n raneeuowi 3 ptan* at aU 
•Me in rt»W (thro* ■> 1 ""•* 
Cram January Rtm » 
Austria. £300 Tel fiU M» 







0865-251195 



Italy’s Beaches and Cities 

Hotels and villas with pools on the Anulficoasr.rheLakes, 
IVucanyarKl by Sardinian beaches. Orwcek- 
* »«..), ends in Venice, Florence or Rome. FREE 
colour brochure call 01-749 7449 (24 hrs). 

-^X-jhe -■* %vaas?sS 

_.... IbV Magic OI Green,London _ 


SOUTH 

_ ^^Dlscocer the real heart ofAmerica 

Enjoy true Jazz and Music fascinating folklore and 
scenery relive the Battles of the Civil War, live like 
the "Cotton Barons'* on Plantations, play golf and 
relax on golden baches. Find out more about these 
and other exciting touts including visiting thehorse 
farms of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

JknPfTJ Write-phoxoraUlortmcnuK. 

CLASSIC TOURS 

Deptrr Kent house^87 Regent St London W1R 8LS 
Tel:01734797l ABTA46485. ATOL781 B 

tetefftero Specialist In Original Travel ■tetetete 


ARABIAN SUNSHINE 


Sptaa ORKtm JamMimy g> 
to ante «gu d MOM. 

CMC (4rti] Imm £399: 

A0NM(«Mj. IteSft 
MiHW/CTMLaieS to) tarn 
£27R 

DUBAI B to) fB» 1449; 

MISCM P to) tel MB. 

Pnm ted oa atoM dtoi ta Jm/- 
Wbte Ateja. Entoto a Ro* 



SELF-CATERING 

PORTUGAL 


PORTUGAL 

Par the best in Portugal call 
THE SPECIALISTS 

.VILLAS WITH POOLS 

t fay« temoBolqutoyp n»ro»*M 
iwi i w i H niiB POiiBwliHtum m 
lor groifts of 222 people 

Fhanatowfcr 

bradwn 

Martyr E^idayS 

018475031 
ASIA42855 KTOtWn 
Top HM Toon Ltd 


AUHBVE. Luxury an fee 2, 
Jan. Feto. March 89. mr a 
weeta. Soper toe. Coir, touuh 
and aeodi ema by. CsbO. T*l 
Brtmscombe 888306. 



HILLINGDON 


SKI CENTRE 


PARK ROAD 
UXBRIDGE 

MIDDLESEX UBIO 9NH 
Telephone: 

(0895) 55183 or 58506 


VKMNA SmnUh ttkHnQ School. 3 
Tomt indodtAO fttU dm p gr - 
(ormance at RMUw Scftool and 
private vbU lo UpManer Stnd 
at purer. « nlstrts Vtama. 3 
niotnaCraz. Qtarlea CavemUab 
EatarorlM. White ctoroa. 
Broad Oak. Sr u r wu wter New- 
ion, Dorset DTIO 2HF. TW 
0288 72453._ 


THE TOP 
SKI SCHOOL 
IN THE SOUTH 
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wtcnw sneneona by 
AT*T. UMU a Jan. Mm. £3. 
RtrartM tnfb 01421 TIM 
Open late an Wed* imtu 193a 
Ckoed I Jan 


AVOID 
FARE 
INCREASE & 
BOOKNOW 



UJL HOLIDAYS 


YOUR 

WINTER BREAK 

onaHi^bland Estate in Scotland 


Snog and sumptuously appointed cottages and 
apartments in the best UK locations. Select from lour 
idyllic highland Estates in Scotland to er\joy the 
spectacular scenery and wildlife. Luxuriate in 
4mington close to the Solent and New Forest, or 
savour the difference in Snowdonia in a Friendly Welsh 
atmosphere. Each Barratt Holiday location has its 
own unique character, from reclusive tranquillity to 
busy participation - the choice is yours. Each provides 
guest dub membership For its comprehensive 
sporting, health centre and leisure facilities. 

Luxury acawnmodation sleeping 2-8 is in the 
range of SI45-&600 per week. 

Telephone Marion McNeil - 08822 254 for 
brochure or return the coupon below for 
availability afc- Tranquil Lochanholly, in tire Spey 
Valley - Sporting Dahaber Golf & Country Gob 
near Aviemore - the scenic Forest Hills Estate in 
the Trossachs - Loch Ranooch Estate in the heart 
of the Highlands - Elmers Coart Lymington 
Hampshire or Pies ^- 5 . 

Talgarthin 

Snowdonia. {(JHV )J t.t. 31/12 


BARRATT 

International 

RESORTS 


Please ndteote area al merest 

Audited an Spain, Highland Scotland, Snowdo 

The Soiest and New Forest in Hampshire. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


_ ... _ 

K»MlO>WMffOCU« teOCHHIMXH B*mOOn 0£HM9« Mlt5PS 


m cowt . CDumon MMday 
nan. coronation Rd. Stem 
2/4. PartdDo. Now town and 
boat park. AH dam ante. Tat 
(0648)843344 CravnmO 
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HOLIDAYS AFLOAT 


EXECUTIVE STRESS? 
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ART GALLERIES 


Garden leads to sandy 
beach and sea..v 


Charaaer and uniqueness In the most 
beautiful areas of England. All our holiday 
properties are individually described In 
our free 34S page colour brochure. 

BING (0533) 440101 Quote ref- E248 (24tara). 
Or write to: English Country Cottage*, 
Dept £248, F-O. Bon 191, Leicester LE4 7WQ. 

S _ Tk outstanding properties of 

English Country Cottages 
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j M 11 ACTIVITY HOLIDAYS 


HORSE RIDING 

HOLIDAYS 
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LAKE DISTRICT 








LONDON 



CORNWALL A DEVON 



EASTANGUA 


OUR READERS ARE MORE INTO 


STUDIOS, APARTMENTS, VILLAS 
CHATEAUX & ISLANDS IN THE SUN 


CLASSIFIED 


01-4814000 
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Window on 
the world 

Many of the trails to the world’s most stunning 
■ 0 ."- * mountain scenery are becoming overcrowded — but 
Andrew Powell finds ways off the beaten track 






Tread with care: negotiating a footbridge in the mountains Peak of satisfaction: Kathmandn is the jnmping-off point for Pokhara and eight of the world’s 14 highest mountains; In the high season, the qnene starts here 


High spirits: a village child plays a universal game in the Kathmandn valley near DJralikhel 

D ervla Murphy got 
it about right, I 
think, when she 
wrote of the Anna¬ 
purna • Himal, 

.. to gaze on these moun¬ 
tains almost lifts you off the 
ground with joy**. On my first 
trip to the Himalayas, it took 
me a little while fully to 
appreciate the truth of this 
statement-1 flew from Kath¬ 
mandu to Pokhara, the start¬ 
ing point for most treks in 
central Nepal, and, clamber¬ 
ing from the plane down a 
rickety wooden ladder, stared 
expectantly around Nothing. 

Not a hillock, never mind a 
mountain. Milky-white cloud 
blocked out everything be¬ 
yond the end of the runway. 

We lurched through Pok¬ 
hara in a Land-Rover and 
stopped at the edge of a scruffy 
field. There the porters fin¬ 
ished stowing the gear in large 
conical baskets, and we began 
to climb. After about three 
hours of more or less unremit¬ 
ting effort we reached the top 
of a ridge and, as it was 
already late afternoon, pitched 
camp. The Sherpas being in no 
need of inexperienced helpers, 

I sat staring resentfully into 
the blankness. 

After a while a curious black 
patch appeared in the middle 
of the sky. Then, abruptly, at 
an altitude where large aero¬ 
planes are reduced to silver 
specks, a massive summit 
loomed momentarily into 
view. Over the next hour, 
windows, as if in some gigan¬ 
tic Advent calendar, opened to 
reveal a jagged cliff-face, a 
shining snowfield, a blue 
corrugated glacier, a still 
higher ridge. By half past five, 
when the sunset began to tint 
the landscape a delicate shade 
of pink, the entire Annapurna 
range was dear of clouds. 

People may go trekking for a 
variety of reasons — to get fit, 
lobe away from the telephone, 
to see strange and remote 
cultures — but the main point 
is to be rendered speechless, 

okbara is the most 
’important trekking 
centre in the Himala¬ 
yas. chiefly because, 
owing to a quirk of 
geologic al evolution, the 
Annapurna range has hardly 
any foothills. This means that 
the mountains rear up more 
abruptly than anywhere else 
on earth: Machapuchare, 
which appears, on a clear day. 
to be at the end of the town's 
main street, rises almost verti¬ 
cally from 1,500 to 23,000ft. 

This absence of foothills also 
means that it is relatively easy 
to get close to the big peaks 
and. their glaciers. Until Sir 
Edmund Hillary built an air¬ 
strip for the Sherpas at Lukla, 
you had to walk for 12 days 
(now two) to get your first 
good view of Everest. From 
Pokhara you can have an 
equally impressive panorama 
from your hotel bedroom 
window. 

Trekking began in the 
Himalayas about 25 years ago. 



The fifties and Sixties were 
the great mountaineering de¬ 
cades when the world's major 
peaks, the 14 which are over 
8,000 metres (2&250ft) high,' 
were climbed for the first time. 
Some members of the ex¬ 
peditions. perhaps reluctant to 
return to a rather less 
exhilarating lifestyle at home, 
stayed behind, including 
Colonel Jimmy Roberts of the 
British Army, who had taken 
part in a successful Americas 
Everest expedition in 1963. 
Basing himself in Pokhara he 
started out in business with 
four tents and eight sleeping 
bags. The company he 
founded. Mountain Travel, 
now takes hundreds of people 
trekking each year from Sik¬ 
kim in the east to Kashmir in 
the west, as well as providing 
Sherpas for Messner, Bon- 


village restaurants no longer 
serve rice and lentils, but 
lasagne and spaghetti bolo- 
gnese. These paths are often 
badly littered, and some of the 
camping grounds have be¬ 
come fairly squalid. 

The principal form of pollu¬ 
tion. however, is simply 
people. There can be ab¬ 
solutely no comparison be¬ 
tween being surrounded by 
all-too-familiar voices, 
whether British, German, 
American or Australian, and 
trekking through wild country, 
enjoying the worid's most 
majestic scenery in solitude. 
The problem has arisen 
because of the rapid growth of 
what is known as “tea-house 
trekking”. Originally going on 
trek meant taking everything 
with you: tents, food, fuel 
porters to carry it all and a 


‘The main point is to 
be rendered speechless’ 



ington and the leading moun¬ 
taineers of today. 

Trekking has become mass 
tourism, albeit of the more ad¬ 
venturous and enterprising 
variety. Thousands of people 
now trek out of Pokhara every 
year, and during the peak 
seasons (October-November, 
February-M arch) the trails are 
badly overcrowded. Even on 
the extremely tough 25-day 
“around Annapurna” route 
there are sometimes up to 200 
people waiting to cross the 
17,700ft Thorung Pass. 

The situation is little better 
in the narrow valley which 
leads from the Sherpa capital 
of Namche Bazar to Everest 
Base Camp Not unnaturally 
people wish to see the worid's 
highest mountain, or, in the 
case of Pokhara, the world's 
most spectacular mountain 
scenery, but unfortunately an 
increasing number are going 
home disillusioned — not 
because the mountains have 
changed, but because the qual¬ 
ity of lift on the trail itself has 
Steadily deteriorated. Along 
the most popular tracks the 


Sherpa mountain guide. Soon, 
however, the village people 
began to open guest houses 
and to serve food, and it 
became possible to go into the 
mountains with just a back¬ 
pack at a fraction of the cost 
The crowds began to arrive. 

As no fewer than eight out 
of .the world’s 14 highest 
peaks are in Nepal (the 
remainder being in Tibet. 
Sikkim and Pakistan), the 
situation there tends to be 
worse than elsewhere in the 
Himalayas. These problems 
notwithstanding, if you are 
reasonably fit Himalayan 
trekking can still be one of the 
great pleasures of life. 

If you opt to go trekking on 
the cheap, of course, you wfll 
have only yourself to blame if 
the experience is disappoint¬ 
ing. Local lodges are invari¬ 
ably crammed with westerners 
and are usually noisy, dirty 
and ftill of wood smoke. If. on 
the other band, you employ 
the services of a reliable 
company and lake tents, you 
will be able to leave the 
overcrowded routes, eat better 


food and, generally-speaking, 
be more comfortable. 

Next, if you are determined 
to see Everest, or the famous 
scenery of “the Annapurna 
region (an entirely under¬ 
standable decision), then you 
should travel with a company 
which will take you on the less 
frequented routes. If, how¬ 
ever, you are prepared to 
forsake Everest and Anna¬ 
purna, the possibilities begin 
to multiply. In Nepal treks 
west of Maoaslu (26,760ft) 
and south of Dhaulagiri 
(26,796ft) provide spectacular 
scenery, and it is impossible to 
buy Coca-Cola at any price. 

T hen, of course, there 
is India. Trekking 
has not so far been 
developed in India 
to anything like the 
extent it has in Nepal but 
some companies now employ 
Nepalese Sherpas as trek lead¬ 
ers. The Central Indian Hima¬ 
layas are accessible, the 
Gangotri region in particular 
being famous for the trails up 
to the sources of the Ganges. 
In the far north-west, Kashmir 
offers relatively easy treks in 
pretty (rather than 
overwhelming) scenery. 

In the Himalayas, broadly 
speaking, there are two com¬ 
pletely different types of 
environment. The southern 
free of the range is green and 
forested owing to the heavy 
rainfall during the monsoon. 
To the north there is an 
immense rain shadow, and the 
land is high desert. 

Both 7!an«lcar and (-Brisk h 
are extensions into Indian 
territory of this arid Tibetan 
plateau. Trekking here (and in 
Tibet itself) is a very different 
experience, not least because 
you are never below J0,000ft 
Bear in mind that north of the 
range the best season is sum¬ 
mer, while to the south, 
summer is the one season 
when trekking Js impossible. 

Finally there is Tibet itself, 
where trekking groups are now 
allowed to follow the route 
taken by the ill-fated British 
Everest expeditions of the 
Twenties to Rongbuk, be¬ 
neath the mountain's blood¬ 
curdling north face. 



TRAVEL NOTES 


The most experienced 
Himalayan trekking company is 
Mountain Travel, 
represented in Britain by 
ExptorAsia, 13 Chapter St, 
London SW1P 4NY(0t-«3G 
7102). It has scheduled 
treks in Nepal, India and Tibet, 
but will also arrange private 
itineraries, hs equipment is of a 
high quality and its staff 
thoroughly trained. 
Consequently its services 
tend to be more expensive 
than the average. 

• The time of year you are 
able to travel determines to a 
considerable extern the 
areas in which you can go 
trekking. Winter snow, 
summer heat and the monsoon 
are the principal factors 
involved. The following is a 
rough guide: 


j: Nepal, 10,000-20.000^ 
(Jure, July, 

rpZanskar. 

, Tibet, 10.C 

20,000ft; Kashmir, 5,000- 
15,000ft 

• Autumn (October, 
November): Nepal Central 
Indian Himalayas, Sikkim. 
5,000-20,000% Tibet 10.000- 
15,000ft 

• Waiter (December. 

January, February): Nepal, 
5,000-10.000<t 

• Despite the beauty of the 
scenery. Himalayan trekking is 
often arduous and 
uncomfortable and you may 
not fflee It quite as much as 
you had expected, ft is 
sensible to begin with a 
short trek (10 days), at an 
altitude below 12,000ft 
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Budd ready to tip-toe 



Zola Budd wants to run 
internationally for Britain 
again, although she wants to 
behave more carefully in 
future to avoid the political 
problems which have been 
such a part of her athletics 
career. 

Speaking in her native 
South Africa, to which she 
returned on May 9 because of 
nervous exhaustion brought 
on by the d&pizte over her 
eligibility which threatened 
Britain's participation in the 
Seoul Olympics, Budd admit¬ 
ted that she had made 
mistakes. 

However, next time she 
hopes to conduct her life and 
career in a “more subtle and 
professional way. If 2 cannot 
run internationally then I 
probably would stop my run¬ 
ning career. To run really well 
1 have to be motivated. 

“The one thing that has kept 
me from training in South 
Africa is that I know what 
competing in South Africa is 
like and what racing inter¬ 
nationally is like and 1 prefer 
running internationally”. 

Budd, aged 23 and engaged 
to Mike Pietersen, a South 
African businessman, looks 
much heavier and more self- 
assured in an interview being 
broadcast today at midday as 
part of ITV’s programme 
Athletics 88. 

She says she has run very 
little since she left London as 
the British Amateur Athletic 
Board (BAAB) was setting up 
an inquiry on her eligibility. 

The International Amateur 
Athletic Federation (IAAF) 
had demanded that the BAAB 
ban Budd for a year for 
“taking part” in an un¬ 
sanctioned meeting in South. 


O’Donnell 
returns 
as a hero 

From John Woodcock, 
Perth 

Reading newspapers which 
carried banner headlines such 
as “Bouncer War** and 
“BJoodyline”, the Australian 
and West Indian cricket teams i 
flew here together from Mel- j 
bourne yesterday, a slightly i 
shorter distance .than from < 
London to Moscow. They 
took as little notice of each ] 
other as they decently could, s 
When turbulence made itself 1 
felt, no one dared to mention 1 
uneven bounce. t 

The reason for their coming i 
to Perth is to begin the second 1 
and final phase of the World 1 
Series Cup, the one-day tour- s 
nament in which Pakistan are i 
also competing. Pakistan will < 
be playing in both matches t 
over the New Year holiday — 1 
against West Indies tomorrow 
and Australia on Monday, i 
Australia are spared from 1 
feeing the West Indians again 1 
until next Wednesday, back in ] 
Melbourne. . . 1 

The pressure oh Australia is < 
to avoid losing to Pakistan. 1 
Unless they do that they will i 
fail to reach the WSC final, i 
and with the Test se nes s 
already lost, the Australian i 
board would be facing an even c 
more considerable financial 
setback. I 

The position at the moment 1 
in the WSC league table is that s 
West Indies are out in front, 1 
having won ail their four t 
matches, and Australia are s 
ahead of Pakistan, having won I 
the first of the four qualifying t 
matches between the two. ( 

What will be an emotional t 
moment in a cold-hearted v 
season is the reappearance in v 
the Australian side of Simon i 
O’ Donnell. It is almost 14 
months ago that he flew home 
from Calcutta, having played 
a full part in Australia's 
victory in the World Cup, to 
be told that the ache in his 
side, which had been troubling 
him, was cancer of the lymph 
gland. 

He set himself there and 7 
then to win a battle much o 
greater than any ever played a 
with bat and balk and he has e 
done it. Just to have him back p 
should give a much-needed c 
boost to Border’s bruised and 
battered side. He is a hero, 0 
now doubly associated with r. 
defying the odds. h 

One of the ways in which g 
West Indies are the most g 
disciplined side in world g 
cricket is in their appearance a 
when on the move. If. as they ft 
boarded the aeroplane yes- g 
terday, their dark glasses con- n 
cealed a collection of $ 
thumping hangovers, follow- w 
ing their Test victory on ^ 
Thursday, they still looked 
very smart. 

The last time I had frown P 
-with them was from Delhi to ** 
Jaipur during the World Cup. “ 
On. that occasion it was Eng- w 
and who were sartorially « 


By John Goodbody 

Africa, which she attended as. 
a spectator. South Africa is 
suspended from the IAAF. 

Budd had withdrawn from 
the world cross-country cham¬ 
pionships -in March, after 
threats of a boycott by black 
African nations. She won the 
title in 1985 and 1986. 

She said: “My heart had 
been set on the 1988 world 
cross-country championships, 
even if I did not win a gold 
medal or even any medal, 
because I knew the weather 
and course would suit me. 
That did a lot to demotivate 
me." 

Budd, a former world 
record-holder on the track; 
says that she will plan a visit to 
Britain next year before she 
decides her future. She knows 
die could not run in the 1990 
Commonwealth Games 
because “the black African 
nations are so strongly repre¬ 
sented there" and the diffi¬ 
culty in complying with the 
new residential qualifications, 
which caused her to miss the 
1986 Games in Edinburgh. 

She says one of her main 
mistakes was to spend too 
much time in the Republic. “I 
had a South African coach 
then, that was the biggest 
reason for me coming here.” 
She wants a more “balanced 
life” if she returns to live in 
Britain. 

“I am more committed to 
an ordinary life in Britain. 
When my athletics collapsed Z 
had nothing to fell back on. 
My family and many friends 
were here. That is why I came 
back here.” 

She went on: “My mother 
would be upset if I return to 
Britain. But my fianc£ under¬ 
stands and will support me in 


that. I have made a lot of 
friends in Britain. I can still 
count on their support. I also 
had quite a lot of letters and 
phone calls of support." 

Although there are diffi¬ 
culties of clearing herself to 
run for Britain again, she says: 
“I will never be able to grow 
old contentedly if I do not 
fulfil my potential. If I am not 
menially right, I am hopeless 
at running. A lot of my 
running is menial rather than 
physical” 

Budd, who looks hack to her 
victory in the European Cup 
’ in Moscow in 1985 with 
particular satisfaction, says 
that she wants to run a 
marathon. “That is a long 
term goal” 

For the moment, opportu¬ 
nities for training have been 
limited because die recently 
cut a big toe on a lawn mower 
and she had to have stitches 
inserted in the wound. Many 
black African nations would 
only be happy at her compete 
ing internationally if she sat¬ 
isfied two conditions. They 
would want her to become a 
genuine British resident, in¬ 
stead of flitting between 
Britain and South Africa. 

They would also want her to 
denounce apartheid, which 
they see her representing de¬ 
spite the feet that she has held 
a United Kingdom passport 
since April 1984. 

. But Budd says: “I will never 
denounce apartheid although 
I am a strong Christian and 
Christian beliefs include a lot 
of statements which may not 
be in accordance with apart¬ 
heid. I am not prepared to say 
«fM» Zola Budd is against 
apartheid or the South African 
government” 


Britain’s Seoul 
heroes receive 
further rewards 


By John Good body 


Running story: Zola Budd and her fiance, Mike Pietersen, a Sooth African 


mtrL 




businessman 


Britain's hockey team, who 
won the gold medal at the 
1988 Olympic Games in 
Seoul, have received an un¬ 
precedented recognition of 
their success in the New 
Year’s Honours List. 

Richard Dodds, the captain, 
has been given an OBE to 
become the lint player to be 
honoured specifically for his 
services to the garae.David 
Whitaker, the coach, one of 
the most personable and tal¬ 
ented officials in British sport, 
has an OBE. 

Dodds, speaking during a 
short break from his job as a 
surgical registrar at the King 
Edward VII Hospital in 
Midhurst, Sussex said yes¬ 
terday: “As captain 1 am the 
team representative but I 

would like to think that I am 
accepting this on behalf of the 
whole British team. 

“We had some stars in 
Seoul like Sean Kerly, who 
scored the goals, and Ian 
Taylor, who slopped them, 
but they would be the first to 
agree that they could not have 
done anything if it had not 
been for all the guys in the 
squad. From first to last it was 
a team efibn in Seoul.” 

After the 3-1 victory over 
West Germany in the final, 
Dodds retired from inter¬ 
national competition. His 
career included representing 
Britain and England on more 
than 140 occasions. 

Two other gold medal win¬ 
ners from the Games who 
have been honoured are Mike 
McIntyre and Bryn Vaile, who 
finished first in the Star Class 


Dalglish questions the 
quality of pretenders 


Kenny Dalglish, in unchar- 
actericaUy pjpvocative mood, 
took a swipe, at the pretenders 
to Liverpool's throne yes¬ 
terday in dismissing the popu¬ 
lar theory that the English 
game would benefit from hav¬ 
ing a different club as winners 
of the the championship. 

As his Liverpool team ap¬ 
proach the halfway stage of the 
season eight points behind 
Norwich City, the most un¬ 
likely League leaders for many 
a year, Dalglish declared: “1 
am aware that some people 
have been saying that it would 
be good for the game if 
someone other than Liverpool 
won something but it would 
only be good for the game if 
they managed to reach our 
level.” 

The level of performance 
which Dalglish has in mind is 
that of last season, when 
Liverpool came as close to 
perfection as any team has 
done in running away with the 
championship. But while 
Dalglish believes that Liver¬ 
pool still have a chance of 
reaching those heights this 
season, he expresses reserva¬ 
tions as to whether their rivals 
can. 

Liverpool hinted in their 
1-0 win at Derby on Boxing 
Day that they were not too far 
short of their best. But as 
Dalglish conceded yesterday, 
they have flattered before this 
season only to deceive. 
Dalglish spoke of the sacrifices 
that players have had to make 
(ie playing out of position) 
because of the acute problem 
with injuries at Axifiekl — 
“dun is if you can call playing 
in our first team a sacrifice.” 


By CKve White 

Molby, for one, would not 
after the sacrifices made by the 
club on his behalf during his 
term in prison. After an 
impressive display for the 
reserves in midweek he may 
be given the chance to start 
repayments against Man¬ 
chester United in the televised 
match at Old Trafford on New 
Year’s Day. 

It is a game which is as 
important to Dalglish, in his 
attempt to bang on to Ihe tide, 
as it is to Alex Ferguson, in his 
attempt to hang on to his job. 
Apart from anything else Fer¬ 
guson has United’s excellent 
record against Liverpool to 
sustain. United’s Boxing Day 
victory over Nottingham For¬ 
est should have boosted their 
sagging morale. 

Goodwill seems to be in 
uncommonly short supply for 
the time of year. If it is the 
worse kept secret that there is 
no love lost between Ferguson 
and Dalglish, it is a loudly 
broadcast feet that Terry 
Venables abhors Wimbledon 
and the long ball game for 
which they stand. 

In an exclusive interview in 
yesterday’s edition of Today 
he claimed that he could take 
an average non-League player 
and within a week mould him 
into a player who could hold 
down a first-team place with 
Wimbledon. “Who wants 
that?” he asks. “Who wants to 
promote a form of football 
that has nothing for dreams of 
children in it?” 

One can understand the 
sentiment, even if does sound 
as though Venables was play¬ 
ing Santa Claus to his children 


Derby given stiff 
fines for poaching 


By Dennis Shaw 


The Football League yes¬ 
terday made a tough stand 
against die poaching of play¬ 
ers by forcing Derby County to 
pay a £65,000 penalty which 
could be doubled or trebled. 

A tribunal in Manchester 
ordered Derby to pay an 
immediate £40,000 to Wolver¬ 
hampton Wanderers for Chris 
Sleeuwenhoek and £25,000 to 
Birmingham City for Jason 
Karanagh, both teenagers. In 
addition Derby were stunned 
to be told that, depending oa 
the progress of the pair, they 
must pay further compensa- 


Wolves will receive an addi¬ 
tional £40,000 if and when 
Sfeewenhoek makes five first- 
team appearances, pins 25 per 
cent of any fee should Derby 
ultimately sell him. B inning- 
ham would receive £25,000 
after five first-team appear¬ 
ances and a similar transfer 
fee percentage for Kavanagh. 

Earlier this year Derby were 
fined an initial £5,000 by the 
League on a charge of poach¬ 
ing the two prontisiiig young¬ 
sters. The tribunal follows 
gating by the two offended 
dubs for financial coujpen- 


• SYDNEY; Malcolm Mar- 
the West indies last 
rjjtav is hoping to play for 
sota h Australia next summet 


who had originally signed 
them as schoolboys. 

Both young players were 
persuaded to accept terms at 
the Baseball Ground against 
the wishes of their two dubs, 
who had invited them to sign 
as trainee prof es si on als. 

Asa result of this breach of 
League rales, Derby have now, 
ts effect, been forced to pay a 
nominal transfer fee plus a 


The League’s positive re¬ 
action instantly demonstrated 
their readiness to come down 
hard on any dubs breaking tbe 
registration laws in sach fla¬ 
grant fashion. 

Derby's reaction to the news 
was mated. Arthur Cox, the 
manager, declined to com¬ 
ment, referring all inquiries to 

Smart Webb, the managing 
director, who said last night: 
“We wiD be exercising ear 

right to appeal-” 


forrather too long over Christ¬ 
mas. Ironically, Wimbledon 
coukl yet be the stuff of which 
dreams are ynadf of for Ia in 
Dowie, a forward from Hen¬ 
don. After playing in the 
Vauxhall-Opel League a few 
weeks ago, he is poised to 
make his Barclays League 
debut for Luton Town at 
Plough Lane today. 

Meanwhile Venables is busy 
fulfilling the dreams of little 
foreign boys who want to play 
for Tottenham Hotspur. With 
Bergsson, his Icelandic 
trialSst, likely to keep bis 
place, in the absence of Gas¬ 
coigne, in the team to fece 
Newcastle United, Venables 
was yesterday advocating that 
English dubs should buy for¬ 
eign. “All our best players are 
going abroad so let’s reverse 
the process,” he said. 

One might say that 
Liverpool have already tried 
that without too much success 
of late with the importation of 
one ton Rush. Since the failure 
of Fetrovic. Arsenal have 
made do without them. They 
led the first division for a day 
this week, but seem more 
likely to fell further behind 
Norwich today than overtake 
them 

Wltile Norwich are con¬ 
fronted by nothing more 
menacing than toothless Mid¬ 
dlesbrough (Davenport, 10 
games without a goal, seems 
intent on surpassing Birtles’s 
level of impotence at Old 
Trafford), Arsenal have a 
tricky one at Villa Park. Aston 
Villa were responsible for 
leaving the only blot on 
Arsenal's home record earlier 
in the season. 

Maguire’s 
transfer 
is finalized 

Port sm oath yesterday com¬ 
pleted the signing of the Queen's 
Park Rangers midfield player, 
Gavin Maguire, for £225,000. 
The deal takes Jim Gregory’s 
spending to over £1.1 million 
since he took over as chairman 
from John Deacon on June I. 
Maguire will be eligible to play 
against Swindon Town on 
Monday. 

• Gary Bannister, the Coventry 
City forward, and Russell Os¬ 
man, tite Southampton defend¬ 
er, have escaped additional 
punishment by the Football 
Association for their confronta¬ 
tion at The Dell on Boring Day. 
Both players were sent offfeared 
they would be ordered to fece a 
charge of bringing the game into 
disrepute because the incident 
was captured by television cam¬ 
eras. But, after studying the 
referee's report, an FA spokes¬ 
man said yesterday: “Both play¬ 
ers have each been suspended 
for three matches for the send¬ 
ing off We don’t anticipate 
taking any further action.” 

• FIFA said yesterday ft had 
suspended the Polish midfield 


to Italy with 
tner month. 


McNeill’s 
warning 
for Celtic 

By a Special Correspondent j 

Having enjoyed the Christmas j 
break, the Scottish premier ; 
league leaps back into action | 
today with what is only a 
foretaste of the encounters set 
for three days’time. 

Today’s match of the day is 
at Parkhead, where Celtic, the 
defending champions, play 
host to a Heart of Midlothian 
side which is steadily growing 
in confidence. While the men 
from the capital have twice 
lost out to Billy McNeill's side 
in games this season, the 
Celtic boss is well aware of the 
threat posed by Hearts. 

“It doesn't matter where 
Hearts are positioned in the 
table, they will still give us a 
band time,” McNeil said. “We 
can't really afford to drop 
many more points 
For today's game, McNeill 
wiD have to choose between 
McGhee and Walker, for a 
forward partner for Mc- 
Avennie.Grant, another who 
has made a welcome return 
after a long lay-off, looks j 
certain to start in the mid- * 
field, though a knee injury i 
could rule Whyte out of the ] 
game. McNeill, however, is j 
confident that the young inter- i 
national defender will be fit 
for both this and the Rangers 
game on Tuesday. 

Hearts, having dropped 
only one point on their last 
three outings, will be without 
the suspended Berry and 
McLaren, while injury elimi¬ 
nates Bannon. 

Elsewhere, the league lead¬ 
ers Rangers travel to Douglas 
Park, where they take on 
Hamilton Academical. 
Graeme Souoess, the Rangers 
manager, has named a 17-man 
squad, which should see him 
through today’s game and the 
rigours of Tuesday’s Auld 
Finn battle at Ibrox. Only two 
points separate Rangers from 
the chasing pack, and Sourness 
knows that any slip over the 
next couple of games could be 
heavily punished. He includes 
hims elf and Ferguson in bis 
squad, while there are also 
places for Walters, who al¬ 
though unavailable for this 
afternoon's match because of 
suspension, can turn out 
against Celtic. There is also a 
surprise call-up for 
McSwegan, the young for¬ 
ward, though be is unlikely to 
feature: As for bottom-of-the- 
table Aeries, Alan Rough, who 
became player-coach in mid¬ 
week, will make his debut 
The side most likely to 
benefit from any slip by 
Rangers is Dundee United 
after going nine matches with¬ 
out defeat, a run which has 
taken them into second spot 
At Love Street, against a St 
Mirren side minus the goal¬ 
keeper, Money, and Cooper, 
United will be seeking their 
fifth successive victory. 

Elsewhere, Hfoennan, with i 
only three points from their 
previous five matches, take on i 
Motherwell at Easter Road, 
while Dundee host an j 
Aberdeen side still without 
their oi pain, Miller. I 


Vatanen slowed by 
a desert draught 

From Jeremy Hart, Sabha. Libya 


Jacky Ickx took advantage of 
easier conditions than on 
previous Paris to Dakar rallies 
to win yesterday’s second 
competitive stage, from 
Ghadames. 

Iclot,drivings Peugeot, beat 
An Vatanen, his teammate, by 
six minutes on the 291-mile 
stage across a rocky plateau in 
the centre of Libya, and is now 
a full 12 minutes ahead of the 
Finn in an identical car, 
although Vatanen was slowed 
by a puncture and then had his 
car damaged by the down¬ 
draught from a television 
helicopter, which flipped the 
hinged rear bodywork onto 
the windscreen. 

Andrew Cowan, of Britain, 
also punctured a tyre on the 
last stage, where cars were 
averaging more than 120 
miles an hour. “I drove far too 


slow," Cowan said. “I got lost 
at one stage, and went six 
kilometres up the wrong track. 
The dutch was also a bit rough 
- a bit like the driver." Cowan 
finished the day fourteenth 

The Suffolk duo of Dick 
Partridge and Andrew Davey 
spent tire night under their 
Mitsubishi, repairing a 
cracked chassis, which slowed 
them down considerably. 
“Hopefully, we can repair it 
properly in Agadez next 
week,” Davey said. Ted 
Toleman and Barry Lee 
started yesterday in ninetieth 
place, after taking the first 
section from Tunisia into 
Libya very carefully. 

Colonel Gadaffi was ex¬ 
pected in Sabha last night to 
see the event which the Liby¬ 
ans are calling "The World 
Rally (a car race)”. 


at the yachting regatta in 
Pusan. Both receive the MBE 
for their services to the sport. 

Frank Dick, the director of 
coaching to the British Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Board since 
1 979, gels an OBE His period 
in office has been Britain's 
most sucessful period in the 
spon since the 1920s. 

Not only has be helped 
many leading athletes, such as 
Daley Thompson, with their 
individual training but he has 
also been responsible for the 
overall preparation of the 
team, including the choice of 
training camps. 

Mike Spracklen, the coach 
to Steve Redgrave and Andy 
Holmes, receives an OBE lor 
bis immense contribution to 
rowing and particularly to the 
success of the gold medal- 
winning pair. 

Three leading figures in 
Rugby Union, John Kendall- 
Carpenter (CBE), the head¬ 
master of Wellington School 
and chairman of the inaugural 
World Cup committee in 
19S7. Dusty Hare tMBE), 
England's most capped full 
back, and John Kuwait (CBE), 
New Zealand's leading try- 
scorer in internationals, have 
also been honoured. 

Ernie Walker, for 31 years 
an official with the Scottish 
Football Association, receives 
an OBE Other outstanding 
competitors who have re¬ 
ceived honours are Tony 
Allcock (MBE). bowls, Eric 
Bristow (MBE). darts, and 
Ivan Mauger (CBE), the for¬ 
mer world speedway 
champion. 


Gregory is 
available 
at a price 

, Andy Gregory, the Wigan and 
Great Britain rugby league 
scram half, was yesterday 
placed on the transfer list at 
his own request. 

Gregory, who was outstand¬ 
ing in Great Britain's win over 
Australia last July, will un¬ 
doubtedly cost a new world 
record transfer fee, of between 
£200,000 and £250,000, 
eclipsing the £178^00 paid by 
Leeds for Garry Schofield 
from HnlL 

The Wigan coach, Graham 
Lowe, announced that Gregory 
would not be considered for 
the match against Warrington 
tomorrow or for any other 
game while on the transfer list. 

Gregory has already figured 
in one six-figure transfer, 
when he moved from Widnes 
to Wigan. 

Weekend preview, page 46 


Simon Barnes’s Sporting Diary, page 10 




I HEALS 
SALE- 

NOWON 

STORES OPEN MONDAY 2nd JAN. 


P 
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Up to 20% off selected ranges of Heal’s 
own upholstery in fabrics & leather 
20% off selected ranges of fitted 
bedroom furniture 
15% off Heal’s ha ndmade beds 
At least 10% off big selection of Heal’s 
dining, storage & occasional furniture 
At least 10% off Heal’s bedroom furniture, 
beds, childrens furniture & sofabeds 
♦ 

Save at least 30% on discontinued and less 
than perfect fabrics, China, Glass and linens 

_ ♦ _ 

Up to 50% off discontinued and display furniture 
in our Tbttenham Court Road and Croydon stores 


INTEREST FREE CREDIT 

Subject to status - minimum loan value £500. 

Ask far written details at our stores (Licensed Credit Brokers). 
All offers subject to availability. 

■ A STOREHOUSE PLC COMPANY 
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One paradise lost, 


another regained 


DAino svces» 



Augusta, Georgia, April 10: on a glorious spring day, Sandy Lyle employs unprecedented skill and opportunism to retrieve victory from the brink of disaster 


Sandy Lyle 

An afternoon 
of magic 


Which was the finest sporting achievement of this 
year? David Miller turns to golf and the Masters; 
Simon Barnes selects the Olympic 100 metres final 


T here have been few 
occasions in famous 
championships in 
any sport where a 
sportsman has 
seemingly thrown away so 
emphatically a winning pos- 
ition, only to regain it with a 
moment of unprecedented 
skill and opportunism. Sandy 
Lyle got up off the floor, so to 
speak, to win the Masters title 
of 1988 at Augusta, Georgia, 
with one of the greatest shots 


in the entire history of golf. 
There are those who say his 
seven-iron out of the fairway 
bunker on the last bole played 
of the final day is the best 
bunker shot ever struck. 

It was a privilege to have 
been present at an event of 
such mounting drama, and a 
dimax over the last nine 
holes that was unforgettable 
for any British viewer — 
indeed, for anyone of what¬ 
ever allegiance. 


The tall, unemotional Scot 
became the first British player 
to win the Masters. To do so, 
he had lo be the first player to 
birdie the last hole to win, 
knowing he had to do so, since 
Palmer did that in I960. Lyle's 
astonishing shot, having 
pulled his one-iron drive off 
die final tee into sand, and a 
perfect 10-foot putt, gave him 
a one-shot victory over Mark 
CaJcaveccbia that added to the 
legend of this fine tournament. 


The beauty of the course, 
created in 1934 by Bobby 
Jones, winner of the cefo- 
brated Grand Slam of both 
Open and Amateur Cham¬ 
pionships of Britain and the 
United States in 1930, beggars 
description: rolling vistas of 
huge grassland mnged with 
pines, carved across a former 
horticultural nursery, the fair¬ 
ways lined with a sea of 
springtime colour from 
flowering camellia, cherry, jas- 
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mine, peach, juniper, crab 
apple and aral ka . Yet the 
apparent simplicity of the 
wide fairways masks the feroc¬ 
ity of the greens. 

Only three foreign players 
had previously won the Mas¬ 
ters: Gary Player in 1961, 
1974 and 1978, Seve Bal¬ 
lesteros in 1980 and 1983, and 
Bernhard Longer in 1985. 
Greg Norman of Australia bad 
twice been within one stroke 
of the winner the following 
two years. The European Ry¬ 
der Cup victory of 1987 at 
Muirfidd Village had been a 
warning that this was no 
longer a tournament which the 
Americans could automati¬ 
cally expect to dominate. 

On a windy first day, Lyle's 
round of 71 was unexcep¬ 
tional, but good enough to 
place him at the front. His fine 
67 on the second day, when 
Fuzzy Zoeller shot a 66 and 
afterwards proceeded roundly 
to criticize the greens for being 
too fest and “almost unplay¬ 
able", gave Lyle a two-shot 
lead over Calcavecchia. He 
was maintaining the form 
which had won the Greater 
Greensboro Open the pre¬ 
vious week, but it seemed too 
much to expect that he could 
sustain such a pace. Neverthe¬ 
less, on a sunny Saturday he 
had a third-round 72, the 
same as Calcavecchia, to 
maintain his lead, with Ben 
Crenshaw, who hit a 67, now 
sharing second place going 
into the final round. 





Forward* 
spoil 
the spirit 




Nttfbrdp 
Mosaic- 


Seoul, September 24: Ben Johnson moments after his triumph, with Linford Christie behind 


S unday was a glorious 
spring day, although 
controversy continued 
to centre on the 
greens, especially, for 
instance, the 11th: though, as 
Jones bad always intended, 
the greens are there to separate 
the champions from the rest 
When Lyle went out in 34, he 
had by then established a four- 
stroke lead at the turn. It 
was now that disaster over¬ 
took him. 

The Uth, 12th and 13th 
comprise a trio of holes so 
fiendish that Herbert Wind, 
the veteran correspondent of 
the New Yorker , coined for 
them the name Amen Corner. 
They seemed, indeed, to be 
the scene now of Lyle’s burial. 

He dropped a shot at the 
downhill 11th and then, plop¬ 
ping into water off the shoul¬ 
der of the green at the short 
12 th, took a doable bogey five. 
With a five at the J 3th, his 5-5- 
5 for the three holes against 
the 3-3-4 of Calcavecchia, 
playing a hole in front, saw 
him drop five shots to go one 
behind. Missing a birdie when 
well placed off the tee at the 
long 15th, Lyle now needed a 
birdie on the last three holes 
even to finish level. 

He got it at the short 16th. 
His fine seven-iron to that 
idyllic azalea-decked arbour 
rested a few feet above the pin 
on a notoriously sloped green 
where, over four days, there 
had been few twos. Lyle made 
the putt. Aii square. 

It was the most tranquil of 
late afternoons, the sun tank¬ 
ing from view, as he reached 
the 17th green. A distant roar 
told us that Calcavecchia was 
on to the 18th in two. As Lyle 
lined up his 20-foot putt from 
the fringe of the green, 
dwarfed by the pines standing 
sentinel around its back edge, 
the stillness among the watch¬ 
ing thousands was that of a 
museum. He two-putted to 
bold par. 

Now came the ultimate 
drama. His seven-iron was so 
cleanly hit from the bunker 
that it did not take a grain of 
sand; pitching on to the green 
and rolling beyond the pin, the 
ball trickled tack to leave him 
with an eminently missable 
putt for what could well be die 
greatest moment of his career. 


He sent it straight down the 
middle, to the disbelief of 
Calcavecchia and millions of 
viewers around the globe. 

In victory, Lyle’s modesty 
was unaffected. He refused to 
agree that be was the best in 
the world. American journal¬ 
ists pleaded with him, in 
effect, to shout hooray, but he 
gracefully declined. For all the 
remarkable confidence in -his 
game over four days, he would 
not bring himself to talk in 
that same assertive way in 
which Calcavecchia bad re¬ 
lated his own, in the event, 
losing round. Tm glad he’s 
going home," Calcavecchia 
had said with a relieved sigh. 
Lyle had given himself, and 
the golfing world, an after¬ 
noon of magical memories. 


Ben Johnson 

A moment 
to rejoice 


W hat was the 
most memora¬ 
ble sporting 
moment of 
1988? There is 
no competition. It was the 
moment Ben Johnson's run¬ 
away lorry momentum broke, 
and he raised his right hand 
above his head, index finger 
pointing to heaven. Ben John¬ 
son, numero uno: the greatest 
sprinter the world has known. 

In that one moment, he 
stood for all the joy of human 
life: aspiration, achievement, 
glory, thankfulness, utter, ut¬ 
ter fulfilment. 

You did not envy him: you 
rejoiced with him and for him. 
It was an incandescent mo¬ 
ment, a triumph of the human 
spirit All of us who were there 
left the stadium feeling twice 
as alive as before. All that is 
good all that is most worth¬ 
while about sport was cele¬ 
brated in that magnificent 
victory, those two final, float¬ 


ing strides with the finger 
upraised for all time: numero 
uno. No question. . 

And then to the Press 
conference. Johnson did not 
come, not for hours. We heard 
later that he was trying to 
wriggle out of it, that powerful 
men were trying every known 
form of percussion to make 
him step out and speak to the 
world’s Press. The Games 
and, of course; the world’s 
Press had a vested interest in 
the success of Johnson — it 
was heroics like this that we 
had come for. 

Perhaps Johnson did not 
want to spoil his day of 
triumph. He knew the con¬ 
ference would be a great 
Ming-off he lacks all-Ameri¬ 
can self-assurance, he has a 
stutter, he is inarticulate. No 
doubt he sees all kinds of 
hostility in the ocean of white 
feces that greets him on these 
occasions. In the end, he went 
through with it ToM us pretty 
well nothing. And that was it 
off we went to write our tales 
of triumph. 

Well, we know the rest of 
the story. How the race turned 
into a land of modem moral¬ 
ity play. Those who had 
sought to praise Johnson now 
sought to bury_ him. The 
politicians who woiikl kill to 
be photographed next to a 
famous sportsman were now 
competing for the chance to 
dance on the grave of Jolm- 
son's reputation. He had dis¬ 
graced his country, he had 
disgraced the Olympics. He 
was the wickedest man is the 
history of sport Johnson was 
made to stand for everything 
tad in the Olympics, in sport 
in the whole world. Why? 

Well, he cheated But a lot 
of people get caught cheating 
in one way and another, and 
they don’t get vilified quite 
like that And legion upon 
legion of sportsmen take 
drugs: track and field stinks 
with the stuff weight-lifting is 
putrescent with it American 
football is full of mad. aggres¬ 


sive, steroid-crunching mon¬ 
sters, Lawrence Taylor of the 
New York Giants has been 
busted for cocaine twice—and . 
he is a national hero. 

But Taylor is a heroic bad 
guy. “I drink too much, I party 
too much, and I'm hell on 
quarterbacks,” he says with, 
pride. The cocaine fits in there 
quite comfortably. We want 
Olympians to be good guys: 
we wanted Johnson to be a 
noble athlete, bringing us. 
chariots of fire. He was a. 
victim of our disappointment!' 
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^All that is most 
worthwhile about sport 
was celebrated in that 
magnificent victory ) 


D rugs make us all 
particularly un¬ 
easy. The inno^ 
cent-seeming sub-; 
stance that- 
changes you completely: this . 
has been pan of myth through-^., 
out history. OdysseuvQueen’ 
Gertrude, Alice and Dr Jetyii 
all had troublesome expert- ■ 
ences with food and drink. 

Added to this is a kind opj : 
squeamishness: the awfjg^ 
thought of doing yourself" 
revocable harm. The gro- : 
tesque effects various sub- , 
stances are supposed to have, 
on your sexual parts are» 
inevitably, the most famous . 
things about these perform - 
mance-enhancing drugs; this; 

sums up perfectly the real- 
nature of this fear of "out- v - 
landish substances. The ah-; . 
solute horror that 
abuse inspires is not mi 
but atavistic. 

Johnson is paying the bffl. 
for this. He will pay the price * 
throughout his life^ every time 
he thinks of what be has lost ‘ 
terms of money or in terms; 
his hero’s status. He 
doubtless also pay in ph. _ „ 
terms for what he has put 
body through. ? jj?: 

Yet Peter Elliott is a herbr 
and he competed in the Oiym-v 
pics stuffed foil of pain-killeK 
He is a hero because of it, aa& 

I certainly would never treat * 
horse of mine like that 
liott’s drugging is somehow: 
acceptable legally and m®^' 
ally, if not logically. 

Television has made 
one of the most desi 
commodities in the 
Money, power and corru 
now surround the inn , 
activities of playing ball' 
running races. 

Johnson has been cast 
ultimate villain in all this, 
he is no villain. He-is 
ultimate hero, and the 
timate victim, of 
sporting year. 


I Sffi* 


fan 


* “* * 'iftn a 
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RUGBY UNION: DAVIDSON HOLDS AN EIGHT-DAY PARADE OF THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY 


Irish threequarters 
cannot afford to 
botch the Italian job m 




By David Hands 
Rugby Correspondent 

Jimmy Davidson, foe Irish 
coach, sets great store by the 

arrangements which enable 
him to watch his best 45 
players in action in the space 
or eigbi days before the selec¬ 
tion of the team to represent 
Ireland against France on 
January 21, the first weekend 
of the five-nations’ cham¬ 
pionship. 

Thai side win be announced 
next Thursday, the day after 
the final match of Italy's brief 
tour, the highlight of which is 
today's international at 
Lansdowne Road, it will be 
the first time that a home 
union has offered full inter¬ 
national status to the Italians 
and, for Davidson’s sate, it 
must be hoped the visitors 
give his players the examina¬ 
tion he seeks. 

It has not been all cakes and 
ale — or should that be pasta 
and chianti -- for the Italians 
this season: defeat by the 
Soviet Union at Treviso in 
November, a 55-6 reverse by 
Australia earlier this month, 
the retirement of Innocenti, 
their cap lain, and foe loss, 
during Wednesday’s game. 
against Ireland under-25 at 
RavenhiU, of Bettarello, their 
new captain and record points 
scorer. 

“Three games concentrated 

Forwards 
spoil 
the spirit 

By Peter B31s 


IRELAND; I 



Today’s teams 

NO; p P Oaarimr ttenyowen): J F 

"trfsa&X&s&i 

Sranan (Instunanafc P ** 
fs Cotego). F P Mama 
..... TPJCtaacg(fjmackmnal. 

P M MMtuwft (randoms. 
catxdn).t> Q Lacdbrn I 
IIP TFreads (Lo 

D G lnrtn (I 

rassaate-k 

(Sunday'a Wall). 

ITALY: L Trotanf WNMA 
(CoS BajenelLH AmbroelojStei Dona). Cl 
MoraBfllviaj^LSrfraflafCtiSRonA 
DTwfl (Noceto), F PJetrosanB (Rota&fc 
R da Bemsrdo fPatrarca Padcwa), M 
Tfevtatoi (AS BurwttonL G ftnut (AS 
Benetton. captain). R SaetB (Patnrca 
PattoMA, R FswotafAS Benetton). P Heel. 

ftissssksaxassssk 

Caraiato (AS Bwwttx* L Cepfanl 
CPetaaJ, E vUnkal (COO Eugenofi. 
Haftwaw R H s g eoii (Scotland). _ 

into one week enables me and 
the other selectors to see the 
best 40-odd players in the 
country in competitive con¬ 
ditions at an important time 
of the year." Davidson said. 
“We should be able to sort out 
our international side from 
solid evidence." 

Of today’s Irish team, it 
may be the threequarters who 
are glancing nervously over 
their shoulders at the chall¬ 
enge presented by the Com¬ 
bined Provinces XV in Cork 
next Wednesday. Ringland 
and Irwin are pressing hard at 


wing and centre, while the 
presence at full back of 
MacNeill, back from bis busi¬ 
ness appointments in the 
United States, means Danaher 
must play well in his fifth 
international. 

It will be strange, too, to see 
Ireland take the field without 
the injured Kiernan, who has 
won 33 caps in the last seven 
years. A broken bone just 
above his cheek keeps him out 
of the game until mid-Janu¬ 
ary, too late to be selected 
against France. 

Ireland have already an 
international under their 
belts, having beaten Western 
Samoa 49-22 in October— not 
that a similar experience 
meant anything as far as 
Wales were concerned when 
they came np against Roma¬ 
nia on December 10—and the 
only change from the Samoan 
game is the inclusion, in place 
of Kiernan at centre, of 
Cunningham, the St Mary’s 
College player. 

Cunningham, aged 21, was 
capped against England last 
April in the Dublin Millen¬ 
nium game (when Kiernan 
appeared on the wing). He 
loured France in May with the 
party which knitted together 
so well under the leadership of 
Anderson and will hope to 
confirm the creative hints he 
showed against England eight 
months ago. 





captain 
in the'national training 
Bowen, the Swansea 


Back in favour: 

last season, replaces the injured 
squad to travel to Spain next 
centra, will be joined in the squad by Kawnlok, the Bridgend 
lode, and Booth, the Neath scram half, because Perry 
(Newport) is injured and Jones (Swansea) is 31 


Record within Hare’s reach Surrey are 

found 


Newbridge. 
Moseley_ 


16 

10 


Newbridge continued to cele¬ 
brate their centenary season by. 
stretching their impressive run 
to only three defeats in 25 
matches. Moseley found life 
difficult against the stronger 
Welsh forwards, but as a spec¬ 
tacle, it was dour and drab. 

Moseley scored first when 
Robson supped down the blind 
ride before the rival forwards 
fell out. Both captains were 
warned and Denhardt and 
Smith were lucky to remain. 

Sadly, Edwards, the referee, 
missed too much to keep control 
and the kicking Barr took on the 
ground in the second half and 
the punching .of Jenkins were 
unsavoury incidents. 

Both sides wasted excellent 
scoring chances through poor 
handling. Turner locked an 
early penalty and then con¬ 
verted Taylor’s, try from a 

J iushover. But Griffiths wasted a 
bur-man overlap, Thomas 
knocked on when clear and 
Sutton threw a forward pass 
when a try looked certain. 

Turner and Johnson ex¬ 
changed penalties and Heard 
added another when Robson 
was body checked as he broke 
into the Newbridge 22. But 
Newbridge moved ont of range 
when Richards finished off 
breaks by Turner and Thomas 
to race over. 

BCQBBC: Ww Wte Tri ms Tartar. 
RM»<a. Cwraito Turner. P e w eH er 
Turner (ZV Hwetef: TV* RoMon. Pan- 

■Ate* Johnson. Hoard 

NEWBIUDGC: A Harries: A Ri chards. P 
Thomas, C Spawn. C PWfes: P Ttimw; 
S Featoy. J ftowtattfe. K Whims. S 
Jonktra. R Smith. A Sutton, N James. H 
Taylor, S Griffiths. 

MOSELEY: S Purdy; L Heard. A Parsons. 
C Smith. ASWtt: A Johnson. S Robson; M 

gBtfUSM&Sei! 

MMK M Edwatds (Atceeter). 


While there are dub matches 
today of wider interest than the 
quiet Midland affirir between 
Nuneaton and Leicester, many 
an end-of-year will be 

raised to Dusty Hare, the 
Leicester frill back. It would be a 
tidy conjunction, too, if Hare, in 
celebration of his MBE in the 
New Year's honours list, could 
pass 7,000 career points, though 
Nuneaton may not be keen to 
help in that respect. 

If it were left to Leicester 
members — aO 5,200 of them — 
Hare would be voted a knight¬ 
hood for what he has achieved 
for the dub, never mind his 25 
England caps. The Leicester 
statistician reckons that 15 
points are required to raise his 
world record to 7,000 and, 
intriguingly, his average this 
season stands at 14.5 points a 
match; but another set of fig¬ 
ures, kept by a colleague who 
has followed Hare's career since 
his first-class debut in 1970, 
suggests that only eight are 
needed. 

He has already scored 245 
points this season, which may 
be his last, though Hare has 


By David Hands 

hinted at retirement before, only 
to return with appetite appar¬ 
ently undimmed. He is, there¬ 
fore, well on the way to beating 
his own dub record of points in 
a season, 396 in 1981-2. 

Remaining with points accu¬ 
mulators, it is not surprising 
that Saracens* rise this season 
has coincided with their discov¬ 
ery of Kennedy’s goal-kicking 
attributes. The Irishman, who 
has been persuaded to return 
from a holiday in Dublin to play 
against Wasps at Southgate 
today, stands on 197 and the 
BBC Rugby Special cameras will 
record whether be passes 200. 

Nevertheless, Wasps will be 
favourites, with Andrew playing 
his first game at stand-off half 
for six weeks after recovering 
from a rib injury and On 

chipping off a bit more rust with 
his second game in eight days, 
having previously accumulated 
two games in 15 weeks this 
season. 

Lozowski. the Wasps captain, 
steps down to allow Clough and 
Simms to link in midfield and 
Rigby will lead the side from the 


TODAY'S TEAM NEWS 


Bath v Northampton 
Palmer repiacas the unavailable 
Bames at standoff for Bath who 
also have GWicott absent on 
holiday. Northampton brtag Moven 
and Bums into their three- 
quarters, and play the old firm of 
Cox and Fox at prop. 

Fylde v Sale 
Macfariana returns to Sale’s 
back row against his former chib 
and Taylor displaces Poole at 

hooker. Baktwrfn is preferred at lock 

and Pond, anoth er fo rmer Fykio 
player, is chosen on the wing. 

Saracens v Wasps 
Buckton makes his first 
appearance fit the centra for 
Saracens for a month and 
Adamson Is at lock. Wasps are at 
strength, with only their regular 
props missing so Holmes and 
Dunston remain in the front row 
and Rose is at lock in the absence 
of O'Leary. 


Gloucester v Bridgend 
Gloucester have Hannatord, 
their captain, back at scrum half 

pJayedfar the Barfiarians on 
Wednesday, wM be avaMable. 
Bridgend include Devereux and 
Diptock, the Wales backs. 

Headingley v Wakefield 
Haworth returns at standoff for 
Headfogtoy, Hill moving to centre 
and Apptoson coming Si at fiill 
bade. Harrison and Barley play for 
WaJwfleM, who hew Barter at 
open-aide flanker and AUott at 
prop. 

Newport v Nottingham 

Newport hope that Abraham, 
their leading scorer, Is fit to play 
stand-off but have Yandie, a 
Christ Cottage, Brecon, schoolboy, 
standing by. Nottingham are 
without their England players 
have David Hok&tock making 

rare appearance on thawing. 


but 


bade row. Bath, too, have their 
captain missing in their game 
against Northampton: Barnes is 
away, as is his vice-captain, 
ChilcotU and Hall will lead the 
side. 

Bath are also without 
Lumsden, their promising 
young frill back, who has a 
bruised knee, and Hobbs will- 
play instead against a North-, 
ampton team lacking Packman, 
their leading try scorer. As a 
policeman Packman is con¬ 
templating a busy new year’s eve 
but not at the ' Recreation 
ground. Northampton give a 
debut at stand-off to Tubbs, a 
Loughborough University 
student 

The last time Bath lost a 
match was against Bristol, last 
March. They have since gone 29 
games without defeat, though 
they have drawn this season 
with Toulouse and with New¬ 
port, when they fielded a virtual 
second XV. The return today of 
Halliday, after recovering from 
H.-imag ftri knee ligaments, should 
help sustain that record into the 
new year. 

Holders want 
repeat result 

Edinburgh halted South two 
years ago at Netherdale to take 
- the McEwan’s inter-district tide 
(Alan Larimer writes). Today 
Edinburgh are die defe n din g 
champions for the tide-deciding 
match against South. 

In the other championship 
match at Murrayfiekt, Anglo- 
Scots are “at home” for their 
game against Glasgow to de ci de 
third place. 

• Trevor Ringtand fines np for 
Ballymena against N1FC at 
Orraean today (George Ace 
writes). He also plays for the 
Combined Provinces XV against 
Italy in Cork next Wednesday 
alter winch the selectors will 
choose the team to oppose 
France in the opening five' 
nations' championship game at 
LansdowBeRcMdouJamuay 21. 


wanting 

By Gordon Allan 


Surrey 18-Group-B 

E Counties 18-Group.. 16 


The Eastern Counties 18 Group 
schoolboys completed their 
Christmas programme unbeaten 
when they overcame Surrey by 
two goals and a try to two tries at 
the Sutton and Epsom RFC 
ground yesterday. 

Surrey had thmr chances in an 
excellent match but lost to the 
slightly better organized team. 

Counties scored in the third 
minute when Davies took a 
'quick tap penalty in front of the 
Surrey posts and Pinnock, their 
captain, was over in a trice. 
Allison converted. Surrey re¬ 
plied with an unconverted try by 
Slevin on the narrow side of a 
ruck before half-time. 

Good handling by the Surrey 
backs, with McCulloch stretch¬ 
ing over for a try in the corner, 
■put Surrey into the lead after the 
break, but not for long. Counties 
won a scrum against the head 
inside the Surrey 22 and Wil¬ 
kins, the No. 8, (breed his way 
over. Wilkinson made the 
safe for Counties with a short- 
range try from a ruck. 

SCORERS: Surrey: Tries: Slavin, 
McCuftxft. Eastern Countfos: Trio*: 
Pfcmocfc, WBdfts, WHMnson. Convections: 

SUMEYlESlOUfc L SmithJCraaMfll* 
W McCtiflodi Wfimhtedw College). M 
Stovfri (JWtn fisher* A Carol (Epsom* M 
Leonard (John Rsftort; J Ittbert 
E Ram (Glyn); D 
CoBsga) (rap: R 
Moody, Walfington US), DFey (John 
Rsfw) O Aadanonfiwwledon Cote 
M Shacks! (Catortwn). I Osmond pc 
S Bsytas (Worth Abbey). Y Wf 
CUutfboH* (B»o ni). B Rfctwnlean (KSQ. 
EASTERN COUNnES 18-GROW: A AM- 
son (Greshams) (rape P Harris. Gayntu): A 
Dougin (ipswWi). A Ptaaeck (Royal 
Hospital ScnooQ. k Stead (Notfafc Ool- 

ege of Agr.- 

(Woodhidge); 

Dairies (Greshams); J 
Mackenzie (Brentwood County 
Bata* [Colchester RGB). A Nonfs 
Hospital School). P Owe (Royal H 

asiwsffXL'aftAS 

RafarawASpHtfon. 


FOOTBALL 


Ipswich optimistic 
that Soviet will 
arrive next week 


Ipswich Town are 


hoping th 
heir Sovi 


that 


international signing, will be 
flying to England next week. 
Baltacha, aged 30, a defender 
with Dynamo Kiev, now has his 
visa as well as a work permit, 
and is expected to collect it from 
the British Embassy in Moscow 
this weekend. 

John Duncan, the manager of 
the second division club who 
flew to the Soviet Union to sign 
Baltacha three weeks ago, said: 
“It is all systems go and just a 
question of getting a flight 
arranged for Baltacha and his 
two children. I am hopeful that 
he will be with us next week, and 
even if he does not play against 
Nottingham Forest next Sat¬ 
urday in the third round of the 
FA Cup, he could be in the 
squad.** 

When be mates his debut for 
Ipswich, Baltacha will become 
the first Soviet footballer to {day 
in the Football League. 

9 Ron Green, the reserve 
Wimbledon goalkeeper, has 
priced himself out of a perma¬ 
nent move io Shrewsbury Town 
by his performances during a 
three-month loan spell at Gay 
Meadow. 

Green, aged 32, plays his last 
game for Shrewsbury against 
Barnsley tomorrow, after the 
manager, lan McNeill, admitted 
failure in his efforts to negotiate 
a price his dub could afford. 

“Ron has done superbly — the 
trouble is Wimbledon’s asking 
price went up 10 grand every 
time he played a blinder.** 


McNeill said. “Understandably, 
Ron is looking for security, and 
any permanent deal would cost 
us £50.000, which is well beyond 
our resources.*’ 

Ironically, Green was released 
by Shrewsbury four years ago 
after making only 19 League 
appearances. 

• Sutton United have sold alt 
their tickers for the third round 
FA Cup tie against Coventry 
City at Gander Green Lane next 
Saturday. Barry Dolbear. the 
dub's press secretary, said: “It is 
a complete 8,000 sell-out. There 
is no sign of Coventry returning 
any of their allocation. We are 
amazed, because when we 
played Middlesbrough here in 
the Cup last year we stilt had 
tickets up until the last few days 
before the game." 

• Huddersfield Town have an¬ 
nounced a record profit of 
almost £285,000 for the. year 
ending July 31. The figure is due 
almost entirely to work in the 
transfer market by the manager. 
Eion Hand, following relegation 
to the third division. He brought 
in nearly £500,000 during the 
summer and enabled the club to 
cut iis overdraft by £180.000 to 
£257.471. 

• John Cornwell, the Newcastle 
United defender, yesterday 
completed a £65,000 transfer to 
Swindon Town* 

• Darlington have paid £10,000 
for David Shearer, the Scun¬ 
thorpe United forward. He wil 
make his debut at Wrexham on 
Monday. 


Setback for Glentoran 


Gleotoran, leading the Smirnoff 
Irish League on goal difference 
over iinfidd, could be without 
four players for today's home 
game against Newry Town 
(Georgp Ace writes). 

Tommy Jackson, the man¬ 
ager, rates defenders George 
Neill and Alan Harrison as 
“extremely doubtful** and is far 
from happy about the prospects 
of Gary Hulis and Billy Totten, 
who are both carrying injuries, 
being available. 


Newry Town take a full- 
strength squad to the Oval and 
Malt Bradley, the player-man¬ 
ager. is confident that Willie 
Crawley, the midfield player, 
will have recovered from an 
ankle injury sustained in Mon¬ 
day's win over Glenavon. 

Stephen Baxter, 10 goals in 13 

g enes, is Unfield's only doubt 
r their away game against 
Distillery. Baxter is suffering 
from a groin injury. 


TODAY'S TEAM NEWS 


First division 

Aston Villa v Arsenal 
MountfisM could retain his 
place In the Vffla defence at 
Reown's expense. Arsenal 
recall Davis, probably as substitute. 
Dixon is also bade, but O'Leary 
is expected to continue at right 
back. 

Charlton v West Ham 
For Chariton, Caton (knee) is 
missing and MacKenzia (influenza) 
is doubtful, but Pates and 
WflUams return. Martin and ttiton 
(virus) are doubtful for West 
Ham, though Stewart and Dicks 
both return. In midfield, ince is 

suspended and Devonshire (ham¬ 
string) faces a lata fitness test 

Derby v JVWlwall 

Derby have Blades at right back 
because Sage is still Injured, 
ttonjrhamstring). Horrix 

S and Stevens (Knee) are all 
I for MMwaf. who recall 
Lawrence and add Salman, Morgan 
and Ruddock fo the squad. 

Everton v Coventry 
Clarke (knee) is absent for 
Everton, who wil give RatcSffa 
(ankle) end McCall (Np) lata 
checks. BraeewaU and ReW wfll 
renew their midfield i 
for the first time since May 1! 
Coventry are afflicted by 
Influenza and choose from 16 . 

Norwich v M*boro 
Goes, Norwich's unsettled 
midfield player, is poised to 
deputize should Townsend 
(caif)fafl a fitness test 

nameMoha^ra suljstitute. 

Shelf Wed v NottYn For 
Wednesday are optimistic that 
Snrtand (shoulder) will pass a 
fitness test, along with Turner, 
who is poised to replace Pressman 
In goal. Clough (groin) faces a 
late check for Forest Startxick end 
Gaynor stand by. 


Southampton v QPR 
Southampton are expected to 
name the (tide from Boxing Day. 
Fereday (ankle) Is absent for 
-QPR. with Dennis suspended, 
ARfiles. Law, Martin and 
Bradley Alien all come into 
contention. 

Tottenham v Newcastle 
Tottenham are without 
Gascofone (ankle). Mirrens is 
retained in goal. For Newcastle. 
McCreary is expected to throw off 
an AcftsUes tendon injury, but 
O'Brien stands by. Thom (knee) >s 
replaced by Scott. 

Wimbledon v Luton 

Wimbledon add Joseph and 
Ryart to the squad. Black could 
return for Luton, but HR is 
doubtfuldUB toinfluanza. Dowie, 
the recent signing from 
Hendon, is in the squad. 

Second division 

Chelsea vWBA 
Bumstead returns for Chelsea 
after an 11 -week absenceiNicholas 

and Hazard are suspended. 

Lee inbred. Dodds and McAllister 
are substitutes. Talbot, the 


faces a late fitness tBSt (I 
and is without Palmer (suspended) 
and Bradley (Injured). 

Sunderland v Portsmouth 
Norman makes his debut in 
goal for SunderiancL Home returns 
to the Portsmouth midfieM 
three weeks after a cartilage 
operation, replacing Dillon. 

Tomorrow 
First division 

Man Utd v Liverpool 
United are expected to be 
unchanged, with MoGrath as 
substitute. Btackmore is also 
added to the squad. Venison 
(hamstring) is absent for 
Liverpool; Mdby could play his first 
game since being released from 
prison. 


VOLLEYBALL 


Cuba’s late withdrawal 


The English Volley Ball Associ¬ 
ation (EVA) annual invitation 
women's New Year tour¬ 
nament at the Rivennead Lei¬ 
sure Centre, Reading, tomorrow 
and Monday, was dealt a blow 
yesterday when it was con¬ 
firmed that Cuba, the event's 
favourites, would not be playing 
(Roddy Mackenzie writes). 

George Butman, the national 
director of the EVA, said: “I’m 
devastated. So many volunteers 
have put so much work into this 
tournament only for this to 
happen. It's a bombshefi.** _ 

Cuba have won the event for 
die past two years and, accord¬ 
ing to Bulman, bad given no 


previous indication that they 
would miss Reading. 

However, there does seem to 
be a communication problem 
on both skies as the EVA bad 
received no recent written 
confirmation that the Cubans 
would be coining to Reading. 

Poland will now join the main 
tournament The event ted 
already been tarnished with 
Peru sending a weakened squad 
and China, the world cham¬ 
pions, being represented by 
what is effectively a B team. 

REVISED SCHEDULE: ItoMmne 2E0c 
FW 8 M v England- 430e PWu .V CMna. 


Czechoslovakia v I 
tOO: Potonti v Pare, 
Slovakia. 
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YACHTING 


Illusion is the greatest 
threat to Ragamuffin 


Great News, second yacht to 
cross the line in the AW A 
Sydney-Hobart race last night, 
missed beating Ragamuffin, 
first to finish, by 7min S9sec on 
corrected time. 

With glassy calms this morn¬ 
ing over the final few miles to 
the finish in the Derwent River 
and adverse currents also hold¬ 
ing up the next group of yachts, 
the chances of Ragamuffin, 
owned by Syd Fischer, winning 
on handicap as weft as taking the 
first-lo-finish prize were steadily 
improving. 

Time was running out for the 
next yacht with a real chance of 
winning on handicap, the new 
Farr one-tonner Southern Cross 
(Bill Gilbert). She rounded Tas¬ 
man Island, 45 nautical miles 
from foe finish, at 8.50 p.m. 
yesterday, but at dawn had not 
reached the Iron Pot light at the 
mouth of the Derwent, ft miles 
from the finish. She had to 
finish by 8.37 ajn. today and 
that task was beginning to look 
impossible. 

If Southern Cross and the 
other one-tonners between Tas- 


From Bob Ross, Hobart 

man Island and the finish — 
Sheraton Hobart. Nadia IV and 
Prime Factor — continue to be 
trapped by morning calms, foe 
most likely handicap winner 
would be foe Davidson design 
threequarter-tonner Illusion 
(Gino Knezic), which was lead¬ 
ing the fleet on corrected time- 
estimates throughout yesterday. 

Illusion has until 6.58 p.m. 
today to finish and beat Raga¬ 
muffin's corrected time. She 
could comfortably do that by 
picking up the expected after¬ 
noon sea breeze. 

Skippers John Calvert-Jones 
and David Forbes, joint-owners 
of Great News, spoke of foe 
extremes of conditions in this 
630-mile marathon when they 
wearily stepped ashore. 

On the second night they 
experienced gusts of 50 knots 
and had the boat snugged down 
to tiny storm jib and storm 
irisaiL instead of the mainsail. 
Off the Tasmanian coast, on the 
night of December 29. they hit a 
wall of calm and took three 
hours to cover 1.2 nautical 
miles. 


Mounting challenge 


The America’s Oq> could attract 
as many as 37 chafleagtrs if the 
New York Supreme Cowt dis¬ 
qualifies Dennis Conner’s last 
catamaran defence and gives the 
cap to Michael Fay’s beaten 
Mareary Bay Boating Chib in 
foe contest: off San Diego in 
September (Barry FlckfoaU 
writes). 

This became dcarnsurto 
when Fay said he had been 
approached by 12 American 
syndicates, the New 

York YC, Managed in joints 
the challaager ranks if the enp 
goes to New Zealand. They plan 
to meet in Los Angeles on 
Jasaaiy foe day met San 
Dkgt YC staffs a conference. 


for foe 25 challengers, that 
fnchide five from Britain. 

While the America’s Cap is 
perceived in nationalist terms, it 


to foreign challenges. For the 
moment American dobs cannot 
contest it anfil after San Diego 
either forfeits or loses the 
trophy. _ 

Peter Debrrceny, a Mercnry 


“The approaches for this meet¬ 
ing came from people who, for 
the m o ra BM - are in limbo* They 

know the importance of the issae 
before foe New York Supreme 
Coart and that foe pr ospect s of 
foe next America's Cup being in 
Aoddand are vary reaL" 


TENNIS 


Graf is flattered in victory 


Perth — Steffi Graf, of West 
Germany, playing her first 
match since losing last month to 
Pam Shriver in the Virginia 
Slims championship, defeated 
Pascale Paradis, of France. 6-2, 
6-1 in the Hopman Cup here 
yesterday (Barry Wood writes!. 

The score flattered Graf, how¬ 
ever, for although she was never 
in any real difficulty, nine of foe 
games went to deuce. Graf tried 
to do too much too soon after a 
break away from foe game, and 
she might have been stretched 


had Paradis not been so ner¬ 
vous. “She’s so good that you 
just go out there not wanting to 
lose too badly,” Paradis 
admitted. 

The Germans advanced to the 
semi-finals of this international 
tournament after Graf and Pat¬ 
rick Kuhnen overcame Paradis 
and Thierry Tuiasne, and 
Kuhnen then beat Tuiasne. 

In yesterday's semi-final, 
Sweden were beaten by Czecho¬ 
slovakia, despite winning the 
opening match. Mikael Pernfors 


was too sharp for a lethargic 
Miroslav Mccir. but Helena 
Sukova inspired a fight-back as 
she led the way to victory in the 
mixed doubles, and defeated 
Catarina Lindqvist in the 
decider. 

RESULTS: First round: Wast Germany tw 
France 3-0 (German names first S Oral Dt 
P Paradis, 6-2. &-1; Graf and P Kidmen bt 
Paradis and T Tuiasne. 7-6. 7* Kuhnen 
bt Tuiasne. 6-1. 5-7. 6-1. Serrt-finat 
CzechostovaWa St Sweden 2-1 (Czecho¬ 
slovakian names first}: M Mectr lost to M 
Pernfors. 3-6, 2 - 6 ; Mack end H Sukova bt 
Pemtors and C Lindqvist, 6-3,7-5; Sukova 
bj Limfovist. 6-3. 6 - 2 . 


HOCKEY 

Territorial 
titles 
again fall 
to the East 

By Joyce Whitehead 

The East players left Coventry 
School Couadon, yesterday as 
winners of both the women's 
territorial tournaments. The se¬ 
niors were champions for the 
second year running and foe 
undcr-21s for the third 
successive season. 

Their success reflects much 
credit on the coaches, Jenny 
Cardwell and Carol Perks. It 
takes more than stickwork and 
tactics to win matches and these 
two bring their teams to a peak 
at the right time. 

There were three key matches 
yesterday. East drew 2-2 with 
North, having been two down in 
foe fira 16 minutes to goals 
from Clare Liddell. These were 
cancelled out by Christine Cook. 

When Midlands played West 
both of them needed to win 7-0 
to supplant East at foe head ol 
foe table. In fact. Midlands just 
managed to win by 1-0 and so 
took second place on goal 
difference as they, like East, 
ended with 12 points. 

The South had their first win 
in the last match of the tour¬ 
nament when they beat North 
2-0 to take fourth place, leaving 
North with the wooden spoon. 
This was a quiet, gentle game 
and the second goal was scored 
just on time. 

The West goalkeepers, Julie 
Williams, for the seniors, and 
Philippa Scott (under 21) both 
had good tournaments. The 
latter was unfortunate when she 
stopped a penalty stroke against 
EasL only to have foe decision 
reversed because she saved the 
shot with her stick too high. 

The England and the England 
undcr-21 trial teams will be 
named on January 11. 

RESULTS; East 2 . North 2. Uwtoncto 1. 
WmiO; South 2. North 0 FtatepoakwiiK 
1 , East; 2 . Mxjtands. 3, WBSE 4. South: 5, 
North. Undw-21: South 1. Midlands 0. 
East a WMt 2: North ». MUBarxte 1 Rate 
PMtthmK 1 . East; 2, West; 3. Norte: 4, 
South: 5. Muilanda. 

Success 
built on 
Marlow 

The NatWest Youth divisional 
tournament ended at Lough¬ 
borough yesterday with South 
East winning the under-18 title 
and Midlands finishing on top 
in foe under-16 category (Syd¬ 
ney Frisian writes). 

South-East made sure of foe 
under-IS event with a 5-1 win 
over Midlands, their scorers — 
Way (2), Nicldin, Hoskin and 
Seddon — all from Sir William 
Boriasc School, Marlow. 

Midlands, who had finished 
their under-16 commitments 
with a tally of 10 points, had to 
wait for foe outcome of the 
match between South West and 
South East. South East, who had 
to win, were held to a 2-2 draw, 
leaving Midlands champions on 
goal difference. 

RESULTS: UndaMB: Mrfands 1 , South 
East 5; North East 1. Norte Wnstl; Wnst. 
1 . South Wast 2; East 4, Mkflands 5: South 
East 3. North East 2: Wast S, North West 
0. Final placings: 1. South East. 11 pta; 2. 
West, 8 :3. South West 8 :4. Mdbnfe.fi; 
5. East 5; 6 . Norte WesL3; 7. North East 
a Iteder-lfcWostO, South West 1; South 
East 0 . East 0 ; North East 0, North West 4; 
WestO. Midtonto 2k South West 2. South 
East 2: East a North East a Rote 
platings: 1 . Midlands, lOpts: 2. South 
W«l. 10 ; 3. South East 7; 4, West & 5, 
South East 6 : 6 , Norte West 3; 7. Norte 
East a 


South Korea 
agree to talks 

Seoul (AP) - South Korea 
yesterday agreed to a North 
Korean proposal for talks on 
sending a joint team to the 1990 
Asian Games in Peking. 

A letter from Kim Jong-ha, 
foe hod of foe South Korean 
Olympic committee, suggesting 
that the talks begin on March 9, 
was presented to North Korean 
officials at foe border village of 
Pan raunjoin. There was no 
immediate response from North 
Korea. 

Syed takes over 

Matthew Syed, of Reading, who 
recently scored two wins in the 
European Cup, will replace Des¬ 
mond Douglas in foe Stiga 
National Top 12 tournament 
starting at Clacton on Monday. 

Bailed oat 

Stuttgart (AP) — Three Soviet 
ice hockey players detained by 
police for shoplifting have been 
released after foe West German 
Ice Hockey Federation paid 
their bail. 

Cash challenge 

Melbourne (AP) — Pat Cash, the 
former Wimbledon champion, 
will lead Australia's challenge 
for foe 1989 Davis Cup team 
tennis tournament. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL 

B W WfflUUA W >aii « .-*IAawrtc»aw* 
Florida 14, Until 10. 

ANAHEIM. CaMomle Ftnwdon Bowl: 
Briflftari Young 20. Ctioraao 17. 

ATHLETICS 

NEWTON AVCUFFE: Fartwjrttla Rad 
new GNagal(OtdesMaiS. 2 <raln S«Mb 

BASKETBALL 


BOWLS 


TWOWKAgft dwte wd McBomot mo bWi 


_ h Olyroptc CUy GtMs 

« OMWn Si.Pamsmaytai Priam m 

SroONAL^H^CI aWw tNBte tejfr 

sCMS 1% ffisxfe % 

Mte)MM 9 rtok> 131,Boston CWfe 115; 
Svante Suparsorfw KB. Utert Haa SO. 

~ BOBSLEIGHING 

stKBSdffikhain 

U a r c wrrpMtn(W6). W941. 

NORDIC SKIING 


awed): 9wton A: M Suwta (Etiiam) bt K 
Brown, 15-7: M Uakw M M sSfc IS-I4; M 
CNtan btUBrowfe (%M 0 ft 15-10: N Shaw 
bt L jessop. 15-8. SkHm & c Anton 

(PsMrtwraugnfW BAideraan. 15-tfkJ Mnon 

ot E Dowun, 15-1. SKtkm D: J Stanont 

fEMM B Jonnaon. 16 - 12 : P Spance wiL Bat 

IMS. Eastern £ V Branson W 4 Canton 

. 1 BHufewiKJ Govern, 13-7 :B 

i jYofe u b Wbiws (Pent- 

, IfifijEJonMUiJ feeftndeon. 15- 
7: N Sating (EdMuraM bt M Watch. 15ft J 
Wrty ot MLonft ifi-ffMlen H: R Campbefl 
M MAflan [Cumbria), 15ft M Johnston W J 
Gottoy.154. 


CYCLING 



FOOTBALL 


oaOWftESSTOttL. to* OormmM 

run iiiiiiilAiiKnii aiwrf 70-maM w juep- 

Kanpt. 

ICE HOCKEY ~ 

NATIONAL LEAOUE (WW*JBteWfiftj 

S&S^SS£Xa% r SSSSl 

a^jSSioS^umrianaam 

itereowar Qteucfe 6, 


ENCUSH SCHOOLS WTTtf UNPSM3 

PHY: BatHortiwre a Cnrori ga” 1 ** S 

■■panraa. Esk# 1; Lhicc*w*>*ro 1. 


M SKI JUMPING U 

BosUOHjU; AI3BMDH. 80.H 


LITTLEWOODS 


POOLS. LIVERPOOL 


THIS WEEK’S FESTIVE FORTUNES 

DIVIDENDS OF £ 137.248 EACH 


TREBLE CHANCE - Mo* &P:s 
- NO CLIENT WITH 24 Pts. 
TOPOfV. FOR ONLY23 Pts. 



23 PTS.£137.248-25 

221/2 PTS.£8.31805 

22 PTS.£1,030-55 

2m PTS.£178-70 

21 PTS.£51-95 

201/2 PIS.£18-25 

KctbCkMtt fcnAnb MM iJl/j f. 
EupcnusiHul Com imuion 

(MiDoeeniMfl988-2!)-3*ta 
all nliaaia retemm 


FOR COUPONS PHONEFREE 0800 400 400 - 24hrs 


VERNONS 


POOLS, LIVERPOOL 


“mis week’s Xmas Shareout 
includes a Bedford Man who wins 

£145,097 


FOB WILY 23 POINTS 


TREBLE CHANCE 
Possible points 24.‘ 

No Client with 24 point* 

23 Points_.C69.738-00 

22% Points -- £1.25380 

22 Points ———-X 20 S -00 

2 th Points. 

21 Points — 

Treble Chance Dividends to 
units of 2/8p. 

Expenses end Comm is s i o n lor 
10 th December 1988-W-2S 


For coupons Phone Free 0800 300 355 









































































RUGBY league 


inn luviroo/viUKUAi ummcerjli 


Wigan are 
hoping 
for a New 


Year 


ear surge 

By Keith Msckla 


ffCm Jrtwn their expected 

“WWdon Road tomorrow 
mey w fil achieve two satisfyin g 
“TO - carrying their uS 

Beaten leagne run imo 1989. and 
the unexpected defeat 
“rated on them by Northern 
J? foe John Ptawr Siw iai 
Trophy on the same ground. 

Every other side in the league 
wujbe looking to Northern to 
repeat this success, since 
another *m for Casdefoid could 
Presage the opening of a gap 

which may prove too wide to' 

___■_ • 


Carmody’s lasting 
affair with racing 
brings second title 


Waiting for a CasUeford dip 
me die Sloes of Leeds, Widnes, 
St H el en s, and Wigan. Leeds 
nave another home holiday 
game;, this time against Oldham, 
and their ««<*, Malcolm 
Reilly, will certainly not allow 
his team to underestimate the 
visitors because of their lowly 
league position. Oldham are 
reviving rapidly under the 
coaching of Tony Barrow and if 
Leeds relax in defence, as they 
have been prone to do in other 
games at Headingley this sea¬ 
son, Oldham could pall off a 


still smarting from 


on Boxing Day, travel to 
WHnes in another important 
derby fixture. Widnes will be 
without their pack leader, 
Sorensen, and may struggle to- 
force victory against a Saints 
team told by their coach, Alex 
Murphy, that this could be the 
make-or-break match in their 
title bid. 

Wigan, who lost five league 
games at a time when they wens 
ravaged by injuries and suspen¬ 
sions, are now virtually back to 
strength with the return of Bell, ; 
Shdrord, Case, and Goodway, I 
and a win over Warrington at 
Central Park could set them off 
on a charge. 

Wakefield Trinity will be 
Making the double over their 
neighbours. Fcatherstone 
Borers, al Befle Vue. The 
Humberside holiday derby, 
Hall Kingston Boren v Hnfl, is 
being played on Monday. 

In the second division, Mau¬ 
rice Bamfofd will begin his reign 
as D e w shiny coach at Hatley 
wink other attractive derby 
games are Swintoa v Leigh and 
Wor kingt on Town v Barrow. 

• Phil Foid, the Bradford 
Northern and Great Britain 
winfc yesterday signed for Leeds 
in a cash-plus-player (teal In 
mMitiwi tO arillartmg £95,000, 
Bradford have taken utility back 
Marie Wilson in part exchange. 

• finHn A rmstron g, the Qniisle 
front row forward, has signed 
for Hall Kingston Rovers for a 
fee believed to be around 
£25,000. 


I n the spring of 1978, 
Tommy Carmody 
showed the racing world, 
at the Cheltenham festi¬ 
val, that he was an embryo 
champion when triumphant 
in the opening contest, the Sun 
Alliance Novices' Hurdle, on 
Mr Kildare. 

The money was down and 
Ireland was on up to the hDL If 
Carmody had any nerves they 
were not in evidence as he 
stormed up that famous hfll. 

On the same afternoon he 
again displayed his brilliance 
by wi nning the Two-Mile 
Champion Chase astride Hilly 
Way mid finished the meeting 
as leading rider. 

However, despite being 
based in England for three 
seasons with the Dickinson 
; family, Carmody never won 
the jockeys’ championship. 
Today, though, he stands 
poised to take the title in his 
native Ireland for the second 
! time. 
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That memorable day at 

Chd tenham y iill airs riwiMHrt . 

tions of the 32-year-old horse¬ 
man, from Limerick. Sitting 
relaxed in his bungalow at 
Lamville, on the edge of the 
Curragh, Carmody’s poker- 
player features melted when 
he looked up at the picture of 
the occasion, which hangs 
over the fireplace. 

“It was a great day and 
probably my greatest In that 
picture you can see Mr Kil¬ 
dare flying the last and the 
hone with just his head in. 
Silver Buck, was probably the 
best I rode.” 


T he following season 
Carmody began his 
association with the 
Dickinson family. 
“There were some great mo¬ 
ments,” Carmody said. “It’s 
hard to say which were the 
best I was runner-up in the 
jockeys’ championship and 
won the King George VI 
Chase three times on two very 
good horses — Silver Buck 
twice and Gay Spartan.” 

Carmody’s departure 
prompted much speculation. 
“I returned to Ireland because 
I was not getting my fair slice 
of rides. There were half a 
dozen young riders in the 
stable who were taking the 


CYCLING 


Tommy Carmody: widely 
held to be the best in Ireland 
mounts when Michael Dickin¬ 
son took over the licence.” 

Carmody soon put his 
grievances behind him by 
talcing the cham pio nship , in 
1985, shortly after returning to 

I relan d. 

The prospect of winning 
another title clearly delights 
Carmody. “It’s nice to be 
champion once, but to win it 

twice will be fantas tic " 

Carmody’s position as lead¬ 
ing rider looks likely to con¬ 
tinue as Frank Berry, die 10- 
tunes champion, recently 
retired “We all miss Frank,” 
Carmody said “He was a 
fanTattif champion, a fitfl wr 
figure to us jockeys.” 

The single-minded 
Carmody shrugs off the 
suggestion that be might now 
become the father figure him - 
sel£ despite the obvious 
enjoyment he derives from 
being at home with his famil y 

Carmody, like many Irish 
jockeys, stalled his career in 
pony races. Liam Browne, the 
Curragh trainer, who has a 
perceptive eye fora jockey as 
well as a racehorse, signed him 
up- 

“I served six years with 
Liam. He was a fantastic help 
and tremendous influence. 2 
was champion apprentice 
three times on the Flat. ” 

Increasing weight forced 
Carmody to turn Ins attention 
to jumping. His finely-honed 
style and short stirrup leathers 
often did not meet with the 
approval of die purists of 
National Hunt raring in Eng¬ 
land However, in Ireland his 
skills are widely considered 
the best in the business. 


Michael Morris, for whom 
Carmody rode as stable 
jockey, says: “He is without 
doubt die best A stone better 
than anyone else.” 

He now rides for the small, 
but select stable of John 
Mulhern. In the last two years 
Mulhern and Carmody have 
saved fees for Ireland by 
winning the Waterford Crystal 
Stayers’ Hurdle with Galinoy 
at the Cheltenham, fesdvaL 

“There is nothing like 
Phritwihflm- It’s die classic of 
National Hunt racing. There’s 
nowhere else with an with an 
atmosphere quite like iL I 
have been fortunate to ride 
seven winners at the festival.” 




C armody has some 
thought-provoking 
ideas on dm whip. 
“It’s very difficult 
when there is a lot at stake and 
there is a very delicate line 
between acceptable and exces¬ 
sive use when you are getting a 
response. 

“Using the whip is tike- 
asking somebody to do some¬ 
thing. Some you can just ask 
once, but others you have to 
keep asking. Abo I feel horses 
vary considerably physically. 
Some have thinn er dnw iVan 
others and mark very 
quickly.” 

Carmody feels that the use 
erf 1 more experienced stewards 
would be a big help. “You 
have to have someone who 
really understands the issue, 
like Rank Berry or Ted 
Walsh; not former point-to- 
point riders, as their experi¬ 
ence is not sufficient.” 

As for the future, Carmody 
has already made {dans. “I 
have a yard and hope to start 
training. Riding has given me 
a tremendous life. It’s like a 
love affair, and I am still very 
much in love with iL” 
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Peter Scadamore collects his 118th winara- tf the season with Baies 
Mother’s challenger The Ar gonaut (Stuart ShBston) hi the \ 




Poor fields Highland Bud gives Sheikh 
criticized hopes of another Triumph 

w n<r \Ti<4i<u>1 Seriv. kadm CbrresDCvint 





Dunwoody is 
flying high 


Richard Dunwoody dropped in 
by helicopter at Hereford yes¬ 
terday to partner Critic Bade, 
die 5-2 on favourite, to an easy 
10-length victory in the opening 
Bogmaish Novices’ Hurdle. 

He ft*™ re-boarded die heli¬ 
copter and flew to Newbury to 
ride a double for David Nichol¬ 
son on Springhoim and High¬ 
land Bud. 


Newbury^ clerk of the course, 
Charles Teller, yesterday said 
Oat he was very disappointed 
that only 31 masers have been 
declared for the six races at the 
Berkshire track today. 

There are just four h u m hi 
the featur e event, the AMMO 
Bradstnae Mandarin Handicap 
Chase. 

However, Toller did not Marne 
the ground for the poor support 
from trainers. **1110 going is on 
the good side of good to firm. 
The reason oust he the huge 
Dumber of fixtures oror Christ¬ 
mas, ” be said. 

Devils Elbow runs 

Devils Elbow, who foiled a dope 
test after winning at Worcester 
on December 5, has Ms second 
race at Leicester this afternoon. 
The Prince of Wales’s four-year- 
oM contests die Pytehley Nov¬ 
ices’ Hardle (1.0). 

Racing next week 

MOMMY: Cheltenham. Windsor. Catt- 
arick Bridge. Lefcpstar. Dewn&Emtar. 
TUESDAY Cheltenham, Ayr. 
WEDNESDAY* Ayr, SedgaMd. 
THURSIMY: Nottingham, UngfMd PSrfc. 
FRIDAY: Haydock Park, Fioltankna. 
Btitejurgh. 

SATURDAY: SandOMi Park. Haydn* 
Park, Warwick, Market Raaan. 


Highland Bud was installed 
joint second favourite at 16-1 to 
repeat Sheikh Mohammed’s 
1988 Daily Express Triumph 
Hurdle victory with Kribensis 
after making an impresavn 
debut in the Challow Hurdle at 
Newbury yesterday. 

Completing a treble for Rich¬ 
ard Dnnwoody, who had won 
the 12.15 at Hereford, the 15-8 
favourite jumped muddy and 
cleanly before beating Victory 
Gate by 10 Lengths. 

Bromo, Oliver Sherwood’s 
newcomer; had come to grief at 
the third flight from home when 
well placed. Simon Sherwood 
was shaken in the fall but 
intends to resume *tiv» 

afternoon. 

“He’ll have two more runs 
before the Triumph,” mid 
David Nicholson, previously 
successful in the four-year-old 
championship with Solar Cloud. 
“He ramps welL Hie order of 
running -mil be Cheltenham, 
Newbury, and Cheltenham — 
then Liverpool. 

“John Oxx won three races 
out of four on the Flat with him 


By Michael Seely, Racing Correspondent 

tiled Michael Heaton-EIlis, Green Willow goBjj* 

•I to representing the Sheikh. “He Persian WarHurdie 
usd’s then had a rest before we sent Chepstow on 1 ^ * 


Express Triumph him to David, 
ry with Kr?hw«dii The m aroo p-and-wtute col- 
i an impressive ours of Britain’s leading Flat 
ZhaUow Hurdle at race owner are now undefeated 
enday. under National Hunt rales this 

:a treble for Rich- season with Kribensis, Look 
Jy, who had woo Lively, an d now Highland Bod 
Hereford, the 15-8 having collected five races he¬ 
lped quickly *nri tween them, 
e HtptW Victory Nicholson, resplenden t in fats 
npthc usual sheepskin coat and red 

/ _ socks, then that Charter 

“Ver Sherwoods party will go to Sandown next 
income to goef at Satmday for the Gainsboromh 
t firm ho me wh en Quae. “I was pleased with him 
aimon Sbcrwood ^ Kcnnitcm gnd he's on tin* wsy 
in the&D but badtDke all my hones be’a 
ssuine nding this ^ in his work by Very 
Promising.” 

b two more mu £adier, the trainer and 
Trm mph, said Uonwoody bad initialed a don- 
ateem, prevun^y ^ springfrohn comfort- 
ably beat Mr Key in the Old 
fvatbSolarUo^d. Eteer Handicap Chase. 

KdL’Reorder of The National Hunt Festival is 


people’s mind and Green Wil ¬ 
low was quoted at 50-1 to 
become the first novice since 
Doamocker in 1956 to win the 


the Ulster Harp Derby,” said JEa' On The Line by 20 


rusiau *** . — ■..( 

aErawsfi-s 
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of ascarc about BaJlyhais after 
SmSfoeSCB. But h£ ail 
rtgt»t now and ready to go- 

Although pipe woo the Cnt 
tworaotost Rawell. the record 

breaking Somerset trainer suf¬ 
fered a temporary setback when 
Stepaside Lord, could only fir- 
kh second to Polyfemos in the 
opening Scot Park Novices 
GhaseT^He ran a good race, but 
you can’t win them all,” said the 
tramwr, who lad spent Wednes¬ 
day evening celebrating Bon¬ 
anza Boy’s victory at Chepstow. 

John White had taken 
P riyfenuB to the front at hall¬ 
way and despite Peter 
Scudamore's valiant efforts over 
the last two fences, Nicky 
Henderson’s half-brother to 
Green Bramble, stayed on the 
stronger for a 2% lengths win. 

The 6-1 winner was following 
np a recent Towcesier victory 
for owner, George Johnson. 
“Well just take him along 
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Warm weather 
incentive for 
riders to race 


Happy track in mournful surroundings 


ming Man On Trie Lin e by 20 qmetiy,” said Henderson. “John 
lengths in the featured CmBo w . .ays itw* he’s improving all the 


By Peter Bryan 


The mfld winter should see 
some fast times tomorrow for 
those prepared to brave the mid- 
holiday competition. 

Many of Britain's champions 
have been pounding mileage. 
Ian rrn lf " Mch , foe all-round 
champion, has ridden 500 miles 
this week in training “to blow 
away the cobwebs” but will not 
decide until tomorrow whether 
to break his programme of 
resting until F e brua ry and race 
in the St Neots 10-roile event 

John Pritchard, whose nat¬ 
ional championship _ 25 miles 
victory was among his 42 wins 
this season, has firmly resisted 
temptations to compete. *Tve 
ridden 450 miles in training this 
week but Iprefer to continue the 
steady build-up towards com¬ 
petition in February,” he said. 

Gary Dighton, foe Peter¬ 
borough rider, is likely to be 
frupti tomorrow after his record 
in foe Crest CC 25 miles two 
weeks ago. He is among 80 
entered for foe CC Breckbmd 
10-mile *riai_ Like Qunmish 
and Pritchard, be plans to invest 

£500 in a “disc” rear wheel now 
5 Ttn« they are permitted for road 
events. 


A series of weekly reports on 
Britain’s racecourses 
No 18: CATTERICK 


The map places Catterick 
Bridge in North Yorkshire but 
you could just as easily be in 
neighbouring Co. Durham. The 
prevailing accent Is pitched 
somewhere between When The 
Boas Comes In ami Alt Crea¬ 
tures Gnat And SmalL 

The racecomse occqries one 
of the bleaker corners of James 
Herriot coanfry. The austerity of 
the landscape b reflected in the 
Cnees of the sheep. It even 
informs the plumbing: you flash 
die loo in Tattersalb by pulling 
a length of bay-bale twine. 

To tire west of the racecourse, 
in the di rect ion of Middfatiam, 
are the military danger areas 
used by Catterick Garrison. 
Hus is same of the most 
forbidding terrain ia the British 
Isles and it is anwise to attempt 
the seven-mile journey to 
Middlebam’s splendid Black 
Swan Inn without a grade. The 
ideal conveyance is a lank . 

A day at Catterick can be 
enjoyable er utterly forlorn 
depending on the weather and 
yom- state of miad. It is a happy 
track in mounrihl s nrr o andings. 


fTHE GOOD 
RACECOURSE 
GUIDE 


Don’t set out if yoa have the 
blues: the panoramic doad- 
scapes are a powerful mood- 
Jnteusifier. 

Trips to Catterick were never 
relished by south ern stable lads, 
for whom the place was synony¬ 
mous with add and despair. 
This wasn’t purely xenophobic; 
foe facilities were awfhL They 
are better sow but the prejodks 
Ungers. Perhaps, to folly appre¬ 
ciate C atte rick, you have to be of 
the North. There is no lonelier 

feeling for a southern jump 
jockey titan to drive to Catterick 
■for just one ride and get beat. 
Jeff King did it once and retired 
shortiy af te rwards. 

They race all the year round, 
foe jumping being more compet¬ 
itive than the Flat racing. Fields 
under both codes are big and 
winner-finding difficult. 


Malton-based Jimmy Fitzgentid 
has a good record but maiden 
races on the Flat are the 
p reserve of odds-on shots from 
N ewmark et and Maaton. 

In common with far too many 
racecourses, Catterick is ar- 
raaged in such a way that 
punters are almost continually 
staring into tiw sun. It makes 
you wonder if racecourse archi¬ 
tects weren’t once in foe pay of 
bookmakers and crooked 
jockeys. 

On a bright day in winter, the 
runners can only be seen as 
spectral sflhouettes with steam- 
engine breath. AH very aesthetic 
but terribly confusing. 

The best vantage point is in 


the cheapest enclosure, apposite 
the grandstand. Hoe, yoa can 
stand on a raised reed-bed and 
have the sun behmd yon when 
the rmmere enter the straight. 

The facilities in this sector are 
not as spartan as they appear, 
though the gnats* dsafaoem 
probably ought to be con¬ 
demned. The snack bar is roomy 
and w el l- he ated and the betting 
arrangements coaid not be more 
intima te, seven bookmakers 
serving 70-odd punters. 

Over in Members and Tatter- 
sails, foe grandstand is «faw far 
an overhaul in foe next 12 
month*. The stewards* box, a 
concrete tower tacked on atone 
end as an afte rth ou g h t, is a textr 


book monstrosity and will be tite 


Hurdle. 

“If the entries dosed tomor¬ 
row, Fd put him in,” said Josh 
Gifford. “Peter Hopkms fa al¬ 
ways ready to have a px 
Realistically, we’ll probably go 
for one of the novices at 


fed thing to go provi ded foe Cheltenham. But you never 
management can find a powcxfU know, the race mfaht cut up.” 


ALL THE DETAILS 


ROAD TRAVEL: The racecourse is 
next to the Al, wefl signposted on 
the A6136, about five rises south ofc 
Scotch Comer. The Al is not the 
safest rood in Britain and travellers 
from the far south are advised to 
take the train. 

RAH. TRAVEL: The newest station 
is Darlington, nine mfles from the 
racecourse but weB served by Inter- 
City (Kings Cross-Newcastle few). 
Taxis abound. 

ADMSSX3N: Members’ £& Tatter- 


safis £5, Course EZ Annual 


membership 250, husband-wife 
£85, funiar (under 21) £25. 


PARKEMG: Free or £1.50 next to the 
rate. 

ENTERTAtffifG: Private boxes and 
hospitality suites are due to be tun 
under the planned refubtshnwra. 
INQUIRIES: Catterick Racecourse 
Company Ud. The Racecourse, 
Redcar. Cleveland TS10 28Y. Tel: 
(0642)484068. 

BIG-RACE DATES: None. 


enough explosive. 

The caterers, Fawcetts, do a 
sound Job. The soap (75p) is 
excellent, a better bet than foe 
hot roast bed roll which was 
gristly and appeared to have 
been bulled. The roll itself was 
best left alone, but they almost 
always are. 

Catterick is aaasaal in havfag 
two clerks of foe coarse, Charles 
Enderby Gamps) and John 
Sanderson (Flat), who used to 
officiate at York. 

Catterick B ac e ca—a Com¬ 
pany has a re c ipro cal areaage- 
aaent with Yorkshire Cricket 
Club and —w«i members are 
allowed fine admisriwi to Mine 

Specified ra*rh—B inriwlinf 

Yorkshire v Australia on May 

23. 

One wonders what Denali 
Lillee would make of the bdle- 
twiue flush. 


Whatever the Festival target 
for the six-yeamdd, now un¬ 
defeated in three runs this 
season. Green Willow stamped 
himself ss an exceptionally tal¬ 
ented young hurdler as Peter 
Hobbs rode him to an m>- 


Rating 


The; form was farther franked 
by the fact that the highly rated 
and hitherto undefeated Haw¬ 
thorn H21 Lad, marginally pre¬ 
ferred in the betting to Green 
Willow at 6-4, finished eight 
lengths away third. 

< Like all hfa fellow pro¬ 
fessionals, Gifford has been 
operating in . the shadow of 
Martin Kpe tins season. But the 
Hndon trainer fa certainly hit¬ 
ting the nugor targets with his 
wen-aimed arrows. Midnight 
Count collected £15^50 when 
winning die Castieford Handi¬ 
cap at We&ertiy on Tuesday, 
and Green Willow bas now won 

another £4,450. 

Despite his mere 33 winners 
compared with Pipe’s 103, 


time.” 

Although Pipe said that 
Chatem, his Champion Hurdle 
candidate, would only make his 
eagerly-awaited reappearance in 
Cheltenham’s Spar Hurdle on 
Tuesday, if the rain comes to 
ease the going, Charlie Brooks 
said that Cduc Shot, the reign¬ 
ing champion, would almost 
certainly ran in Windsor’s New 
Year’s Day Hurdle on Monday. 
“Hugo Sevan says that foe 
ground is good to fhm. I’m 
goi ng to w alk the track mvsdf 
tomorrow, and if his forecast fa 
correct wcU go." 

iJa£±’.!5 ai 2** *ouf 

Ks^os-swa at Kempton last 
lufisdsy. He won pnrttv wrti 
tarTm not going to lose any 

TXxratt y. I w orry more about 
my own team than foe others!" 

^ cu ^ aBD ? e received swift 
cotn P^ 3m x for his d£ 


■S ■" 

•?S *- . >‘--*V£*3 






fa 

If Wi 







torfoc Lambourn traiifer.^^ 

as5?JS*«MffSSKi! 


mr compared with Pipe’s 103, 

^ Gifford is now under £100,000 

One jockey scap denotes Awful; behmd foe Wellington trainer in 


the second fast. 


jumping 


afep/j-- ••r'sweigg 

■’w w: . ■ ' M— 

‘-V.T 


two. Bearable, thro. Average; 
four. Very good; five, ExcettenL 


the race for the prize-money that 

decides the trainers’ 
ch amp i on ship. 


his Sandown y <w Uxlafter 
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RACING 47 


Ten Plus can take 
another big step 
on Gold Cup path 


Ten Phjs can advertise his 

rh~u~nham Gold Cup claims 

by winning the Bradstone 

Mandarin Handicap Chase at 
Newbury this afternoon. 

It is an important race for 
Fulke Walwyn’s eight-year- 
old, who is on a treble after 
decisive wins at Wincanton 
and Chepstow. His reputation 
as a chaser has largely ex¬ 
ceeded his achievements, but 
his two victories, although he 
was favoured by the. con¬ 
ditions of both, suggest he is 
beginning to live up to bis 

Wiling 

At Chepstow he had little 
difficulty beating Aquihfer 
(received 51b) by five lengths, 
and while that is some way 
short of Gold Cup form he 
looked more fluent in his 
jumping, which has often been 
something short of foot- 
perfect. 

It is interesting to remember 
that be needed time to fulfil 
his potential during his hur¬ 
dling career, and after a dis¬ 
appointing first season went 
on to win at the Cheltenham 
festival. He may be a slow 
learner, and if that is the case 
there will be further improve¬ 
ment in him. 

Despite the small Add this 
is no straightforward task, for 
in Strands Of Gold he is 
meeting a high-class han di¬ 
capper returned to his best He 
was an impressive winner of 
the always competitive Hetrn- 
essy Gold Cup over course 
ami distance last month, beat¬ 
ing Handy Trick by six 
lengths, although he blotted 


By Mandarin 

Ins copy book next time when 
a third-fence feUer at Ascot 

However, Strands Of Gold 
is now racing off a 131b higher, 
mark in the handicap than 
when be won the Hennessy. 
He was dearly at his best that 
day, and he may not as much 
scope as Ten Plus. 

Against The Grain ran 
respectably when 1! lengths 
third to Bean Ranger (gave 
201b) at Haydock last month 
bat he is thoroughly exposed, 
while I H&ventalight was a 
long way behind Bob Tisdaii 
at liagfidd eariknhis month. 

It is difficult to see either of 
those troubling the principals. 

Radwhaw was impressive 
when staying on powerfully 
under 12st lib to beat Un¬ 
scrupulous Gent by three 
lengths at Market Risen last 
month and he is taken to 
follow up in the Philip Comes 
Novices* Hurdle Qualifier. 
This extended three miles 
should suit him ideally. 

Caormhe was a running-on 
ltt-fength second to the pro¬ 
lific winner Blue Rainbow 
(gave 141b) over 2'h miles at 
Huntingdon last time, and she 
may be the danger now that 
she tackles a longer trip. 

Fred The Tread should 
relish the chop in class in the 
'Wantage Novices* Chase, and 
looks too strong for his two 
rivals. He has taken on much 
more experienced opposition 
in his three stasis since beating 
the useful Biloxi Blues at 
Ascot, and has run creditably 
in each. 

He was in contention when 


faffing at Huntingdon, was 
beaten only threequarters of a 
length by Akram (received 
181b) in a conditional jockeys* 
handicap at Cheltenham, mid 
then ran better than an 11- 
! Length fifth to Ida's Delight 
suggested, as a mistake at the 
seventh lost him his impetus. 

Blueberry King has won two 
modest races and has a stiff 
task in attempting concede 
Sib, while it remains to be seen 
whether The Dragon Master, 
who failed to complete in his 
two starts fast term, was 
flattered by his 100-1 success, 
from Southemair at Sandown. 

The L'Oreal Handicap Hur¬ 
dle is tricky despite the small 
turnout but I fed that Sheer 
Nectar, one of Toby Balding’s 
three five-day entries, can gain 
her second success of the 
season. 

She quickened well to beat 
Hope Diamond, by 2% lengths 
over 2Vt miles at Worcester, 
and then weakened in the 
•closing stages when unplaced 
over two finlongs farther at 
Doncaster next time. Back to 
an extended two miles she can 
regain the winning thread 

Grey Salute won a valuable 
handicap at Fontwell last time 
■ bat may be suited a softer 
surface, while Afaristoun was 
bard ridden to hold off sub¬ 
sequent winner Rusty Roc by 
a short head at Ludlow. 

However, I nominate In¬ 
tuition as the danger. He was 
travelling well when brought 
down two out in the Lingfield 
race won by Badihar, and had 
previously acquitted himself 
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Ten Plus, seen airborne at Cheltenham, can enhance his Gold 
Cop claims with a victory in Newbnry’s Mandarin Chase 

well in competitive handicaps was prominent before weak- 


at Ascot and Sandown. 


Morfey Street can have the Chepstow. 


edge on Cash Is King in the 


short-priced favourite 


Ramsbury Hurdle, and give' that day, he is clearly well 
Toby Balding a double in the regarded and worth another 
process, while course and chance in a race in which the 
distance winner Landing previous winners look nothing 
Board is selected for the our of the ordinary. 
Hungerford Handicap Chase. The best bet at Catterick 
However, for the nap I turn Bridge looks to be the Nat- 
to Certain Style in the ional Hunt Flat race winner 
Pytchley Novices' Hurdle at Rubydora, who can improve 
Leicester. He finished fourth for her initial effort over 


in a National Hunt Flat race at hurdles and take the Stand 
Ascot two seasons ago, and Novices' Hurdle. 


NEWBURY 


Selections 

By Mandarin 


1130 Fred The Tread- 
1.00 Radwhaw. 

130 Tea Has. 


2.00 Sheer Nectar. 
130 Landing Board. 
3.00 Mariey Street. 


&Q L'OREAL HANDICAP HURDLE (£5,036; 2m 100yd) (5 runners) fliEIiIl 

1 2QP-MB MTUnON 210 tS)(ASponcs)RMnhuiw6-12-0-MHUbma* 

2 2314-01 GREY SALUTE 25 pASJ fFHaywanfl J JanWna 611-6-RDunmxx* M 

3 0112-01 SHKRICCTAH 21 (DjBF^^O-IUrtandJQ BaMng 5-11-4-— 23 

4 184B01 AFARtSTPUN 11 tOA3J(H Kay) J Edward! 410-10---T Morgan 07 

6 S/PU-030 MOUMTTUMBLEDOWN 0 (Mrs J GOtHnc) R Hannon 7-10-0---SHoora 07 

Long tendfeap: Mount Tumbtodcwn 7-12. 

MmtMs 64 Gray Salute. S-1 Ataristaua, 7S Staff-Nectar. 9* AWrtftoft 25-1 Mount TtaaMadam. 
1907: tlVUUI B-11-0 G MoOourt pO-1) 1 Utfwws 7 ran 


By Michael Seely 

1.3 0 Ten Plus. 3.00 Morley Street. 

Going: good to firm 

1230 WANTAGE NOVICES CHASE (£1.935:2m 160yd) (3 runners) 

1 0541101 BLUEBERRY KMQ 5 (DJ^O) (R Gidor) A TfcmaB 5-11-10-PSondmn 07 

2 321F2S FRED THE TREAD 14 PWW (0 Gmermnod) 7 Casoy 6-71-6-HOuaroody *99 

3 QBM THE DRAGON MASTER 28 (ftO) (R WMey-Coten) RWCMfCohan0-11-5_OI 0 magli 00 
BET1WGb615 Fred The Tread, 5-2 Tte Dragon Mow, 6-1 Bkiteary Kbg. 

190fc HA 1 P BROTHER $-1W) G McCoal £16-1) Mrs J Pitman • ran 

CADM BUraERBV KING hm mn twtae a* ctetorinm on pwuWmaaa atari Mm XI 2 nd to 
rwnw wotvwteinpton this season, mod AKram. 

recency taming Honeymm 3U Pm good) when the nMOONausTERbeRedoddsor 100-1 toheet 
odds an. Thta» ■ step up In ow. FRED the souttwnsS- by hi on Sandown reappearance ( 2 m 

raEAOnavsr recovered from a aristakeat the 7tn in isv&ooodl 

good handicap company or Aaa* lest tana; better _ .m-.r. 

Start earner a comMonai jockeys handicap at SWeeftwcFUB) THE TREAD 


CADM INTUmON, brought down when 0HEER NECTAR, who as 

runm goton wea at lingtMd ( 2 m. good to Btti to Christmas Holy at 

aoft) bat tarn out. had earner nm two good races m last tuna out had 

detsai, notably whan IW 2nd to A98unan at AaaM tor Hope Oto 
xo to Arm). GREY SALUTE showed the to firm). AF 


rat to stay when 
( 2 m «f. good) 
ran on waB to account 
Worcester (2m 2 T.oood 
was el out to beat Ru*y 


CAQM LANDING BOARD, twice a Winner 
runm ow this trip tWs term, at Newbury 


1.0 PttiUP CORNELS NOVICES HURDLE (Quafiften £2,574:3m 120yd) 
(7 runners) 


1 0002 F -1 BRANDON PIBt 14 (F) |G Greenwood) P Braorth 5-11-fl.—- PHolayp) 04 

2 002-141 RADWHAW 3B (PAS) (RB*deflng)TBnarinCtor 7-11-0 - PScattamore *80 

3 30-51*3 ROSTTffiA|gR 1 Hq)tWgDForaylh)CBraMBryS-n -8 . ... .. ■ -. HPartaa 03 

4 025-113 YOUNGBAVARD51 (BF)(MraDButo)DMumry-Smtor7-11-0 . -OBreMey 30 

5 4 A 1 muQQENAN SMUGGLER 11 WfTKeo^J GHord 6-11-4- EMwphy 07 

6 02032 TRANBPIANT BLUB 10 (Trenaptont Ltd) L Conrad 611-0-Mr Q Upton (7) 04 

7 60/2-322 C AO M I E 32 (Mrs C State) OMctelaon 6168 -- WOdowoady 60 

■EnUKfe 2-1 Radwhaw, 3-1 caoonhe, 4-1 Kruggeran Smuggler, 7-1 Yowg Bavard, 6-1 Brandon Pier, 

14-1 Ttaawptant Blue, 16-1 Roetreenier. 

1007: GLIDE ON 6-11*0 R HysttfM-1>A#raSOBwar2l ran 
CADM BRANDON PIER stayed on vwfl when 

rwttffl a 3 twtmer from Eshe Ness on Ascot Mvy] when 35W Wto 

RADWHAW beat BLUE came with a late run whan W 2nd to !*svex 
good to Mot el Fakanham latest atari 0m ST 110yd, good) h 

grouxL a novices' handicap. Stops up In ctass. 

- v 3t waarWdangyttoland CAOWME wea a nmnlngon iKiand to Bkm 

maoddsinsiWMtoona MHcwr nurdtojan «■ Rainbow at Hurtinraton tost tone 0 n«, good to 
grad u aoR)wHh R08TREAHER (* 8 > bettor oH) 71 flrm). BhoutdbesuSdby IWslooger tnp. 

YOUNO BAVARO. a dual bumoar winner m Vetend, fla to cB a m RADWHAW 


CADM BRANDON PI® stayed on waB whan 
Pvnm a3Jwtmerfrom EatwNnssonAaert 
rraaaaranca CKm. good to jjmjL RADWHAW beat 


diases at Newton Abbot (2m St, good) and 
vvorcestor (2m 4f, soft) thhk tann. was a ooMaced 
IHl 2nd to Team Chalanga at Phanplon (3m If, 


good to Rrm). May be stitod by tnts shorter trip. 
BATTLE KMQ retterrs after a lengthy lay off; 
flntohad hist over 413rd to CMa HBs at Aaem (3m. 
ooocflmAprt 1907. DALBURY has slipped down the 
handicap lately but ran a respectable race whan a 
nneMwarw 16 K14th to How Now at Pfumpton 

(2m. good to firm). 

Selection: LANDMG BOARD 


&0 RAMSBURY HURDLE (4-Y-tt £3.002:2m 4f 120yd) (8 runners) 

1 12-11 MORLEY BTBffiT 20 (WDPalahurat Paper On Ud)GBeMng 11-3-JFMet 00.' 

2 21-11 CASH* DR 15 PWUaCMMyem) Mm JPtoran HH2-MBewtoy« 0 O 

3 400- FALaDEIIOFODP Humphreys A Mm 10-12-Oltaan — 

4 FAUX PAVUj0N57F(C«ng) A Wde 10-12- BKaitfM*, — 

5 000 KWH ALOFT 12 (MaSonm Pie) T Casey 10-12-RDmoody 02 

6 PffSW LAP 1 AFFE 9 (Wedgeiess Racing Ltd) R Hodges 10-12-Wbstoa 77 

7 GANRAAS70F(»s A Lset) Mrs 0 Maine 10-12-Gltornagh — 

B 52*6-04 fiPACtAL42(S)(CotonelJ Ward) NGeselee 10*12 --K Hoo ra y 04 

BETTINQ: 62 Cash Is Wng, 11-4 Morlay SheaL 62 Faux PadBon, 8-1 Spaclal, 10*1 Ctoarmas, 
12-1 Laptofta, 14-1 others. 

1007: TSUTTO 5-10-12 Steve Kniwn (62) A TUmrt 5 ran 




eflactom on fast ground. a nonces’ nanaicap. steps up m cwss. 
KMJQOBRAM MPMUB was rMdan out to land CAOGME wea a nmnlngmn 1 KI 2 nd to Blw 

V* P dds HaW»w « Huntingdon Ikj Wto good ti 

grad to aoft) wHh ROSTREAWR (* 8 > bettor oH) 71 fkm).Sho»ad be sutodby tWa longer trp. 

YOUNG BAVARD. a duel bumper winner In featond, Mectas RADWHAW 

1^0 BRADSTQNE MANDARIN HANDICAP CHASE (listed race: ffETXA 
£5,725:3m 2f 82yd) (4 runners) 

1 F4P-4T1 TEN PLUS 20 fjOJrJBjB) (L Thwattas) F WMwyn 8-11-10-KMoonay 00 

2 45F61F SIRAW 8 OF QOU>l4CCO^F,0«ItodepandontTWnaLM)MPipe6-11-6 P»wdea«ra • 99 

3 2P34/5-0 1 KAVEHTAUGHT 21 (BAFAS)(TorsMexLid)CBrooks610*7 -RBeggao — 

4 30MI» AGAINST THE ffltAWWetVW(HShOtasf)DMchOisofi 7-10^-BDuowoodf 00 

BE1TMG: 11-10 TOn Plus, 5-4 Strands 01 Gold, 12-1 Agetaat The Grain, 20>11 Hnventofight 

1007: CAVWES CLOWN 6-11-3 R Atnott (7*2) D Bswocft 6 ran 

CflHM ^ j« bttfw ing tormOto Wa I IHAVeNTAUQHrheanra^arMsIncalOMg 

run ™ 1 potonttH: toflowed a 5) wto from I and was a wePhaann Oh of 10 on Unsfield 
Cawiw down af Mincantcn (good to mt) on J reappearance. AGAMSr THE GRAM waspkigging 
panuUmetB start wtth bos cmig ettort, besting f onsttne Gnbh when 9 3nJ to RausW caw 4m at 


008 WQII ALOFT 12 (MaPonm Pfc) T Casey 10-12 - 

P2F53Q LAPIAFFE 0 (Wedgeto» Racing Ud)RHodgea 1612 


a 


MORLEY STREET, winner of two 
- - Sandown (2m) tampers, has tekra 

wef to hratflhg; boat Ptaara Copse by 21 detent of 
Pipers Copse, a winner since, at Sandown ( 2 m, 
good). AnmtorestinQ prospect CASH 10 KMCL also 
a useful performarm bumpers last twin, has wa 
victories hi novices 1 taadtos. lostdmo aocourainQ far 
Skatcber by IS at Rumpton (2m 41, good to flrm). 
FAUX PAVBJjON was a usaU handicap stayer on 
Hw Fiat; 3nl to Nonwdlc Way to the cesarwttsh and 


rounded off the season with a victory in a 
competitive handicap at Doncaster ( 2 m, good to 
armLOANNAAS hansoms fair form on (he Rot this 
year when trained by Tom Jonas, wtontog at 
raydock (fm 4f, good u Am) and Ayr pm, hawy). 
SPACIAL ran crednabty when l a 4tfi to Tlnaa Lad at 
Warwick (2m, grad) last tints. Stand by tax In the 
gmund. 

OalacHnrr MORLEY STREET (nap) 


Course specialists 


TRAINERS 


JOCKEYS 


Aqritftr 51 at Chepstow (3m. sofo last tor*. 
STRANDS OF GOLD has been rataeo 19b by the 
hsndteapper for an easy « wm twain (he Hsrawssy 
bom Handy TMck (3m 2182yd). 


md«mi weMeamn 8 th of 10 on Lmgfield 
reappearance. AGAJN3T THE GRAM was pfcmgfrig 
on mtm finish when 8 «to Rausal ewer 4m at 
Haydock test toiw (soft). Ha»y« »wm on toror 
Own good. 

Ba to ct to n; TEN PLUS 


M Pipe 

9 

Romero 

29 

Par cant 
313 

Dote McKaown 

Winners 

4 

RUBS 

IB 

Par cant 
999 

R Akafturst 

S 

31 

Tfi .1 

PNlcflote 

3 

17 

173 


17 

no 

153 

P Scudamore 

Z7 

158 

17.1 

OMunvy-SmWi 

4 

26 

15.4 

S Moors 

4 

20 

164 

MrsJ Pttnasn 

7 

GO 

143 

H Davies 

18 

118 

153 

J Jonkino 

12 

00 

146 

R Dumoody 

19 

133 

143 


LEICESTER 


Selections 

By Mandarin 


1.00 CERTAIN STYLE (nap). 1 

1 1f\ TV A, r*m 1 

Z30 How Now. 

1.3U Mernt | 

2.00 Roscoe Harvey. ] 

3.00 Ijagawift 

330 Saskia’s Reprieve. 

Michael Seely’s selection: 1.00 CERTAIN STYLE (nap). 

The Times Private Hand trapper's top rating: 3.30 ALL JEFF. 


(Not btcbjtang yesterday's mama) 


ZJIQUORN NOVICES CHASE (£tJ579: an) (6 runners) 

1 1213-31 ANOTHER BOLUS 21 gVXSIflAa I AfcWe) Mrs I Hekla 0-1 T-fO. _—A 

2 2M1A0F NEW GOLD DREAM 11 (F.O) (Mra J Ma*3) D Nfchotton 7-11-4-BF 

3 WHMF B05C0E HARVEY 40 (O) (Mrs H Brockhsnfc) C Brooks 6*11-4__BdO 

4 1024041 STRING PLAYER 10 (BF/AS)(F Lea) Flee 6164-CHa 

5 28P-520 THE A TRAIN 10 (S) (M Obersfcln) Mrs J Ptonan B-11 -4-MP 

6 2U-P306 THE COBALT UWT 25 (B^tonflBBytord 611-4----HrT I 

8 ETTM 8 :6-4 Anothar Bolus, 7-4 Roscoe Harvey. 11-2 The A Train, 16-1 New Gold Draam. 

Ptayar, 16*1 The Caban Utat 

■MSI: NODAL01TE 7-11-4 Gee Armytago (S-1) J Spearing 9 ran 


toaan G90 
tom 72 
14-1 String 


— M Bosley 
. jnatomfT) 
. Peter Hobbe 

_AWebb 

. MrPFeoMo 
_BPoewfl 


Going: good (chase course); soft (hurdles) 

1.0 PYTCHLEY NOVICES HURDLE (£680:2m) (17 runners) 

1 0-22212 DEPLETE 15(TJ.G) (Mrs J Wtoofl)J Biundel S-11-4-M B re nn a n IW 

e 1 DEVILS BJOW 26 (P)(TT» Prtnta ot Watos) N Bmelaa 4*11-4 - BPrra— 05 

3 S62331 QUBOTSAMTirai22(8)(MrsDThompnon)RDlcldn5-10-13 --MJoraa(7) 05 

4 041 BGDUHOW3S (Mrs CPWpps) I CampbWi 4-10*12-ROnp«w0 87. 

5 00 BLUE FINCH 10 (p Cooper) JJeMctoS 4-UM2--— — 

6 20/ CELTIC RAKQ£R 7871 (B BytonJ) B Bytocd 610-12-MrTakrore — 

7 4/0 CEffTAWSTYLE20(BP)<pSump)OSherwood5-10-12-MRtobanto — 

8 0 FREE JUSTICE 56 (Btora ol foe tats Mrs C Lockhart) A JWPm 4-10-1*-— — 

B 0 LEAPVEARLAD 12{GKMhDJBostoy4*1612-MBOMey — 

to OS60P PROCTER® DEVIL50(taefctagand BquirwUd) J Whanon4-1612—— J RaMra(7) — 

11 0 SOOODDLY30(CherryTMaStables)PHobbs61612-MterHofaba M 

12 SO STANS JOY 35 (Queenawey SectalUee Lfcnftod) Wee A Wnp 4-1618- AWebb 13 

13 6 WES7SW LKJQO 200(MleaJLstoflJJ Edwards 4-1612-MrPFMMio — 

14 BWUNOta (R Battort) P BMtoy 4-167 - - - BPorafl — 

15 5654 GEORfflC 14(PNarvayJMrsJPtonen6167-MFIhaan 07 

IS PR- RMOFPEARL2SS(EStuartKnep«)BCambidoe6167-MrJCanMdge — 

t7 M THEPARSMfSI««31(rCourt)REefoey4-167-O T e00 ~ 

BEnwa 64 DevfeSbow. H-4 Deptoto, Csstaln S^iIb. 11-2 Gbws^ 6-1 Queen's Anthem, 12-1 Stans 
Joy. 161 The Paraon's Nun, Big Diamond. 161 othera. 

19B7i HYDE AGAIN 4-1612 R Strongs (5-1) PGUncM 17/an 

t jso HOBY SELLING HURDLE (3 44-Y-O: £1,072:2m) (10 runners) 

, 10 ME*R£ 5 fasHUre B CWlay) B Curtoy 4H-10-o Murphy » 

2 246015 DAWNROIWie(plMgtMtoeCBremen)Otbranon411-2-MlHaaea S3 

3 a KMOREV013(MraCCWpbeQICampbal6167 . HCamptoM — 

4 3S44S2 WLL DE LEASE 32 (BF) (J Pepper) J JenMna 8*167---— 80 

5 064 SHIRYON10lGBesfle)RSevan3*167--— -TWM -~ 

6 146 CHA8MAREL1A44(0)(MraGDevtaoci)ADwteon3-10-5---- — 600 

7 CAYMAN QUEEN T2F (J Raze) M Tompktoa 6162-- BdeHaan — 

B 00203 EAB.VN ROSE 23 (Ouawwwey China LJd) P Bevan 6162- — 08 

a it moot jninrr 1 r* - ^ c ( 1 u - — wn—m w 

10 Ofl TRAVEL MUSIC 21 (DWaBooftlWDWsMsoma 6164---M — i haff — 


230 LEICESTERSHIRE SILVER FOX HANDICAP CHASE (£4,425: 2m 40(5 runners) 

1 6430PO PAN ARCTIC 6 (60FAS) (Mr* RBBJTBR 611-10-— 85 

2 1P34-15 HOW NOW 0 (FAS) (ChAanacani Racing Ltd) Mra J Pitman 7-11-4-MPtoran 06 

3 633221 MATTPC15165) (J WMsanf J BtondeB 7-11-4- MBrarara 97 

4 B1PS3-2 DUART20(8)(MraJSatveraJJSpewing6167-AWebb 94 

5 006531 PEJatAB0S5(VAS)(BVetofi«no)KSlDoe6164<5«c)- DByiMt*) WS0 

BETTWG: 7-4 How Now. 64 Duert, 7-2 Permabos. 61 Mattie, 12*1 Pan AKtkv 

1987: LUCKY RASCAL 6124) E Mraphy (41) J Gilford 7 ran 


— &OGALLOWTREE NOVICES CHASE (E2.77& 3m) (14 nmners) 

—■ 1 RBSjHM BACKPACKER 24 (DA (CWal)Q Enright 611-4- 

— 2 60P-324 AMBER BLOSSOM IB (Mrs JPauthsrer)J Edwards 61612- 

— 3 52 BRICKYARD 25 (T Fnart) P Hobbs 61612-- 

“ 4PJP06PU FDBARR11 (Mra P Bade) N Painting 61612- 

•J 5 BflJWtMO GENERAL BS 24 (Mrs P Hants) P Harris 61612- 

K 8 082 LEAGAUte 12 (J White) T Casey 61612- 

— 7 00U44/6 PAUPERSOOL02S(Mra PStortayJ A JVWaon 7-1612- 

~ 8 OP PEA SAL 12 (D Wad) M Otwer 61612-- 

37 9 OOFP-4 PtKBiAH 11 (V)(R Edwards) RLM 61612- 

— 10 063 RECTORY MYSTHtY 2S (H Harpor4>Bwe) P O'Connor 7-1612 _ 

— 11 0PP P6 4 RtVEH SAKT 43 (B Bytod) B Bytotd 161612- 


D Murphy 


4 3SMS2 WLL DE LEASE 32 (BF) (J Pepper) J Janldna 6167---— 88 

5 064 SHIRYON10lGBesla)RSevan6167--— -TWM -~ 

S 740 CHASMARB1A 44(G) (Mm ODe*laoc4 A Dartew 6165---- — *10 

7 CAYMAN QUEBNT2F (J Raze) M Tompktoa 616®-.BdeHaan — 

g 00289 ESD-YN ROSE 23 (Ouawwwey China Ltd) P Beven 6162- — 06 

« it moot jninrr 1 r* - ^ c i 1 tJ ~rr , i u Cfcirot ^ - — nT, * ,m si 

n 00 TRAVEL MUSIC 21 (DWafcoftlWDBfliMKKna 6166---M tis i hrrt — 

BETTUOt 5-2 Uerire. 61 DtWh Romp, 6t ChaamaraHa, 61 Ml De Lease, 7-t Em^n Rose. 161 
«nm Path, 141 othare. 

108 ft FALUNQ SHADOW 61(«JMcLa^3*> fa»)JPeai» 14 ran 


THE TIMES RACING SERVICE 

live commentaty 

^ _ and classified results 

Call 0898 500123 

/ m m Mandarin’s Form Guide 

hgpr and rapid results 

n Call 0898 100 123 

cate cost asp *itf peek) and 38|p (MamMd A peak) per mfMM Jnc^VAT 



12 U63 TlflMLEJACK2S(B%fP!ti)BBj*«l61612- HrTMoora — 

13 K2/-P3 VWAOUET2(BJ^)g0'NelDMreJPlmiJr6l612-- UPWma 00 

14 443032 WATER CANNON 14 (V^(FLM)FUm 7-1612- CHawntH 78 

BEITM& 11-10 Beckpaeker. 7-2 Leagaune, 11-2 Amber Btossom, 7-1 Vnaque. 161 WatarCennon. 14 

1 others. 

1087: CONJUGATE 6168 C UeweDyfl (161) M WBdraon 18 ran 

<340 MIDLAND HAWJICAP HURDLE (£1.842:2m 4f) (12 runners) 

1 28469 ALL JEFF 1*W JoeepW C Bmoba 415W . .. — -*2 

2 FPP4H2 JAABB MY BOY 5 ( 6 SJ(BfcieChlp Racing Pte)MDIeldniOri 6126— - PO*m 00 

3 188/060 WIDE BOY 28 06F^)(MPopham)PEUtoy 611-13-- - -— 

4 01V4H LONTANO 5(081 (Mra J Jones) Flaw 611-0 fS® 0 .- -■ CNrafora 81 

5 601011 SASKIA’S REPRIEVE S (V.CAF.O 8 ) pTtair HoUngs) K Stone 411-9 (See) P jjWffl 07 

S 15/41 LBLAUQKSM(Q)Katy&Q»«XTravelUd)PHBdger5-11-4-MRfcbanfc -— 

7 080405- WGHIiaJGE»»(G«(eLlJdg«AChai*erWn611-0-—^- z rr - — « 

8 63SP0O NCXmSWtRUtJER 10(BJ»«(RWM0ntfnThompew61610--5 

fl 02-45 quo NOBLE 04 (WtoaoafcsLgflJ Hank 4160 ...— - X3bna 81 

10WI/-WP SWKTSTOB4t0B3sS)(8artuil«Conmn«acr)TOes«y6167-~r““ ““ 

11 000/106 MR KIRBY 314 (DJ 8 )(R Morton) B Curley 616fi«—-- * 

12 400060 raHING SMAtaC 43 (80 (B Byhird) B Byfort 5*160—u——-SNaWtoora P) 72 

NUa& waWe’a Raprito*, 6 * James My Soy. Loraano, 161 Gte Noble, 141 Mgn 
Ridge, Mr KtiOy, 161 otnera. 

1987:1 WONDER WNEN 6161 A Adtona (7-2) G Wm 10 ran 


Course specialists 


TRAINERS ^ 

Wkmere Runnora fVcent 

MrsJFUmen If * HPOmen 

A Davison 3 U Si BdeHaan 

tbi 5 21 zaa 

J peering 3 27 11.1 

tOrtyquefifiera) 


JOCKEYS 

Mnnecs R Mm FWoant 

S 17 • 264 

7 25 £60 

(Only quotum) 


ening on his reaRiearance at 


Two titles 
only for 
Mullins 
family 

From Our Irish Raring 
Correspondent 
Dublin 

There is no soch thing ts a dose 
season for Irish jumpers, unlike 
the shnation which prevails in 
Britain, and in consequence the 
statistics for National Hunt 
racing here traditionally com 
the calendar year. 

With only today’s resale* at 
Paochestown to be ra d aded. all 
the [DUO title races have bees 
sorted oat and the dream of 
Paddy Mullins, that the fiunfly 
would carry off three dtampiOD- 
ships, has pot materialised. 

From early in the autumn 
there was no danger whatever to 
Paddy becoming champion 
trainer for the sixth successive 
year while his ««<ranr son, 
Willie, produced a late xaDy this 
month to overhaul last year’s 
champion amateur rider John 
Queally and go dear in recent 
days. Willie's finr winners over 
Christmas included (he big har¬ 
dies winner, GrabeL. 

Younger brother, Tony, 
started the hotiday period trail¬ 
ing Tommy Cannody by five but 
has managed to ride only two 
winners since Boxing Day. He 
starts today's meeting with ooly 
two booked mounts. Technics 
(J JO) and Irish Wind (2.0). 

Arthur Moore had mud 
fortunes over Christmas with his 
team of chasers. Have A Barney 
UnHtng (he Find ns Handicap 
Chase hot odds-on favourite 
Weather The Storm falling in 
the Black And White Whisky 
Champion Chase. 

He should, however, wind up 
well at Puachestown where his 
good staying hurdler Torrent 
Bay will start a short-priced 
favourite to complete a treMein 
the Brenaockstown Handicap 
Hurdle. 

Triumph favourites 

HEb make Highland Bod 12-1 
ioint-fovoorite with Enemy Ac¬ 
tion for the Triumph Hurdle 
after his HMengtb success at 
Newtrnry yesterday. Propero, 
who made a winning debut at 
Fonmell from Vayrua. is quoted 
: at 20-1 for the Mg iarenik rare 
— four points longer than the 
horse be beat Ladbrokes make 
Enem y Action 161 favonrite 
with KEcM, Highland Bud and 
Nomadic Way all 16-1. 


Propero makes the 
most of error 
by odds-on Vayrua 


Hie Daily Express Triumph 
HurdJe prospects of Vayrua 
suffered a setback at Fontwell 
Rut yesterday when Guy 
Harwood's contender was 
beaten three lengths by the 
newcomer Propero. 

Vayrua, the 2-1 on favour¬ 
ite, was held up and taken 
round the outside by jockey 
Mark Perrett in the Brighton 
Novices* Hurdle and looked 
set to oblige when taken 
smoothly to the from entering 
the straight. But he made a 
bad migrate two out, which 
almost bad Perrett on the 
ground, and all chance of 
victory was lost. 

“That mistake brought us to 
a standstill,” said a dis¬ 
appointed Perrett. Both he 
and trainer Harwood believe 
Vayrua would have won but 
for that 

: “He was travelling nicely at 
the rime and a ran in the 
Triumph Hurdle is still very 
much on the cards. He will 
have two more runs before 
Cheltenham but we will have 
to see how he comes out of this 
before malting any definite 
plans, Harwood said.” 

There was little reaction 
from the bookmakers. Wil¬ 
liam Hill and Mecca quote 
Vayrua unchanged as a 16-1 
Shot for the Triumph behind 
Highland Bud and Enemy 
Action, with Propero in¬ 
troduced at 20-1. 

The connections of 
Propero, bought out of Ron 
Boss’s Flat yard, would like to 
see their representative at 
Cheltenham but trainer Josh 
Gifford's assistant, Anton 
Pearson, was cautious. 

“Propero has got a lot to 
learn and his jumping has got 
to improve but he will come 
on a bomb for this race,” he 

yiirt 

The Harwood team are 
hoping to strengthen their 
Cheltenham festival challenge 
at Windsor on Monday when 
Champion Hurdle contender 
Vagador is likely to tackle 
Celtic Shot and Celtic Chief in 
the New Year’s Day Hurdle, 





Josh Gifford: saddled 

Propero to upset Vayrua 

provided there is a tut of rain. 

' Autumn Zulu deprived Tim 
Thomson Jones of a winner 
with his first runner when 
holding on for a head victory 
over the fast finishing Pukka 
Major in the Whitclaw Chall¬ 
enge Cup Handicap Chase. 

Former champion amateur 
rider Thomson Jones was 
understandably disappointed, 
but winning trainer Lindsey 
Bower was full of praise for 
veteran jockey Roger Rowell, 
riding bis first winner of the 
season. 

"Roger, at 40, is very near 
the end of his career, but that 
is the best ride 1 have ever seen 
him give a horse. Autumn 
Zulu ran a Winder,” die said. 

“We thought he wanted 
heavy ground, but he ran on 
really bravely. I've got this 
winner's half-brother at home. 
He looks an exciting prospect, 
but is very backward at the 
moment.” 

Martin Pipe, out of luck 
with Stepaside Lord at 
Newbury, took his tally for the 
season to 103 with a double in 
the first two races from 
Lavrosky and Cativo. 

Lavrosky, a disappointing 
favourite in a competitive race 
at Sandown last time; made 
amends in this lesser com¬ 
pany, winning the Fontwell 
Novices* Hurdle by 
lengths From Unique New 
York. 


ol his previous outing when accounting for [ Roc.aurfnnarsinca, by astro toad mUjOow (2m, 
* 9 at FomwS (2m 21, good to aott) I good) last tana and alto run off a 7I> higher mvk.-. 
nuns oBft 78) Ms^tor mark today. [ SMecUoo: INTUITION 

£30 HUNGERFORD HANDICAP CHASE (£2,794:2m 41) (4 runners) 

1 633112 LAWXNQ BOARD 35 (C03F^AEHMf»PHsiTte)PHante 1611-10-DStcyriM(7) 04 

2 222(12 IBSTERCHRMTUN10(DAS)(MraGGatoord)DBarons7-1613-PMctaMa *00 

3 004233/ BATTLE Kma 020 (DA (Mra D Baddtogton) C Brooks 7-165-p Sendsnora — 

4 4IOR0O4 DALBURY 10 (D^Aflpanato) a Moara 16105-OMooro 00 

DETTUU: 11*8 Mtotw Christian, 64 liming Board, 61 Oattay. 161 BaffiaKtog. 

1087; FLAREV SARK 11-168 DTegg J11-$ J King 0 ran 


CATTERICK BRIDGE 


Selections 

By Mandarin 

12.45 Royal Cracker. 1.15 Oriental Express. 1.45 
Target Man. 2.15 Rubydora. 2.45 Tartan Tailor. 

3.15 Highfrith- 

Going; good 

12.45 RICHMOND HANDICAP CHASE (£1,520; 2m) 
(Brunners) 

1 2211 KEVWSFQRT IP (6F&S) .ftnray Ftegamd 1612-0 

MOmar 

2 IBM TRAFALOAIt BLUE 22 (CDjGACBaeMr 611*5 

CDrartaM 

3 5613 VULRORYS CLOWN 10 (DJWO Brennan 1611-5 

GHIcCduI 

4 4MB ROYAL CRACKER M(VAS)TB« 7-11-1—R Crank 

5 6M TOMMYOE«(»MraJGoodlBlow^lM - B Stony 

6 0550 AL-ALAM10 (tLF.0) G Fttcharts B-TO-7L O'Hara (7) 

7 4484 DORWAILEY LAD 32 AFJDPMlEtM 7-10-0 

8 0FP MOT SO SHARP 14 JQJtoO 5-160- *DHc&r< 

9-4 Kwrtnstort, 61 TrstalQar Hue, 9-2 Al-Aten, 61 Royal 

Cracker. 152 Viirory’B down, 161 Donwtoay Lad. Tommy 
Ga.33-1 Not So Sharp. 

1.15 FWGALL SELLING HURDLE (£681:2m) (9) 

1 D-OQ NAP MJkESTlCA 24 (DDFJdlX Morgan 6115 

SltaMr M) 

2 0140 QRENTAL EXPRESS 24 (CZLF£) Ronald Thompson 

61f-6MPaijpar 

3 5P3S ROCHES ROOST 21 (RF) M RoNnson 611-1 

H Rocha (7) 

4 006 ABACO0Crn2»DYaoman611*O-PRamM 

5 2-OS FOUNTAWCOURT 5 (BIN Tinkler 411-0— G NCQxsf 

6 AIPO THE3ELEBIAN10DCnapmm6TI-0-MDwyw 

7 60 MSS»BRBR00«ESOMEBstiy4160 RGanttyp) 
B 0 MOLLY PAKTRIDQE14 R WMMw 6168 — B Straw 

9 640 RED GALA 18 JParfn 4169-RFWwy(4) 

135 FQuntalncourt. 9-2 Oriental Express. 61 Roches 

Roost, 61 NapMaieauca. 161 MoBy Partridge. 12-1 otters. 

1jI 5 ZETLAND HANDICAP CHASE (£1,952:3m If 
80yd) (5 runners) 

1 621 TAROET MAM 12 (CJFAS) W A Stoplwraon 6161 

2 150- BQROBI RABOLBl 311 fPDJFjOSt G Rlctefo5^-vSS^ 

NDonghM 

3 -248 CANDY CONE 12KXXFiQ) R Brawls 611-1 _ B Storay 

4 PSF2 QLENLOCHAN 17(0^,69 NCnsnp 6165 

PNaitotR 

5 4415 J0P8FANCY 12dL0jS)PLIdtSS 16160—MDnjer 
7-4 Target Man, 62 Candy Cone, 7-2 Joe s Fancy. 

11-8 Gian Locten. 61-BonJar Rambler. 


Is 


2.15 STAND NOVICES HURDLE (£974:2m) (15) 

1 0 BDO019JCtertton41141_ PDmto 

2 230 CHOTOMSXi 17 MW Eactortiy 4-11-0-^ Oar Lyon 14 

3 MO GOLDEN BOREEM14 O Brennan 5-11-0 __ Q McCann 

4 -350 JOHN CORBETSDLae 61 1-0_DNotoa 

5 CSO KAMSSL78WA5to|>M»on611*0_AManriges 

A 060 MASTd SALESMAN 200 Hodgson 611-0.. R Mimy 

7 00 MERRYACRES33RWMWiar611-0_SlUnerM 

8 600 NEWKQLNE FARM 10 Jinny Rtzgorald 611-0 

M Dnmt 

I Rteterds S- 1 1-0_J Naneee 

Y Read 6169_TRaed 

I Park 6169_Mr N Tatty 

■cock 6169_fl Garrfcryp) 

S Payne 6169_JlOnrae 

IM H EndsTOy 4-169_L Itfyar 

Mkfing4l69.-PHarta(l) 

T0630 Rubydora. 6 f Cato COne. 7-T CtaNomsM. 61 A 6 
stairs Gat, 161 Merryscres, 161 NewtiotmeFarm, 141 otters. 

2.45 RACING POST NOVICES CHASE (£1,116: 

2m) (6) 

t OM LCPtATOTJR 10 (F)RWhttakarT-if-li .STtenarfQ 

2 0813 TARTAN TAAjOR 10 pJFflJfy G Rleteids 7-1 1-11 

GMcCtaat 

3 024 JUNKttCITIZOI 21 (DJQJnmy Humid 6114 

iff Pwi 

4 2 FU ROYAL QREBt IS JO G Moore 6114_PMxn 

5 54M SASART AROON NO Brennan 6114_H Marin 

A 0323 SUPER SUE 35PBeaumon61613_PFmi 

61 Tartan Tator, 114 Lb Plat <TOr. 41 Junior CMzon, 
61 Rtyal Greek, 162 Super Sue. 141 Swjart Arooa 

3.15 BARTON HANDICAP HURDLE (£1^55:3m If 
80yd) (11) 

1 4PJ1 W0HFWmurafiQRktarda6124LMrPDoyto(7) 

2 IF -9 COOL RECSroON 19 (BF^)W A StopTwnson 7 - 11-9 

Attankin 

3US41 CHAMPAGNE CHARLMll{FJU) US SA|BtmiMl5 

D VHUbrmmi 

4 4BP OXFORD PLACE 31 {O^ Ronald Thoapson 4-11-3 

MPeppar 
) Chapman 11 -I 1 -OII Dwjw 

» 6169-S Tumor (4) 

HOB-Mr N Tatty 

7-165-H Mariey 

EasMy4165—LWyar 
Swtnraohmt 7-1CM 

_ UrDSMnritoteni 

11 A5P WESTERN REVIVAL 10(F) WThnhg 6160-K Jonas 
61 Champagne Cnartte. 63 HtaWrttft. 61 Tte PBw. 

Bword Baach. 161 Soma Mug. Wastam 


ms* 


Soma Mug. Wastam 


Course specialists 

TRAINERS; R Brawls, 6 wtonara from 15 nmners, 400%: N 
Tinkler ,8 horn24.333%: M H EoMerty. 1 Bfnxn 64 Z 8 . 1 VQ 
Moore, 10 Irom 56 173%: G Rtotento, 9 bom 58,153%; M W 
Eastartiy, 7 Irom 55,12.7% 

joCKEWiN Dougtay.s wlwwnt irom39ridraj5.4%: l W)w; 8 
homes. 123%; R Mertay.4 trom 33.12.1%: STumar. 3 t»wn 2S. 
123%: M Dwver. 7 from 67. 104%. (Only quaBfiare). 


Results from yesterday’s three meetings 


Newbury 


t, CAT7VO (JLotver, 2- 


J Pitman. Tote: £330; £130, £130. 
219.10. DF: £340. CSF: £846. 


Ootnis good to Sim 
1230 (3m Cfl) 1 .POLYFEMUS (J VMM. 

Scudamore. 6-4 


-— *09 

. MrPFanton 02 
.PatarHobte — 
„ MRMMnls — 


_A WWto — 

-_jRrara.ro — 

SHtoghbou-ro 741 
__ HrTMoere — 




jgSggjKj 

*>■ ■. 1 ,* 




p§plj 



I Tj i ' ITcjsl jii i ■Vw J 









AmMm 

■ I 










14SCmM 

Btav);2,Crai 

la)1, MMn(D Murray. 11- 
Ito Bay (161L3, BatoMOOrt 


21.1ft E7.40. OF: £930 

2.15 (3m 1 

If cH) 1, Cotumtoua (Mr 1 


/to*' *' *' * 1 

InVTFLj 
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CALL 0898 168+ 

THE COURSE N" BELOW 


Live Commemanrs 


Hai tan y 
Ciflerfet 
Lrfcester 
Early Birin 


FOR FULL RESULTS 
CALL 0898 168 168 


RACEVIEW 

0898 168 122 


GREYHOUNDS 

MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON RESULTS 
CALL 0898 168 103 

DAILY PREVIEW AND 
EVENING RESULTS 
LONDON—0893168 702 
PROVINCIAL 089ft 168104 




iLIzran. 


Calh ehMrgnl at JSpprrmtu (pcati 
•ocf’ipnrr mtn. ii*t peki io. VAX 











































































































































American 

football 



No easy Ryder for Jacklin s dozen 


ByMStefaefl Platts, Galf Co r res pon dent 
Tony Jacklin enters 19S9 with of the squad _ following the 


the knowledge that 20 years on 
from his momentous Open 
5* fTiam pin iwhip 'snCCCSS the Q&- 
tion still regards him as a hero 
in the wortdofgolf 
All Europe will be behind 
Jacklin as he again attempts to 
unite 12 players to die common 
cause of overcoming the United 
States in the Ryder Cup. 

Jacklin so inspired Europe to 
their historic victories in 1985 
and 1987 th a t for the first time 
in the history of this biennial 
encounter the United States will 
probably start as the —.... . .. 
underdogs. Europe's • . 

leading players are '*■ j 
convinced dial the . 
balance of golf * 
power has switched ’ 
from the United ' . 4 
Stales to this side of 
the Atlantia That, 
however, is one rea¬ 
son why more pres- - 

sure will be on them m 

when the Ryder ■ 
Cup, sponsored by 
Johnnie Walker, |l^»|gg 
taiffls place at The ““aBf 

Bdfiy, Sutton Cokl- - 

field, from September 22 to 24. 

Jacklin is well aware that the 
shift of influence has plunged 
him into a psychological whirl¬ 
pool This time he must not 
only cajole his men, but also 
guard against any hint of com¬ 
placency that could ruin all he 
has built up in the last two 
contests. 

It could also create additional 
pressure for those newcomers 
who earn their places. Players 
such as Peter Baker, Barry Lane 
and Colin Montgomerie can be 
expected to challenge for places, 
with nine players once again 
automatically qualifying via 
their positions in the Volvo 
Order of Merit Jacklin will 
select the other three members 


championship Anal, Lord's 
Aug 26: Hydro village 
championship final. Lord's 
Aug 27: Refuge Assurance 


German Open in Frankfurt on 
August 27. 

This option is favoured by 
Jacklin, but be is well aware that 
in 1989 his could be made 
all the more difficult if Bern- 
hard Langerand Sam Torrance; 
both tortured by dreadful un¬ 
certainty with die putter last 
season, fail to recover their 
form, Jacklin is a sentimental 
man, but he also knows that 
when ft comes to the Ryder Cup 
he cannot allow his heart to rule 
his head. For the first time in 

... . the history of the 

'. s competition the 
^ ■ : United States have 

*- given their captain. 
In*'/ Raymond Floyd, the 

Wr^ opportunity to select 

\ % • one or two players, 

• depending on the 
• ‘; outcome of the US 
. • PGA Champion- 
- ship, anotherindica- 

. . tion of the 
33c s Americans’desire to 

* get it right at The 



Rochester, NY; 
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rIB... I Tickets for the 

- Ryder Cup, which is 

the first all-ticket golf event to 
be staged in Europe, went on 
sale on December 1. Prices are 
£15 per day and’Keith Prowse 
are the only official suppliers of 
tickets. 

Before the Ryder Cup 
Severiano Ballesteros, one of 
the cornerstones of Jackhn’s 
t«am, faces a more individual 
challenge when at Royal Troon 
from July 20 to 23 hie defends 
the Open Championship. The 
Royal and Ancient have already 
announced that there will be no 
increase in the prices of ad¬ 
mission. Until January 31 a 
season ticket, which gives entry 
to the four practice days and the 
four days of the tournament, 
will cost £35. 
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St George’s 



Lord's 

Sept 6 : Refuge Assurance Cup 
semi-finals 

Sept 16c County championship 
ends 

Sort 17: Refuge Assurance Cup 
final. Edgbaston 


CROQUET 


June 3-4: Home internationals 
June 12-18: Men's and women's 
championships> Cheltenham 
Jutw 16-23: Open championships. 
Hurling ham 

Sept 5-S President's Cup, 
Hurfhgham 


CYCLING 


Jan 28-29: World cydo-cross 
chemptonsiHps, Pont-Ctisteau, 
France 

Apr 9: Paris to Roubatx 
Apr 24-May is Tow of Spain 
Kay 21-June 11 : Tour of Italy 
May 28-Jun 10: Milk Race, 
London to Birmingham 
June 25: National professional 
road race championships. Hu* 
July 2S National amateur road 
race championships, 
Dudtey/StourDndge 

July 2-23: Tour de France 
July 28-Aug 5: National track 
championships, Leicester 
Aug 14-20: World track 
champeonshrps, Lyon 
Aug 24-27: World road race 
champfonshps, Chambery 
Aug 29-Sept 3: KaUogg's Tour of 


Sept 3: Women's national road 
race championships, Merseyside 
Sept 27-Oct 1: Nissan 
international classic. Ireland 


DARTS 


Jan 6-14: Embassy world 
professional championships, 
Frimfey Green, Surrey 
Oct 3: British match play 
championship. Great Yarmouth 
Oct 19-21: Wood Cup. Toronto 
Dec 1-2: Winmau world 
ctiampiori 8 h»ps, Kensington, 
London 

Dec 29-30: British open 
cham Dion ship, Kensington 


| EQUESTRIANISM 


Sept 22-23: Taylor Woodrow 
National dressage champion s hips. 
Goodwood 

Oct 2-7: Horse of the Year show, 
Wembley Arena 

Ocl 5-& Chatsworth horse trials, 
Derbyshire 

Dec 14-18: Olympia horse show. 
London 


FENCING 


Jan 28-29: Ctalenge Martini. 

men's foil international, Paris 
Feb 4-& Leon Paul Cup, men's 
foil international. Sedgewtck 
centre, Aidgate, London 
Feb 25-26: Coupe 
d'Europe/Caroto Trophy, women’s 
International foB, Turin, Italy 
Mar & Challenge Martini 
international epee, Seymour 
Leisure Centre, Marytebone, 
London 

M» 10-11: Coupe 
dBurope/ChaBenge Rommel, 
men's international toll, Paris 
Apr 8-9: de Beaumont Cup, 
women s international foil, de 
Beaumont Centre, West 
Kensington, London 
Apr 15-1 k Ipswich International, 
women s epee, Northgate Sports 
Centre, Ipswich 
May 6 : Corots Cud. men's 
international sabre. Sedgewick 
Centre, Aidgate, London 
May 20-21: Cfalenge Jaanty, 
women's foil i nt erna tio nal, da 
Beaumont Centro, London 
June 10-11: Miller HaUett Cup, 
men's international epee, de 
Beaumont Centra. London 
July S-16: Work! championships, 
Indianapolis. UnHed$tates 


Challengers: Baker (top), 
Lane and Montgomerie, at¬ 
tempting to win Ryder Cap 
honours tor the first time 






Germany v Wales, World 
qualifying tie 


GLIDING 










May 14-27: World 
championships, 
Austria 


Wiener Neustadt, 


June 3-11:15-metre national 
championships, Dunstable 

June 25-Jufy 10: European 
women's cham p i on ships. Orel. 
Soviet Union 

July 15-23: Open dass national 
championships, Lasham Airfield, 
Alton 

Aug 1820: Standard dass 
national c ha mpionships. Husbands 
Boew or th Airfield, nr 
Lutterworth 
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GYMNASTICS 


Aug 10-15: England v Australia, 
filth Test, Trent Bridge 
Aug 1& NatWest Trophy semi¬ 
finals 

Acn 19: fifinor Counties knockout 
final. Lord's 

Aug 24-29: England v Austrafla, 
sixth Test Oval 
Aug 25: Cockspur Cup dub 


IBlllB 


ck stead 
Aug 24-27: Worid pairs driving 
championship. Hungary 
Aug 26-28: European young 
riders show lumping 
championships, Stoneteigh 
Sept 7-10: European horse trials 

championship. Burgniey 






I 


h*m (March 14 to 16) 
i is the first highlight of the 
lacing year. As usual .more 
than90,000 fims will pack into 
Prestbory Park, whwe the Tme 
Cheltenham Gold Cup on the 
: Thursday will attract the lead¬ 
ing steeplechasers in Britain, 

1 Ireland and Franca 

Desert Orchid, one of the 
best ’chasers since Aride, is the 
ante-post fevourife.art the 


SalriKbanded t rack an d has 
yet to win in fivcappearances 
at the festival The Thinker, 
dogged hero 

Oiawtiich «as1 delayed by a 

^wstonn, is pkaangArthur 
Stephenson in 


bid for further feme. 

After Cheltenham, all roads 
will lead to Aintree for the 
Grand National meeting (April 
6 to 8) The Thinker is 16-1 
favourite but is sure to have a 
tog weight. Jenny Pitman, 
trainer of Corbiere, the 1983 
winner, has two likely can¬ 
didates in Cool Sun and 
Golden Freeze. 

Cool Sun jumped boldly but 
carefully when winning at 
Cheltenham recently, and he 
has all the necessary creden¬ 
tials for the world’s greatest 
steeplechase. The 25-1 pres¬ 
ently on offer looks tempting. 

The Flat racing season opens 
quietly on Easter Saturday, 
March 26, but the excitement 


ven meeting (April 19 to 21). 
The first classic is the General 
Accident 1,000 Guineas on 
May 4. Michael Stoute, with 
six horses placed in the fillies' 
classic, will be hoping to break 
bis run of misfortune with 
either Mythyaar or Musical 
Bliss. 

For the 2,000 Guineas on 
May 6. Saralogan is winter 
favourite with Ladbrokes to 
give Vincent O'Brien, the leg¬ 
endary Irish trainer, a fifth win 
in the race. Luca Cu mani is 
also expected to have a fancied 
runner in Maikofilistinction, 
an impressive winner of his 
only race as a two-year-old. 

Cumani, successful in the 
1988 Ever Ready Derby with 


in Pirate Army 
on June 7. Prince Of Dance 
and High Estate, two of last 
season's leading two-year-olds, 
trained by Dick Hem and 
Henry Cecil respectively, are 
bred on the right lines for what 
Benjamin Disraeli called the 
Blue Riband of the turf. 

The Derby over, the lure of 
the pageantry of Royal Ascot 
(June 20 to 23) will beckon the 
faithfuL Back at Ascot on July 
22, four-year-olds like Minster 
Son and Unfuwain could pro- 
vwleformidable opposition for 
the Derby winner and the other 
lop three-year-olds in Britain’s 
most important all-aged test. 
Hi? George VI and Queen 
Ehzabeth Diamond Stakes. 


ggjga 

mmm 

mmMSRM 


May 6: FA Vass 
May 10: European Cup WSmars' 
Cup final 

1^14c FA Trophy linrt. 

May iPfuEFA Cup final, second 


Cup final, Hampden Park 
MajrZjfc Rous Cup, England v 

May 24: European Cup final 
May 27: Rous Cup, Scotland v 

MaySblftsroa Van 7yophyfiraL 
Wembley: RepuWc of bttand v 
Marta. Worid Cup qualfying tie 
M^rSO: Rous Cup, Scowndv 

May 31: Wales v West Germany, 

jj^gsasrwsaawo* 

Cup quafrtymg tie 
June 4; Repupfe at li^and y _ 
Hungary, worid CupquafifyJng tie 

Hungary. VVoridCupquaBfying tie 
June 7: Denmark v Engfaxi, 

JimelQ-^4; Worid Youtii Cup. 

Scotland . 

Aug 12: FA Chanty ShteH.^ 
Wembley staAjm; Band Q 
Scottish League starts 

(provisiwiel) , 

Aug 196 Barclays League starts 


Feb 


hang guding 


HOCKEY 


Women 

Jan 21-22: Hornerounmes 
indoor tournament. Glasgow 

Feb 18-19: international mcoor 
tournament. France r . n ^ >nrt . 

' ^ssB ZsessF 

Apr 15-1& England v Ireland. 

Proscot ^ . . 

May 12-15: European ck* _ 
(darrmronship. The Hague. 
Netherlands _. 

D^SSatWfest County 
championship finals, venue tot^ 
announced 

Dee 2841: Tterilonal 
townament venue to be 
announced 

Men 

Jan 7 - 8 : Gtanfkkfioh indoor 
tournament 
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End of era heralds 
new development 

By Bex Bellamy, Tenris ConapoadcMt 

The remarkable feature of the cents the American end nF *>« 
1989 tennis calendar is not the annual 
fixtures themselves, which are between US and Britah^wW 
much as usual, but the fed that en’s name tmc ha« TY. 
1989 wift mark the end of an era brought forward andwillS 
for Played in WiUiamsbm^ Vuv 

@ma From 1990 onwards the gmia, the week after toe m 
bulk of the men s tour wfll be championships. ™ e US 

ran by the Association of In terms of nlaver* iobo 
T ennis Professionals, which should produce 
wsformedinlTOasaitoyas' - the first wonCSISSS 
“umon primarily intent on two grand si*™* 
creating more jobs for more major singles chanW™!,!^ 
players for more money. Srt 

Tte ATP tour anil replace the Gabriela Sabatini aS. 


2 fkNafienal 


tNabo 




LACROSSE 


u» wwiMiiMitwiw marnna mvnfibtm . ~ r> 

tots, and the International Ten- ^ ** A 

nis Federation. The ATP and Supremacy in thi* 

the tournament directors is mudi more *® an * B 

realized long ago that pro- diet Mats Wiiander^Jj? 
fessionai tennis did not really at present bat ha? t0p t man 
need the year-fonE intervention mamnai a 


concerned with the woridwide Edberg, Boris rJ/Jt 1 
development of tennis as a toms. Pal pcr- 

recreation for the masses. Agassi. Which A r A®*® 
to tennsof fixtures,the most you back to domi^ e t w? lld 
obvious change in 1989 con- year ofthe• a “- ,ast 


* 

*&*■<* _ 



P*** circuit? 1 




































































































































































































































































































































































































world sport for 1989 


JStwcaaWra w Southern 

pwnty festival, Motsptr 
E fo rcsslUrev Cheshire. I 


England face the unknown 


■i^quois Cup, venue to 


SSa"'* international, 

[£^*tetwnal triattton 
KS-Kisp. M#ton Keynes 
[ g-a : British women’s 
■jwnships. Wantage 

Wr' y- British open 
gptesStips, Milton Kaynes 
■fc woman's world 
Wjonshlps, Wiener Neustedt, 

BjSc;t3:Men's world 
BjPJpnships. Budapest 

MP-OCI4 Irtish tetrathton 
■townships. Consett 
B^feBrttfeh biathlon 


M Suzuka 

i, Phffip island 
a. Laguna Seca 
Jerez 
flisano 
Germany, 

i. Salzburg 

-me 11: Yugoslavia, Rijeka 
me 24 Netherlands, Assan 
ite 2: Bekrium. Soa 


By Stoart Jones, Football Correspondent 

The World Cup football quali- Sweden. Their destiny could 
mng competmon, the principal eventually be decided by the 
„^Li hfi ,« year> wdlfc: Poles, who are involved in all of 
spread across 10 months. The the three remaining fixtures, 
ust or European nations who As usual, Robson will rely 
.y® ™? n “* right to take part heavily on his three principal 
summer representatives. Butcher is as 
ot 1990 in Italy will not be influential in the back four as is 


dtroB^JurR British Lions tour » 
Australia 

Jidy 1: Australia v British Uons. 
Sydney 

July 8: Australia v British Uons. 
Brisbane 

July 15: AustraBav British Liofts. 


tots'to New 
Uandv France, 





1 15b New Zealand v 
ntnntina, Dunedin 
r 29: New Zealand v 


Jan 2-5: NatWOst under-19opOT .. 

Dublin _ 

Feb 2-4: Standard Life 
Telesquash international. 


completed until the night of Lineker in the front line. 


November 15. By then, En¬ 
gland's late may be out of their 
hands. Although they have so 
I far played only one game in 
Group two, in which they were 
held to a goalless 
draw at home by 
Sweden, their pro¬ 
gramme is sched- 
j uled to finish in 
Poland in October. 

After opening 
with a practice 
match in Athens, 

England will face the 
unknown. Never be¬ 
fore have they vis¬ 
ited Albania or even 
played against a na¬ 
tion which has lost 
both of its fixtures 
but by ominously 
narrow margins. Hosts in 
Match, the Al banians will be 


vt-in 


Even more crucial is the 
availability and fitness of the 
captain, Bryan Robson, the one 
shining light during England's 
European championship dark¬ 
ness. To survive, 
England need not 
necessarily finish in 
first place. They will 
go through if they 
are second as long as 
their record is su¬ 
perior to one of the 
runners-up in the 
other groups con¬ 
taining only four 
countries. Wales are 
in a similar, albeit 
substantially more 
difficult, position. 

They had the mis¬ 
fortune to be drawn 
with the Netherlands, the Euro¬ 
pean champions, and West 


iv Australia. 


20: Monaco sevens, Monts 







America, dates to be confirmed 
OcE Australia tour to France 
Oct 14-Ncw 25: New Zealand tour 
to wales and Ireland 
Nov 4: Wales v New Zealand, 

Cardiff: England v Fig. Twickenham 


Nov 18: Ireland v New Zealand, 
Dublin 

Nov 25: Barbarians v New 
Zealand, Twickenham 
Dec 12: Oxford University v 






os 




v-vev, - - 


SHOOTING 


Feb 3-5: European air-gun 
championships, Copenhagen 
Mar25-27: Bisley Easter meeting 
Apr 29-30: Army Rifle Association 
open meeting, Bisley 
May 5-& British 300m 


Trophy. Lambs 

dub. London 
Feb 10-13: Bovis Homes 
invitation, Hfefwy nGatdendty 

FOb 24-27: Scottish open. 

MwWtt^Wmen’s WwW 
championships, Wannond, 

AprJMrfcBri^ open, WBmbtey 
Apr26-29: European 
championships, HeJsmlo 

Apr 2030: Bemi Natmral dub 

May13-14 American Express 

national challenge play-otfs, 

Telford 

June 2-12: Dunlop champion of 
champions 
Oct 9-18: Worid team 


Dec 6-14 British national 
championships, venue to be 
arranged 




May26-29: National 
Association meetii 


the guests at Wembley the Germany, the most successful 


tiy 16: Franco, Le Mans 
«jg&Great Britain, Doitington 

«g 13: Sweden, Anderstorp 
ug SGT: Czechoslovakia. Bmo 
apt 17: Brazil, Gdania 

f Formula One world 
hempio neWp 

ley 14: Japan, Sugo 
wie 3: Great Britam. Isle of Man 
aoe 22: Netherlands, Assen 
uhr 2: Portugal, Vfla Real 
aly 16: Finland Kouvola 
eg IB: Ireland, Dundrod 
eft 3: Austria, Oesterraichrlng 
4of tcross 
Apr 2: World sidecar 
championship. British round 


L MOTOR RACING J 


mmila One worid 

mnptonahfp 

» 26: Brazil, RfodeJaniero 
x 23: San Marino, imcrta 
ay 7: Monaco, Monte Carlo 
ay 28: Mexico, Rodrigues 
ne 4: United States, venue to 
be announced 
ne 18: Canada, Montreal 
it 9: France. Paul fiicard 
dy 16: Britain, SBverstone 
dy 30: West Germany, 

Hock8nheim 

eg 13: Hungary, Budapest 
ggj 27: Belgium, Spa- 
Francorcramps 
■ept 10: Italy, Monza 
eft 24 Portugal, Estoril 
■ctl: Spain, Jerez - 
d 22: Japan, Suzuka 
ov Sr. Australia, Adelaide 


following month. 

Bobby Robson's position as 
the national manpgpr would be 
under severe threat if En gland 
foil on both occasions. Should 
his side realistically be in 
contention. Ire util] use the Rous 
Cup, for which Chile are the 
foreign entrants, to prepare for 
the arrival of Poland in June. 

Potentially the most awkward 
ties still lie ahead. In Septem¬ 
ber, the month in which Eng- 


nation on the Continent Scot¬ 
land, in one of the larger groups, 
will be the most active of the 
home countries, but-four of 
their six qualifying ties are to be 
staged abroad. 

The Irish representatives, like 
the Scots, need to finish first or 
second to qualify automatically. 
They held each other back by 
drawing in Belfast, and the 
return on October 11 will be the 
last for the North in Group six. 




May 26-29: Enqfol 
cnampionstNps, 

July 8-22: National Rifle 
Association meeting, 8isley 
Judy 22: Queen's prize final. 

July 4-T7; European smaB-toore 


Oct 11-15: Britten air gun 
championships. Cardiff 


Jan 27-29: RNA Worid Cup. 

Emmen, Netherlands 
Feb 3-5: F1NA WOrfd Cup. Paris 
Feb 6-8: RNA Worid Cup. Berlin 
Feb 10-12: HNA Worid Cup. 
Bonn 

Feb 14-15: RNA World Cup. 
Gothanbura 

Feb 17-19: FlNA World Cup. 
Venice 

Feb 24-26: FTNA World Cup, 
Barnet 

Mar 10-11: British ctub 
championships, Leeds 
Apr 1-2: Sweden v Great Britain v 


land have recently been at their The Republic's campaign ends 
weakest, they must travel to the following month in Malta. 



sg -.a 


Position and influence: Batcher (left), key man in defence, Lineker, important up front, and Robson, captain and ghwihffe light 

Ai^7 -37-^ E duardo Moore Cup, 


NETBALL 


ab 4 Scotland v England under- 
18/-21, East Kilbride 
nr 4 United Kingdon and 
Ireland to ur n ament Belfast 

tpr K-16: Evian inter-county 
tag oament 

IprzS: Barclays Bank National 
youth under-18 and under-21 
finals, Eating, 
ay 13: National dubs finals, 
venue to be announced 


Aug 11-13: Pony Club 
championships, Cowdray Park 
Sept 1-* Autumn tournament 


POWERBOATING 


Offshore championships in UK 

Apr29-30: Portsmouth 

Rlny27-28: Torbay 

Jute 3-4 Poole 

June 10-11: Swansea 

July 15-16: London to Brighton 

Jiriy 22-23: VWrral 

July 29-30: Weymouth to Fowey 

Aug 19-20: Poofe to Needles 

Aug 26-X27: Cowes Classic 

Seft 3-9: Guernsey 

Sept 5-9: World 2-fitre 


Apr 29: Whitbread Gold Cup, 
Sandown Park 
HR* 1,000 Guineas. 

Newmarket 
May 6:2.000 Guineas, 
Newmarket; Kentucky Derby, 
Churchill Downs 
May 7: French2.000 Guineas, 
Longchamp 

May 9: Chester Vase. Chester 
May 17: Dante Stakes, York 
May 14 Irish 2,000 Guineas, 
Curragh 

May 15: French 1,000 Guineas, 
Longchamp 

May 2D: Airite/Coolmore Irish 
2,000 Gtineas, the Curragh 
May 26: The Times point-fo-poiTt 
Champion ship Final, Towcester 
May 27: Goffs Irish 1,000 
Guineas, the Curra^i 
June 4 French Darby, ChantBy 
June 7: Derby. Epsom 
June 8: Coronation Cup, Epsom 
June 10: Oaks, Epsom 
June 11: French Oaks, Chantilly 
June 20: St James's Palace 
Stakes. Royal Ascot 
June 21: Coronation Stakes, 
Royal Ascot 


Sept 14 Doncaster Cup, 
Doncaster 

Sept 15: Channagne Stakes, 


J uly 15- 16: National 
championships, Strathclyde 


r July 22: Home internationals. 

Lacar and Flying Strathclyde Country Park, Glasgow 

Stakes. Doncaster Aug 1-6: WOrid junior 


Sept 16: St Leper and Flying 
Childers Stakes, Doncaster 
Sept 22: Ayr Gold Cup, Ayr 
Sept 23: Jefferson Smurfrt Irish 
St Leqer, the Curragh 
Sept 30: Queen Elizabeth II 
Stakes and Royal Lodge Stakes, 
Ascot 

Oct 4 Middle Park Stakes and 
Chevetey Park Stakes, Newmarket 
Oct 7: Cambridgeshire Handicap, 
Newmarket; Cartier Mfflon, 

Pheo nix Park 

Oct 6: Prfx de ('Arc de Trfomphe, 


Aug i-o: worm junior 
championships, Szeged, Hungary 
Sept 2-10: World senior end 
lightweight championships, Bled, 
Yugoslavia 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


Jan 7: John Player Special 
Trophy final, Bolton Wan 



Oct 2ft Dewhurst Stakes, 

Newmarket 

Oct 21: Champion Stakes and 
Cesarewitch Hantficap, Newmarket 

Oct 28: Racing Post Futurity, 
Doncaster 

Oct 29: French St Leger. 

Longchamp 

Nov 4 Breeders'Cup, Gulf 
Stream Park 

Nov 7: Melbourne Cup, 

Melbourne 

Nov 11: November Handicap, 
Doncaster; Mackeson Gold Cup, 
Cheltenham 

Nov 25: Hmnassy Cognac Gold 
Cup, Newbury 

Nov 26: Japan Cup. Tokyo 

Dec 9: A F Budge Gold Cup, 
Cheltenham 

Dec 16: SGB Chase, Ascot 

Dec 23: Welsh Grand National, 
Chepstow 

Dec 26: King George Vi Chase, 
Kempton Perk 

Dec 27: Tc» Rank Christmas 
Hurdle, Kempton Park 


Trophy final, Bolton Wanda 
Jan 21: Whitbread Trophy Ter 
Great Britain v France, ^ wigj 
Jan 29/30: Sift Cut Challenge 
flrs t round 
thread 


Wanderers FC 
phyTest 


Worid Cup 

Jan 3-4 Maribor, Yugoslavia, 
women 

Jan 6-7: Schwanranburg, Austria, 
women 

Jan 6-6: Garmisch, West 
Germamr.men 

Jan & Mellau, Austria, women 
Jan ICfc Khchberg, Austria, men 
Jan 12-15: GrindSwteld, 

Switzerland, women 
Jan 13-15: KitzfeuheL Austria, 
men' 

Jan 17: AdeOxxten, Switzerland, 
men 

Jan 20-21: Pfrunten, west 
Germany, women 
Jen 21-22: Wengen, Switzerland, 
men 

Jan 22: Oberataufen, West 
Germany, women 
Jan 29-Fee 12: Worid 
Championships, Vail, United States 
Feb 17-19: Aspen, United States, 
men 

Feb 18-1S: Lake Louise, Canada, 
women 

Feb25-26: Whistler Mountain. 
Canada, men 

Feb 25-26: Steamboat Springs. 

United States, women 
Mar 3-6: Furano, Japan, men and 
women 

Mar 9-12: Shigakogen, Japan, 
men and women 

British euant* 

Jan 20-30: British biathlon and 
nordlc championships, Zwiesel, 
West Germany 
Mar 11-18: British alpine 
ch am pion shi ps, Courchevel. 

France 

April-13: British free-styte 
championships. La Plagne, France 


May 24-26: Puf9c m Action British 
Grand Prix finaL Leeds 
Jine 34: Tournament of Nations, 
Vienna 

June 9-11: Seven Hifls meet, 

Rome 

Jute 12-16: TSB National 
imampionstHps, Coventry 
July 31-Aug 5: Esso National 
age-group championships. Crystal 
Palace 

Aug 12-20: European 
0180100081103,8000 
Aug 19-30: World Student 
Games. Sao Paulo, Brazti 
Oct2D-22: Stakb Intemational, 
Dundee 

New 3-5: TSB British Masters, 
Coventor 

Nov 5-7: Cumbernauld 
intemational 
Nov 15-19: TSB Winter 
championships and ASA 
Commonwealth Games trials. 
Leeds 


TABLE TENNIS 


Jan 1-2b Engfish Top 12, Clacton 
F6b 35: Eixbpean Top 12, 
Charleroi. Belgium 


Feb 8: England v Beiguim. Leeds 
Feb 10-11: Leeds Masters, 
Preston 

Feb 14 England v TUrkey, 


Mar 19-25; Commonwealth 
championships. Cardiff 
Mar29-Apr9: Worid 
championships, Dortmund 
May 6-7: English national 
championships, Ports mo uth 


TENNIS 


RUGBY UNION 




RACKETS 


• AB events at Queen’s Club, 

West Kensington unless otherwise 
stated 

Jan 2-6: Open singles and 
doubles championship 
Feb 1-12: Amateur doubles 





Aim 4-13: Australian open, 
Sydneyfvenue provfeional) 
Aug 18-27: Asian open, Bangkok 
May 26-27: English amateur 
championship. Bradford 


SPEEDWAY 


Renewed battles against the ig? 
old enemy tickle the palate || 

By AlanL^CritJretDiiTespwiilent 

nn^ver the present league though Australia are still cap- at Arundel soon after the team’s Nov is-: 
-jhJr of cricket powers, and tained by Allan Border, who led arrivaL Some traditions, how- 
DOW it m akes morbid them in both losing series, it is ever, have been sacrificed, most 
ulme for both En glish and anybody’s guess who will be in notably in the demotion of the 
(Sian followers, there is charge of England. tourists’ fixture against MCC, at 

n no thirtg in the game to By then, there will be a new Lord's, to a one-day game, 
jiirh the feeling of an Ashes chairman of selectors, with new By contrast, the match be- 

and hopefully positive ideas. If tween MCC and the champion 
TlS familiar sense of occa- the Test and County Cricket county, Worcestershire, which 
on will be with us again next Board is prepared to accede to opens the season on April 14, 
ununer. No matter that logical p ro g res s , we may even has been extended to four days. 

.itralia have shown them- see the manager and captain in There is also to be four-day 
Uves as inept as England in the overall command. It will, in any cricket in the Britannic Assur- 
aih of the West Indian jugger- event, he. an ill uminating sum- ance County Championship, 
ant. no matter that India and mer, .with six Comhill Test though rationed to the begin- 
dcfcian have upset the old matches beginning at Head- ning and end of the season as ft 
^VrWben the Ashes are at ingley on June 8. The band- was last year, 
t*" it is enough to satisfy the wagon moves to Lori's (June Otherwise, the mixture is 
^VriticaJ sporting palate. 22), Edgbaston (July 6), Oki much as before. Well, maybe 
Upland's recent record Trafford (July 27), Trent Bridge not quite. Worcestershire, who 
“.JsL me oldest enemy is (August 10) and the traditional won two of the four main 
irALry The Ashes were finale begins at the Oval on domestic honours last season, 
Snedby a 3-1 margin under August 24. hope to reacquaint us with a 

Sid Gower’s captaincy in The Australian tour, which half-fotgotten figure, thirsting 
mp; and retained on that also includes the customary for action after the longest 
nnhoric tour, led by Mike three limited-overs matches for enforced idleness in his turbu- 
SfinfL two winter, ago. the Texaco Trophy at the end of lent lift. Ian Botham plans to be 
has flooded under May, will include the time- back among us, so life will never 
jke bridge since then tad al-. honoured gentle Sunday game be dull. „ vv , v 


Mar 3-19: Open singles 
championship 
Mar 17-23: Pubtic Schools 
doubles championship 
Apr 4-16: Open doubles 
championship 


RALLYING 


Work! rally championship 
Jan 54k Sweden (drivers' title 

Jan2&27: Monte Carlo 
Ffeb 28-Mar 5: Portugal 
Mar 25-30: Safari. Kenya 
Apr 21-27: Tour of Corsica 
May 27-June 1: Acropolis. 







May 27-28: Dobrovotski Cup. 

Odessa, Soviet Union 
June 10: Four-team tournament, 
Salford 

Jro 24 Ulster games, Belfast 
July 1: British national age 

to 130 annoiHiced 
Jury Ik British champkirtehips, 

. venue to be amwunced 
July 2& World games, Kartentiie, 
West Germany 
Sept 14 European 
championships, Copenhagen 


July 13-16: New Zealand (drivers' 
title only) 

Aug 2-6: Argentina 
Aug 23-27:1.000 lakes, Finland 
Seft 14-17: Austraba 
Oct 8-14 San Remo. Italy 
Oct24-28: Ivory Coast (drivers' 
tide only) 

Nov 19-23: Lombard RAC, Britain 


a T iaii 


Tough meat to test 
the Lions 9 teeth 




y i »iY.j'A cTjBhI 

r REAL.TENNIS 




The last time a British Lions Lions of the past criticising ihe 
party visited Australia was in choice of Australia as a venue. 
1971, at a time when that the most vociferous of them 
cotmny ms considered a stop- being Willie John McBride, 
over before the Uons en- who captained the 1974 Uons 
counter^ 1 the meat of their tour in South Africa and 

111 Nmu 7A9lOn/1 Am — — -- 1 4L. 1 AOO V “ ' —— _ c'3 _ 


Jan 6-8: Profeasionate' and 
women's doubles. Canford 
Mar 31-Apr 9: Amateur singles 
championship. Queen's Club. 
London 

May 6-7: Amateur doubles 


mmm 



Mar 4: Women’s Head of the 
River. Bames to Putney 
Mar12: Schools' Head ofthe 
River. Chiswick to Putney 
Mar 18: Head of the River, 
Mortfake to Putney 
Mar 25: Oxford v Cambridge Boat 
Race. Putney to Mortiake 
Apr 1: ScuHers Head ot the Rive. 

Tiriouflu 

May 24-2?: Oxford Summer 
eights (provisional) 

May 31-June 3: Cambridge May 
races (provrswnal) 

June 24-25: Nottingham 
international regatta. Holme 
Pierre pont 

June 28-July 3: Henley Royal 
Regatta 


Igglgli 


in New Zealand. On neither the 
1977 tour nor that of 1983 did 
the Uons call there How the 
balance of world rugby has 
changed during that time. 

Nor is it always remembered 
that the first match of that 1971 
tour was lost, by JS-11, to 
Queensland. John Dawes’s men 
want on to become the first 
Uons team to win a series in 


the 1983 Uons in New Zealand. 

The main problem in Austra¬ 
lia is that rugby union is 
confined largely to two states 
and, on a short tour containing 
three internationals, the same 
players will constantly appear 
against the IJons. 

Nevertheless, if England's 
experience last summer is any 
g rhde, t he Uons win find fit. 


New Zealand, and a couple of aggressive opponents wherever 
years later, spurred on by defeat they go, many of them nos- 
agarnstTonga, Australian rugby sessed of a high desn*Tof 
drew up a plan which has handling ability and an imDerti- 
helped it to the popularity it neat sense of adventure. 




(iennany, venue to be confirmed 
May 21: Spam v Romania, venue 
to be confirmed 
May 28: French dub 
championship final; Japan v 
Scotland 

June 1: Italy v Spain, venue to be 
confirmed 

June: France tour to New 
Zeatend for eight matches 
June 17: New Zealand v France. 
Christchurch 


enjoys today. 

The achievements of Austra¬ 
lia over the last five years have 
earned, in 1989, their first full 
Lions lour of 12 matches; it is, 
of course, expediency too, since 
South Africa (along with New 


they go, many of them pos- 
sesseef of a high degree of 
handling ability and an imperti¬ 
nent sense of adventure. 

The composition of the-party 
wdl depend greatly upon the 
relative success of the four 
home unions in the cnm^. 

five-nations championshrpTfa^ 

variably the captain comes from 
the most successful country and' 


Zealand the regular focus of it will be intriguing to see 
Lions tours in the past) can no whether Wfl] r»riinp Emdandv 
longer be visited without raising youthful leader, can addUon^ 
a political storm. Not that that laurels to his accomplishment 
has prevented some eminent at the tender age of23. ^ 


Quiet year 
could still 
produce 
fireworks 

Cram and Said Aowm tieier- 
mined to make amends fw * 
disastrous 01ympics, l9S9 
could prove to be W/g**? 1 
ingon the worid t#**? 

Now that the sport is ove ™J 
professional, there bave^ 
been the spate of 
which used f to £ 

culmination of each Olympiaa. 
Reputations made m Seoul win 
taTlo bear the bran, of 
experienced attacks; which 
means that surpnse gold medal 
winners like Paul Ereng imd 
Pieter Rono will find themselves 
being chased avidly aro un “ the 
drcmt by Sebastian COe, Ab* 
Bile, Cram and Aouita. 

The sport continues to grow, 
despite suggestions of admin¬ 
istrative malpractice and the 
realization that drugs ore as nfe 
as some people have suggested. 
The framework for a European 
indoor gnmd prix is in place, 
with extra meetings in the next 
three months, and the circuit 
will surely go ahead in 1990, as 
soon as a title sponsor is found. 

The Mobil (outdoor) Grand 
Prix will be the focus of the 
summer, with its 17 meetings 
throughout Europe and the 
United States; and names like 
Oslo, Zurich and Berlin will 
have even more resonance than 
in championship years. 

Big-name matches should be 
the order of the day, unless 
there is still a public un¬ 
discriminating enough to enjoy 
paced — and invariably foiled — 
world record attempts. With 
Ben Johnson disappearing 
down the (test) tube, Linford 
Christie will be the foil for Carl 
Lewis. 

Colin Jackson, Jonathan 
Ridgeon and Tony Jarrett 
should enjoy some great rivalry, 
stretching from domestic events 
through races against leading 
Americans, right up to the 
contest for places In the Euro¬ 
pean team in the Worid Cup 
weekend, which finishes tire 
season next October in an early 
preview of the site for the next 
Olympics, Barcelona. 


VOLLEYBALL 


J®n 1-2: International women’s 
tournament, Reading 
National Cup finals, 




WATER SKIING 


Jugr 15-16 : Ekifish national 
•pterament championships, 

, TalSnqtnn, Stamford 
July 18-30: European racing 
champtonships, Barcelona 
WW3-6: European tournament 
OTarrauonships, MAan 
tog 44k British barefoot 
c ™ m P»on5hips,venuetQbe 
announced 




WEIGHTLIFTING 






TrTf.'M l l 1 ,'! 

YACHTING 


9-19: Sofing WMrt 


Maori Worfo 


Sound the 


Portopwvo 
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SPORTS BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Sam plays it once again 


Samuel Jackson Snead has won more than 135 
tournaments during one of the most remarkable 
careers in golf, remarkable not only for its 
achievements but for its longevity. He has 
continued to play on the United States senior 
tou rnam ent circuit into his mid-seventies; despite 
some ailments, including impaired vision in one 
eye and some loss to time of his flexibility, he 
will still shoot rounds in the 60s. He is the oldest 
man to win a US PGA Tour event, the 1965 
Greensboro Open, when he was 52 years and 10 
months old. And at the age of 67 he shot rounds of 
67 and 66 in the Quad Cities Open. Sam won the 
Masters three times, the US PGA championship 
twice and the Open championship once. He 
played in eight US Ryder Cup teams, and was 
once a non-playing captain. He won the Vardon 
Trophy four times. Sam winters in Boynton 
Beach, Florida, and in the summer is back in his 
native Hot Springs, Virginia, where he has a big 
home at the top of a hill from which he can almost 
see the small house in which he grew up. 

These are his recollections from the early days of 
the American circuit. _ 


I have a picture of me when I 
first started caddying — 
seven years old. I had a little 
Sunday bag with about four 
clubs in it The driver was 

as tall as me. It looked like I 

was going to beat brush or 
something. Not long after, I 
started playing gol£ 

My unde used to come up on 
Sunday and get me by the ear or 
the hair and say, “CTmon, damn 
you. let's go pitch horseshoes.” 
We'd go out back of the bam, and 
he couldn't beat me. So one day I 
was out back fooling and chipping 
— see, 1 put some tomato cans in 
the ground to make some holes 
and Td chip with a jigger, which 
was like a five-iron — and my 
unde said “Gimme that”, mean¬ 
ing the jigger. So now we stopped 
pitching horseshoes and started 
chipping. I beat him at that. too. 

Then one Sunday he came up 
with this bag of dubs, half left- 
handed, half right-handed, and he 
said, “Cmon, damn you, we're 
going up to the Goat.” That was 
the name of the little nine-hole 
course at the hotel [the Home¬ 
stead, in Hot Springs, Virginia] 
where we could play. You’d play 
six holes up the mountain and 
three of them off of it 
Well, he’d whiff a ball, see, and 
I'd say, “Whal’d you have. Uncle 
EdT* and he couldn’t count above 
five. He'd say he had five or four 
and I'd say, “Yeah, but you 
whiffed it down there a couple of 
times,” and he said, “Son, those 
were practice swings,” and I said, 
“No, you grunted. When you 
grunt, you made an effort, and it 
counts.” 

So that was my first golf, up and 
down the Goat Oh, they wouldn't 
allow us on the regular golf courses 
— Cascades. Upper Cascades — 
but we'd slip back in a wooded 
area where a green was and chip 
and putt. 2f we saw somebody, 
we'd head for the brush. 

I was the youngest of five boys, 
and wc all played except the 
oldest, Lyle. He never played any 
sports, because he had trouble 
breathing. Poor devil choked to 
death. I wasn't the best from the 
start, but 1 was after I got up. My 
brother Jesse and I would play 
Homer and Wilfred, who always 
called himself Pete, and l could 
beat their bcst-balL That’s when 
wc could play on the big courses, 
because I started working there at 
the Homestead. 

1 started out as dubmakcr. I put 
wooden shafts on the heads. The 
shafts were spliced then, there was 
no hoseL You fit the spliced end 
over the head, glued it, then 
wound it up. I had to trim those 
shafts down with a piece of steel or 
glass, and be very careful because 
if you trimmed too much they got 
too whippy. 

1 learned from Freddie Glcims. 
who was the pro. He was the most 
apt man I ever knew in running a 
pro shop. He would figure out a 
way to give lessons when it was 
pouring rain. He'd lake 'em up in 
the summerhouse — it was like a 
shed—and have them hit the balls 
out of it. Just to get his lessons in. 

Well, one time Gleims and 
Nelson Long, the other pro, were 
out playing and this woman came 
down — a big-busted woman — 
and asked if she could get a golf 
lesson. I said both pros were out 
and she said, “Couldn’t you give 
me a lesson?” and I sort of 
hummed and hawed and the guy 


there named Keeser, who was 
tatring green fees, said, “Go ahead, 
m look out for you.” I didn't 
know whether she should swing 
over or under her bosom, but I 
knew a few tricks, like laying out 
the dobs for alignment; and I 
worked her. Boy, she was sweating 
after I got through with her. 

After the lesson was over, she 
said, “Young man, you should 
have a club of your own.” I said I 
was working on it, I hoped to 
someday. Well, she was the right 
type of person. She spoke to the 
manag er of the hotel and said he 
had a kid down there that knows 
his business. 

Two days later the athletic 
director, Toby Hanson, said to 
me, “Come upstairs, I want to talk 
to yon.” 1 thought maybe I'd done 
something wrong or somebody 
was laying something on me, but 
he said, “Haw'd you like to go 
over to the Cascades course as 
pro?" 

There hadn't been anybody 
there since the Crash in '29. He 
said Fd get whatever I could and a 
sandwich and a glass of milk for 
lunch. So I weni over there, and, 
of course, I had a chance to 
practice, and I beat sod. Oh, I beat 
sod. They said, “Hey, you’re 
bearin' all the grass off” And I 
broke the course record twice the 
first two weeks on the job. 

But that was a rough year, 
because then people weren’t trav¬ 
elling much, if a pigeon lit there, 
he didn’t leave with one feather. 
Boy, you got it alL I would rent my 
clubs out for a buck and a half— 
half of them, so I'd have the other, 
half if somebody came along who 
wanted to play. 

I was about 20 when I gave that 
lesson and got my first pro job. I 
actually got into that part of the 
game kind of late. I ran a 
restaurant for my uncle for a year 
or so, and I worked in the 
drugstore while going to high 
school. I'd go down there at five 
o'clock and .be there until II at 
night. Soda jerker and everything 
else. Then Td walk home, which 
was two and a quarter miles and in 
some places through these woods 
on both sides of the road. You 
could imagine hearing panthers 
and wildcats and bears and every¬ 
thing else. I tell you, you didn't 
tarry. 

I played golf in high school, and 
baseball and football and basket¬ 
ball when you had to go back to 
centre after each point and have a 
tip-off I was fast, I could run the 
hundred in 10 seconds when I was 
in my last year in high school. 

Then I played bush-league base¬ 
ball. We played those coat-miners 
over in Marlington, Slade Fork, 
and those places, and they'd be 
drinking and we got so if we won 
we just went over and got us a bat 
to go to the car. We said, “OK, 
buster, we don't want to truck with 
you, but if you want it, come and 
get it” They backed off when we 
had those bats in our hands. 

Yeah, I was a pretty good 
athlete. They've always said I'm 
double-jointed but there aren't no 
two joints. I'm just loose-jointed. 
That’s the proper way to put it. 
And if my vertebrae were in line. 
I'd be two inches taller. 

I could have gone to college on 
an athletic scholarship — baseball 
and football- And, of course, I 
could have made the golf team, 
but they didn’t have very many 
then. But I went to my high-school 



I was shown my picture in 

a New York paper. I 

said: 'How could they get 
my picture in New York:. 3 
I ain’t never been there 


Changing faces: despite increasing wealth through golfi Snead still played op to his hillb il ly background 


coach, Harold Bell and we talked 
about it and be thought that by the 
time I spent four years in golf Td 
be farther ahead than if I went to 
college. I wanted to be an athlete, 
and Harold thought that was best. 

Nobody really taught me how to 
play. Td ask Freddie Gleims to 
watch me hit a few and he’d say, 
“You’re a pro now, you ought to 
know.” See, when I got that pro 
job at the Cascades and started 
shooting those low scores, he 
didn't like that at alL He thought 
be was a good player, better than 
he actually was. He’d say, “Oh, 
you think you’re hot stuff now, 
huh?” It was just jealousy. 

Use the first time I went down 
to play in the Miami Open I had 
this two-wood that belonged to 
Gleims. He was down there, too. 
Well, I won about Si50 or $200 
and he said, “I've got to have that 
two-wood back.” I said I was going 
over to Nassau to play, but he said 
he had to have the two-wood. So I 
don’t have a club to play with, and 
have to go back home. Gleims 
leaves for Nassau and I go look in 


the locker he was using. I just 
wanted to see if that dub wasn't 
there. Wen, it was. Gleims didn't 
take it to Nassau. He just didn't 
want me to go there. 

N ow later that year, 
1935, Tin playing 
the last round of the 
Cascades Open 
with Croickshank 
and Gleims. I was 
the only ora to break 70 in the first 
round—shot 68 - and was leading 
by three. So Gleims says to me on 
the first hole, “How do you ever 
expect to be a pro with that left 
elbow coming out like that?” Well, 
after he said that, on the second 
hole I tried to keep the elbow 
down and the ball went haUway up 
the mountain. I took an eight, shot 
an 80, and finish ed third. 

Hell, I could shoot 80 around 
there with two dubs. I mean, he 
really upset me, Gleims, but that 
served me the rest of my life. It 
cost me that tournament, but 
afterwards when anybody started 
to say something to me Fd say. 


“Hey, beat me with your dubs.” 
So I learned it the hard way. I 
could imitate anybody and Td say, 
“Gee that must be the way to do 
it," but that didn’t last very long. 
Fd always go back to my way. 

When I went to Miami in *35, 
that was the first time I went out 
on the Tour. I drove down in a 
Model-A Ford and it took about 
two and a half days from Hot 
Springs. Going down through 
Georgia, there were one-way 
wooden bridges that might be 300, 
400 yards long and you had to 
look ahead to see if there was 
anyone at the other end coming 
on. If he was on it first, then you'd 
have to wait your turn to get over. 

Cows would be sleeping in the 
middle of the road, and you'd 
have to be careful at night, because 
they were black and black-and-tan 
and blended with the road. Before 
you knew it, you were right up on 
’em. There were many wrecks 
from ramming into cows. You'd 
hit hogs, too. 

I went back to Miami in 1936, 
and this time went over to Nassau. 



Changing fortunes: Snead’s results were transformed by the acquisition in 1936 of a new driver and putter 


Johnny Bulla, Bobby Dunkle- 
beiger, a boy from Greensboro, 
and I went over on a small 
freighter, about a 45-footer, and 
that thing went chug-a-lug. chug-a- 
in g it didn’t move but about 10 
miles an hour. It took us all 
afternoon and night to get there, 
about 200 miles, and Bulla and me 
got deathly sick. Dunkkberger 
was running all over the place, and 
we wanted to kill him because he 
wasn't sick and was eating every¬ 
thing we couldn't eat 

WeB, a few weeks earlier Td 
won over $300 for finishing third 
in the Cascades Open, and I won 
some more money in Miami, so in 
Nassau I asked Henry Picard and 
Craig Wood what my chances 
were if I went on the Tour on the 
West Coast Picard said Fd have 
to finish one, two or three in order 
to make expenses, and Wood said; 
“You want to know whether 
you’re going to stay home and 
T fjirh or be a player?" and I said 
yes, and he said,“Well why don't 
you go?” 

I had just signed up with 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Com¬ 
pany and was getting $500 a year 
from them, a set of dubs, and a 
dozen balls a month. But I still 
hadn’t gotten the money from 
them, and I had only three 
hundred-and-some of my own. 
Then Wood said if I couldn't 
make it, he’d let me have money 
enough to get back home on. I 
said, “My goodness." 

A friend of mine, Leo Walper, 
<airt I coukl go out with him if I 
paid half tire gas, but he was 
pulling a trailer and it would take 
us a week to get there and. Lord, 
rd use $300 up just for gas. 

So Bulla said, “Hey, Jackson. 
Til go.” We drove out in his '36 
Ford, and the deal was we'd split 
the costs. But then in Greensboro 
John picked up this fella he knew 
who was going out, a football 
player, and he paid half the gas 
and ofl. So it only cost me and 
John a quarter of it. When we got 
there, we wouldn’t let him out of 
the car until his sister came down 
with the money. 

Then, I had an uncle living out 
in L. A. and we stayed with him, 
which saved us a pretty penny. 
Bulla and I slept in the same bed. 
That sonofebuck could go to sleep 
like you cut off a light. He’d run 
his hand over his nose twice, pull 
the covens over him, and, tom, 
gone. Now, six o’clock in the 
morning, ping, he walks on his 
beds to the bathroom and shakes 
the building. John weighed about 
235 then. Then he’d come run 
jump on the bed and we'd begin to 
wrestle. We tore up more rooms 
like that ... 

Hell, I think as much of John as 
I do my brothers. The first time I 
saw him was in 1935 at the 
Louisville Open. Nelson Long and 
I see this guy with hair hanging 
down over his eyes hitting two- 
woods ata sand trap out there, and 
every time he missed the trap he’d 
beat the ground with the dub I 
said, “Look at that bastard beating 
the ground with his dub." We 
stood there and watched him bit, 
and any time anybody watched 
John he’d hit ’em till the bows 
came home. 

I never saw a man so happy as 
John when he won the L. A. Open. 
He said, “Now, Jackson, Fm king 
for a day." Well, you know, his 
father gave him hell for playing 
golf. 

Anyway, in the ’36 L. A. Open, 
John is low qualifier and I just get 
in. Afterwards Fm down in the 
practice area, and Henry Picard is 
there and Fm looking at his chibs 
— he’s also on the Dunlop staff 
and has a lot of them. In feet, 
Picard was instrumental in getting 
me that contract with Dunlop, 
which was pretty good for some¬ 
one who hadn’t done much yet. 

So I pull a driver out of Picard’s 
bag and say, “God, this is good.” 
He says to go ahead and take it, 
because it's too big for him. See, 
one trouble I was having was with 
my driving, because I had a 
whippy-shafted driver I couldn’t 
control This driver from Picard 
had a stiff shaft, and my driving 
improved 40 per cent right then 
and there. 

Now I go up toward the 


clubhouse, all elated, and Leo 
Walper’s on the pulling green ano 
he says, “Cmon. Sam, in pan 
you a quarter a hole. I <MnT 
have a putter, so he said to get one 
out of his bag, and. oh boy, 1 got l 
beauty — a model o f Bobby Jones 
Calamity Jane. I sat upright just 
tire way I liked. I made three aces 
in a row and Leo says mat* 
enough putting for quarters. Than 
he asked me if l wanted to buy that 
putter for $3.50. and I could 
hardly contain myself getting the 
money out of my pocket. 

Now Fvc got the two most 
important clubs in the bag. the 
driver and putter, and I say to 
Bulla. “You want to split what we 
win in the tournament?” He says, 
“HclL no. you can’t play a lick." I 
said, “Ftl play you $5 every 
tournament.'* He says, “You want 
to make it more?”, but I say five’s 
enough. 

T he first round in L. A* 
John played ahead of 
me and came back to 
watch me. fm on 17 
looking over my seo- 
ond shot and John 
says, “Jackson, you've got six-iroa 
to the gre e n.’ 1 1 said it didn't look 
like a six and he said, “Well f jua 
played the bole and I ought to 
know.” 

1 asked him what hr shot and he 
said to never mind. Well. I hit a. 
seven-iron and put it about 10 feet 
under the hole, perfect. I said, 
“Uh-huh. if I'd a used a six-iron 1 
would have been over the green," 
and Bulla said, “Yeah, but you 
forced that seven." See, he shot a 
high score and he was protecting 
his $S bet 

Well. Bulla didn’t win anything 
in the tournament and I won 
$600, plus my SS from John. Then 
we drove up to Oakland. Fm 
hanging in there in third place the 
last day. Revolta's leading, but I 
pass him after nine — made a 
birdie three to his six -and I come 
to the 16th hole and here come the 
people over the ditches and under 
the fences to see me play. 

People were lined up from the 
tee clear to the green. I never saw 
so many people at once. So I birdie 
the last hole to get the lead and a 
guy wanted to take my picture, but 
I wouldn't let him because the 
tournament wasn’t over. Then 
Fred Corcoran, who had just come 
on to manage the Tour, told me to 
come up to the Press tent because X 
bad won the tournament, there 
was nobody out there that could 
catch me. I didn't know the word 
could get around that quickly. 

So they did take a picture of me 
and it was sent to New York as a 
wire-photo and a few days later 
they showed it to me in a New 
York paper and I said to Freddie, 
“How could they get my picture in 
New York? I ain’t never been 
there." I wasn't quite that naive, I 
knew what was going on, but 
Freddie made quite a thing out of 
that crack. He became my busi¬ 
ness manager. 

Now I'm back in L. A. and see 
Harry Cooper surrounded by 
some reporters and. I hear him say, 
“What goes with this Snead? He’s 
getting all the publicity and Tm 
winning.” Well he wasn’t winning 
then. Anyway, the reporters say, 
“What can we write, Ligblhorse 
Harry Cooper wins again? Here 
we've got a hillbilly, some new 
blood, something to write about It 
makes pretty good reading." X 
overbear this and get the notion 
that playing the hillbilly thing 
wasn't a bad idea. 

Then I go down to Del Mar to 
play in the Crosby Tournament I 
win it and the pro-am. They paid 
$1,000. I won $600 in L. A, 
$1,200 in Oakland, $1,000 at Del 
Mar. I’ve got $2,800 and I say, 
“Hey, looka here, Fm a rich man!” 
Then 1 won the Miami Open and 
the Nassau Open. So after my first 
whole winter tour — ’ 37-’38 — I 
was way up there and on my way. 
Those two clubs I got in L. A. 
made a trig difference. 

• Extract from Gelt in" to the 
Dance Floor by A1 Bakov, - a 
collection of stories of the early 
days of the United States pro¬ 
fessional golf tour (published by 
Heinemann Kingswood, £ 15 L 
Dance floor was the pros’ ex¬ 
pression for the putting green. 


Upland ramble 


The Lickey Hills, composed of 
some of the oldest rocks in the 
brad, are the Hills of 
Birmingham. The 18th cen¬ 
tury Enclosure Acts rapidly 
shrank the 3,000 acres of 
commoaland bat public-spir¬ 
ited citizens set about reclaim¬ 
ing the uplands and 
Birmingham Corporation's 
Lickey Hills became the first 
mama paily-owned nature re¬ 
serve, as opposed to a formal 
park [Richard Sharey writes). 

The ramble over the “hifls 
and far away” starts on the 
B4096 — the bouse nudging 


WEEKEND WALK 


the car park was once a 
coaching inn, the Rose 
Crown. Follow tracks along 
side pools and a brook, to 
climb above the golf course tor 
the high ridge. 

Beyond the trig point and 
wire surround (ancient beacon 
tower under re-coastrsiction) 
torn right on the lane. A 
bridleway and lanes lead to 
Wasetey Hill Country Park. 
Bear right on the ridge dun 
left past a wood to drop down 



lzx 


to a farmstead. A left ten and 
the route leads to a woodland 
track. Keep ahead to a road. 

Go right Soon the 17th 
century Chadwick Manor 
peeps over the treetops. Con¬ 
tinue to a T-junction. Abaost 
( 


opposite, a path shares a 
boose drive then meanders 
through glens to a lane. A step 
or two left and there is an 
inviting path over a stile. 


the trid Bose and Grown. 


A spring with a twist in its tail 


Unseasonably mild weather 
around Christmas always 
evokes widespread comment 
and this year has been no 
exception (WJ. Burroughs 
writes}. Coming at the end ofa 
mild December, recent days 
have been spring-like. 

The feet that we had a cold 
spell in November and that we 
still have all of January, 
February and March to get 
through seems to be over¬ 
looked. The evidence of the 
sap rising ail around gives the 
impression that winter is over. 

Even in the colder years 


WEATHER EYE 


there are often mild patches in 
tiie depth of winter which 
seem to stir nature into appar¬ 
ently foolhardy action. In the 
earliest known weather diary, 
compiled for seven years be¬ 
tween 1337 and 1343, William 
Merie^ of Merton College, 
Oxford, noted that after a very 
mild end to 1342 in certain 
places the leeks burst forth 
into seed and the cabbages 
blossomed. 

Ewn in the colder period 


from tiie 16th to the 19th 
centuries, which was marked 
by more frequent severe win¬ 
ters, there were mild spells. 
For example, in February 
1779, Gilbert White noted on 
the 9th that he bad planted his 
beans. By the end of the 
month ftop swarmed in the 
ditches. 

The milder winters of the 
20th century have produced 
their fair share of open sea¬ 
sons, In 1961 a pair of 
blackbirds in Oxford are re¬ 
ported to have laid their first 
Cgg in late January. The 
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e people happily forgo the quaint charms of a period home for the clean lines of a brand new one. Nicole Swengley reports 


DOS ORJNKWATSfi 


MARK CHANMER 


The house that Matthew built; left, Weinreb in his living 
space-cnm-office; above, the copper-clad turrets on the roof 


Jf City shoreline; top, looking across the water to Chelsea Harbour, where Jacoba Oldham and 
• David Read (above) aresdll adding the finishing tenches to their custom-made apartment 


Georgian echoes: above, the Mcknights' new house — “it's 
very warm, draught-free and economical to run”. Diana says 


New bricks 
for old 


A brand new home is a blank canvas. 

Free from the vagaries of previous 
occupiers' whims, it is possible to 
stamp your own personality on'the 
property straight away. 

New homes are easy to run, require little 
time or money to be spent on maintenance, 
and are high in energy efficiency. They also 
make the most of the latest technology in both 



specified by the National House Building 
Council, fln independent consumer watchdog. 
Properties bearing the NHBCs Buildmarfc seal 
of approval benefit from a 10-year structural 
protection scheme, covering defects arising 
within two years from a failure to comply with 
NHBC specifications, with a further eight-year 
insurance period covering any major struc¬ 
tural defects. 

The larger developers are combating soaring 
interest rates by offering buyers of brand new 
homes a variety of financial incentives, such as 
part-exchange deals on existing properties and 
borne loans at fixed rates. 

Some include legal fees and 
stamp duty in the price of the 
property; others include cook¬ 
ers. fridges, carpets and cur¬ 
tains in the overall mortgage 
figure so that tax relief may be 
obtained on the Iol 
B uyers should check the 
overall condition of a brand 
new home as soon as they 
move in. Common faults are 
warped doors, poor plaster- 
work. badly-fitting windows 
and faulty central hearing. 

4 Write to the developer 
r immediately if you discover 

any faults, however small since the onus is on 
NHBC-registered builders to put them right. 

Being in the development business herself 
Jacoba Oldham anticipated teething problems 
in buying a brand new apartment as a London 
base for her company. Gin Palaces Ltd. which 
operates a series of pub-curo-dance venues. 
Oldham and her partner, David Read, 
frequently visited Bovis Homes' Chelsea 
Harbour ate (funded by P & O and Globe 
Investments) while their two-bedroom, two- 
bathroom apartment was being built “You 
need to keep your eye on things," she warns. 
“We went round and found them laying the 
wrong bathroom tiles. But the builders had to 
complete the job before they could all be 
changed—that’s the way the system works. We 
also asked Bovis to lay a new kitchen floor — 
wood instead of lino. And the second 
bedroom was badly designed. You couldn’t fit 
in two beds, so we got them to more the wall to 
_ make it more practicaL" 
w Having seen the show apartment and placed 
i a 10 per cent deposit in April. 1987, they were 
due to move in six months later. In foot, it was 
] 4 months before it was ready. 

“It does take time to son out a new place 


and 1 think that someone who wanted to move 
into a totally finished home might have been 
upset. We had plain white walls and a concrete 
'floor' when we moved in, so . Fm still 
decorating. I don’t think the flat was 
particularly good value at £270,000, which 
included a £15,000 compulsory car parking 
space purchase. But you’re paying for its 
position and facilities." 

When Michael and Gillian Heath's children 
left home and they decided to move into 
London, they chose a brand new flat. “Now 
that we're in our fifties, we wanted to put 
comfort first," Gillian explains. They picked a 
split-level two-bedroom apartment at Wim- 
pey’s new Regency-style Bessborongh Gardens 
site in Pimlico, where prices for foe remaining 
two-bedroom flats start at £250,000. Although 
the Heaths felt "it wasn’t a step”, they thought 
foe price was fair, particularly as it included a 
porter and underground parting space. 

If you have imagination and flair, of course, 
you can ignore foe big developers and create 
your own home, as Matthew Weinreb discov¬ 
ered. Weinreb, a freelance 
architectural and landscape 
photographer, decided to 
build his own home on a plot 
behind his parents' house in 
Highgate. He contacted foe 
architect. Dong Qefiand, who 
produced an imaginative 
three-level design, including a 
main Uving-room-cum-office 
lit by copper-clad turrets, and 
a photographic studio. 

Building started in January 
1987 and Weinreb moved in 
six weeks ago. "If I wasn’t 
freelance I would never have 
been able to do it, because I 
supervised every stage,” he explains. "You 
really hare to watch what is happening and 
rake constant measurements.” Weinreb is 
reticent on the subject of money. "It cost a 
lot,” he admits, "but it’s still cheaper than 
buying foe same size flat in Highgate.” 

Diana and Faddy McKnight looked at older 
properties near Horsham and could not find 
anything they liked. “But we had to act swiftly 
as we had already sold our own home,” Diana 
says. They settled 18 months ago on a 
"Wessex” five-bedroom Charles Church 
house in a small development of six dif¬ 
ferently-styled houses. "I don’t think we got a 
bargain as such, but I feel foe price —£240,000 
—was pitched at the right level Externally and 
internally, it’s well designed, well constructed 
and nicely finished. It’s a very warm, draught- 
free house and fairly economical to run. 1 do 
think a new house is less likely to have things 
go wrong, which makes it easier to budget in 
foe first few years.” 

• A guide, "Opening Up a Brand New Home", 
and a nationwide list of new homes are 
available free of charge from the New Homes 
Marketing Board, 82 New Cavendish Street, 
London W1A f8AD.> 


6 You really 
have to watch 
what is 
happening 
ana measure 
constantly 9 
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In search of comfort: when Michael and Gillian Heath’s children left home, they sold their 
house in the country and chose a split-level two-bedroom flat in a new Pimlico development 
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ANY CARD WILL BUY ANOTHER 
ONE STRAIGHT AWAY. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS WILL BUY 
t IT FOR YOU. 




Fortunately the person who committed 
this somewhat unfortunate act is not quite 
as stupid as he might at first seem. 

He bought it with the American Express 
Card which offers 90 days insurance on 
anything you buy with a service called 


"Purchase Protection" This pays out when 
your other policies don't cover the loss, or 
when you simply don't have any insurance. 

If you don't want to risk losing the shirt 
off your back ring 0273 696933 and apply 
for the Card. 
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